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A 5 
LIST of Memibers for the Coun 
. Bas nes den 
I in Wil coat Bee e ndipes of the Mentors for 
List, and request you will have ee geeits to insert it in your 
Yours, &. X. 
Ist Edward VI. 1547, Hengy-Wiltiam de Alderton, Esq.—John Coope 


de Coope Ashley, 
1552, George Tresham—W illiam Chauncey, Esq. 


from Willis 


Magazine. 


Ith ——_——_ 








rd : ie re ae of Members far Notthamptonshire. 


Dec. 31. 


ity of N ha been published 
vofeatadhiie fares publish 


series insert al 


eR sin to the Revolations 


t -ounty, copied verbatim 


Ist Mary, 1553, John Fermour, Knt.—William Chauncey, Esq. 
24 Parliament, Ist -——-- 1554, Themas Tresham, Knt.—Jobn Speneer, 


arehanerevcet nen Somers" 


5th -—~ 4th & Sth 





—— 1557, Walter Mildmay,. Knut.—John “pencer, Knt. 


1st Parliament, Ist Elizabeth, 1558,. Walter Mildmay—-Edward Montague. 








1563, William Cecil, Knt. Principal Secretary of State— 


Walter Mildmay, Knt. 











jeant at Law. 





ad 5th 

$d ————13th 
nth 

6th 39th 
Sth 99th 
10 43d 


1572, Walter Mildmay, Knt. Chancellor of the Exche- 


Dt Sedo 
gist —_—_— 1589, rd Knightley, 
1592, Thomas Cecil, Kut.—Christopher Yelverton, Ser- 


Hatto: eit Vice Chancellor. 


Waltcr.Mildmay, Knt. 


1597, Christopher Ye}verton, Serjeant at Law, Speaker— 


Richard Knightley, Knt. 





1601, John Stanhope, Knt. Vice Chancellor of the 


« Howsehold—William Lane, Knt. 
Ist eos James I. 1605, 4 Montague, Knt—Valentine Knightley, 








, Rd - 12th 
Sd 18th 
4th Dist 


1614, Réeunt Montague, Knt. 
1620, William Spencer, Knt. of the Bath — Edward 


Montague; Kat.’ of thé Bath, 





Ist ———————Ist Charles I. 


1625, W. 








2d lst 
8d 3d 
4th 15th 


1640, John Crew, 





* 5th and last, 16th-———— 





which met April 





1623, Robert Spencer, Knt.—Richard Knichtley, Fsq. 
William Spencer, Knt.—William Knightley, Esq. 
1625, William Spencer, Knt.—John Pickering, Knt. 
1628, Richard Knightley,- Esq.—Francis Nicholis, Esq. 
Gilbert Pickering, Knt. & Bart, 
1640, Gilbert Piekering, Bart.—John Dryden, Bart. 
Parliament, anno 1653, Gilbert Pickering, Bart,—Thomas_ Brooke. 
——-— 1654, Sir Gi Ibert Pickering, Bart, one of his Highness’s 


Council—John Crew, sen, Esq.—Sir John Nor- 
wich, Kot. & Bart.—John Cleypool, sen. Esq. 
—6ir John’ Dryden, Bart.—Thomas Brvvke, 


Esq. 
Seer re Sir Gilbert Pickering, Bart-—Joba Lord Cley- 
pool—Mojor General William. Boteler—Jawmes 
i, gaa Crew, Esq. — Alexander 


Blake, a 
— 1658, Francis Harvey, of Weston Favile, Esq.—James 


Langham, of Cottesbrook, Esq. 
N.B. This last Parliament dissolved themselves ; and summoned a new Pailiament 


the Constitution in Church and State, 


25, 1660, and in their Session recalled back the King, and restored 
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Mereorotooicat Drany for June, 1868, By Dr, Povz, Brittol. 
Thermom, Barom, 








mew ta Besar 

«| 4 3 é 3 ; WEATHBR, 

SB} azo | & ‘- 
1) 57465 $0- 4 clear in general, fome feattered clouds 
2] 59 63 30. 6 moftly clear, fome light rain 
3} 57 61 30- 3 morning cloudy, afternoon conftant rain 
4| 57 62 30- 0 Cloudy, frequent heavy rain 
5} $9 65 20-19 cloudy at times, ‘fome fhowers 


52 60 30- 2 moftly cloudy, fome rain 

7} & 67 30. 3 moftly cloudy 

morning clear, afternoon cloudy, with Taio 
moftly cloudy, frequent light rain 


10} 54 64 30- moftly clear 

11} 62 69 30. morning clear, afterfioon cloudy at times, fome rain 
12] 57 66 30- cloudy at times 

13} 60 67 30- ditto 


cloady, afternoon rainy 

cloudy at times, fome rain 

cloudy 

cloudy, drizzling rain moft of the day, windy 
morning rather cloudy 

clear 

ditto 

morning Clear, afternoon very cloaty 

cloudy, confidgrable rain 

moftly cloudy 

moftiy clear 

moftly cloudy, evening fome ligiit rain 

20} 65 75 30- moftly cloudy, one heavy thewer, fome thundee, 
27} 60 71 30- cloudy at times 

28] 94 65 30- 8 clear ; 

29] 58 73 30- 8 ditto 

30] 62 76 50-10 ditto. 


15} 63 67 30- 
if} 62 65 30- 
17} 61 65 30- 
as) 612 71 30- 
to} 662 73 30- 
20] 03 73 30- 
21)’ 65 74 80- 
2at 65 69 30- 
23] 6) 66 30- 
24) 60 68 30- 
25} 65 73 30- 
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The average degrees of temperature, as noted at eight o’clock in the morning, are 
59 27-30; thofe of the correfponding month, in the year 1807, were 59 12-0; in 
1806, 61 24-30; in 1805, 574; and in 1804, 62. 

The quantity of rain ‘fallen this aionth is equal to 1 inch 75-100ths ; that. in 
the correfponding month in the year 1807, was 15-100ths of an inch ; in 1808, 1 inch 
92-100ths; in 1805, 2 inches 58- Ldgths 5 in 1804, 25-100ths; and in 1803, 3 
inches 15-100ths, 


Meteorological Table for July 1808. By W. Cary, Strand. 






























































Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. | Height of Fabrenheit’s Thermometer. 
ols a —s! ‘ Ss ° ~ 
SEES) § fe Senor ianese nna a © el. § fom arom, Mente 
Ssjez|z juz) PF OMAR =| Zz [zy Pt)" Joly, 1008. 
——_ ap (ey SE ee | mee cone 
June} 2}? | 2 July © | ef eo | 
27 | 57 | 65 | 55 [30,10 /fair | 12 | 72 | 83 | 76 80,25 |fair 
26 | 54} 57 | 55] 4212. \clondy . 33 | 70/92) 76| ,o2 |fair 
29} 56 | 69/59} ,18 fait | 14 78 | 00178 |, ,04 /faic 
30 | 54 | 69] 54] ,25 jfair 115 | 69/79] 70} ,02 |fair 
Ju. 1} 59 | SQ | 53 »12 {fair | 16 | 08 | s1 | Os | 902 [fair 
2156/65] 54] ,o9 fair 17 {69 83 | 69! ,09 |fair 
3155 | 691.53 | ,04 fair | 1g | 68! 61 | 68! ,0G fair 
4.|.56 | 67 | 54 |20,09 ffair || 19 1-70 | 63. | 66 29,65 |fair 
5} 65 | 64157) ,09 /fair | 20 |.66 |73.],61 | ,62 |cloudy 
6 | 56 | 66 } 50 |90,15 [cloudy a1 | 66} 74] 61 | 74 |fair 
2 |s7 }75 | 61 | ,10 Mair eo | 62} 72166).,17 jfair * 
a | G2 | 76 | 63 |20,90 |fair + os 68°] 76 | 67 | 585 Tair 
9 | 61 | 70 = 30,12 |cloudy jh 24 7176] 67 382 !fhowerv 
10 | 62 | 74 »10-{fair 25 68 | 69) 59 | «77 \Ror.wi.thand, 
1°} 63 | 76 60 | 20 fair 26 60 | 724:On! , 78 Hthowery 
‘ ‘ ' 
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y Southend, near Roch- 
Mr. Unsam, Sord, Essex, May 22. 
ERMIT me to solicit the atten- 
tion of the Literary World to the 
necessity which exists dor the repub- 
lication of Morant’s History of Essex, 
or rather fora new County History, 
upon a scale suitable to the exteat 
and opulence of this great County. 
The only History we have of an 
value, the one 'l have mentioned, is 
ouly brought down to the year 1768, 
and is consequently very imperiect 
and unsatisfactory. It is now be- 
come very scarce, and difficult to be 
rocured ; aud the price has risen, 
F helieve, to 12 or 14 guineas, Under 
these circumstances, I cannot but 
believe that a republication of the 
above, brought down to the present 
time, or an eatirely new work on 
this subject, would be most liberally 
ericouraged and patronized by the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy of the 
county. And I exmnestly trust that 
this suggestion may induce some oye 
of the many persons qualified for 
such an undertaking, to stop for- 
ward, and to render to thoge who are 
interested in Antiquari-n and County 
History this acceptable service. 
Yours, &c. Wa, Hevyoare. 
= 

Mr. Urnas, June 9, 

N answer to the queries of “ an 

Antient Briton,” respecting the 
method adopted by our ancestors in 
the execution of Deeds, | take the 
liberty of troubling you with a few 
observations, which, if you shpuld 
not think them unworthy, you will 
= admit into your valuable 
Miscellany. 

With the Saxons it wis usual for 
those who could write, to subscribe 
their names to Deeds, aud in all cases 

- the sign of the cross was affixed. The 
custom otf ‘subseribing the name con- 
tinued till the Norman Conquest, 


when the practice of sealing with- 
out signing was introduced, and re- 
mained til the famous Statute of 
Frauds (29 Ch. Il.) enacted, that all 
leases and iaterests of freehold not 
put in writing, and signed by the 
parties, or their agents, lawfully au- 
thorized, should have no greater 
foree or effect than estates at will; 
except when the lease was not to 
exceed three years, and the rent re- 
servéd was equal to at Icast two- 
thirds of the full improved value of 
the thing demised. And affer the 
reign of Henry VIII, it became 
usual for the witnesses Iso to sub- 
scribe the deed. In aatie:.t times, 
deeds were not only without sig- 
Hatures, but, in general, without 
dates also, till the reign of kdward 
Il. and Edward Il1.; for which Lord 
Coke (Co, Litt. s, 1.) gives the fol- 
lowing reason: “ For that thé limi- 
tation of prescription or time of me- 
mory did o'ten, in processe of time, 
change ; aud the law was then holden, 
that a Deed bearing d*te before the 
limited time of prescription, was not 
leadabie; and therefore they made 
heir Leedes without date, to the 
eud they might alledge them within 
the time of prescription. And the 
date of Decdes was commonly added 
in the raigne of Edward II, and Ed- 
ward III. and so ever since,” 

“ An Antient Briton” will find this 
subject amply discussed in the second 
volume of Sir William Blackstone's 
Commentaries; where he treats of 
the evidences of the transfer of real 
property, A MODERN. 

s a 

Mr, Unnan, July 2. 
NDER a deep sense of the bles- 
sings of his Majesty's reign, and 
having lived to the present happy 
commencement of evenis, which, ! id 
ter myself, he is reserved to produce, 
by ‘emancipating Europe from — 

whi 

















which it has not spirit or strength 
to release itself fron; and grateful 
for favours received; I cail upon 
you, to call gpdn) our Countrymen, 
fo promise to enter ito ‘a subserip- 
tion, that mey express a National 
sense of our gratitude, for being left 
in possession of the means of support 
ing the Liberty of Europe. , 
Every map who feels eet he has 
these means will express il, inhowever. 
small a degree; aud wili add to his 
thankfulness on this occasion, as a 
Poundage or Per-centage, his mite, 
us a Jast effért to preserve the 
common canst of liberty inviolate ; 
und every one who kuows the value 
of improving improveuble property 
will exult in the exertifn of gm- 
broving it. You arid J, Mr. Urban, 
ave shewn this spirit; an? ‘e not 
ashamed of the motive and ,aapner 
with which we have done this. If 
‘we can glory in relieving the wants 
of others, let us not shrink fragn’the 
common, Cause of Konest and honour- 
Liberty; and let us cry aloud 
and spare not, for the assistance, not 
of Europe only, but of the World. 
We have-only to call to mind what 
this Nation did for the Savoyards 150 
Yyearsago; and take (if we wantit) ex- 
ainple from our countrymen, and the 
effect of their exerlion, wren the sum 
of nearly £40,000. was collected, and 
séconded by a National contribution 
at a general Fast. And shall the de- 


“scendants of Britons, who increase in 


opulence, be reproached with shrink- 
ing from supporting the security of 
that wealth? 

‘Thus far l-had written, when your 
Magazine for last month was put 
‘into my hand, to transport me with 
‘Your Patriotism; and { request the 
earliest insertion and achuowlege- 
ment of my Zvesin against the Arch- 


“Tyrait. of Europe, The train has 


caught, and 1 see it run, and am im- 
atient till 1 see ifs progress in your 
fagazine, witha fist of Subscribers 

among whom I am to rank; aud 


: hon that the noble efforts of the Spa- 
“tis 


Club, begun at the London Ta- 
vern, will be properly supported; and 
that they will never be deserted by 
‘the iphabitants of that City, or their 
neighbours, PHRILELEUTHEROS. 
—— 
Mr. Unsak, 


May 3. 
WISH it was in my 


wer com- 


‘’ H pletely to satisfy your Correspond- 


572 Cause of the Spanish Petriots.—Winifrega. July, 


ent, who, in p. 129, enquires the name 
of the author of the beautiful song, 

“ Away, let nought to Love displeasing.” 

The Edinburgh Reviewers are ag- 
stredly ‘inistaken ‘in ascribing it to 
the late George Steevens; and who 
they, by a strange inattention, call 
Repbere, 

This Song appears in a very ele- 

ant little volume, published by 

cy in 1757, intituke » ** Letters 

on ‘Taste, and Essays on similar and 

other Subjects; by the Author of 

the Life of Socrates.’ This, it is well 
known, was John Gilbert Cooper. 

Lt must, however, have appeared 
much earlier, as the edition of 1757 
is the third;* and the author, who 
in that edition fiyst, announced him- 
self, says, in a short advertisement, 
that the two former editions have 
begn some time out of print. 

It is inserted.in Dodsley’s Collee- 
tion, yo}. IV. p. 275, but without a 
name, 

The author of the “ Letters on 
Taste” speaks of it ‘as an old Song, 
which,” (says he) “‘ Ldare venture to 
pronounce, has more genuine poetry, 
easy turn of thought, elegance of 
diction, deligacy of sentiment, ten- 
derness of heart, and natural taste 
for happimess, thon all the compo- 
sitions of this sort, I ever read in 
any language.” This eulogium seems 
to indicate, that the author of the 
* Letters on Taste,” was not t 
writer of the Song, as we can scarcely 
suppose that any one would thus 
compliment himself; but yet this 
is no proof to the contrary. Let me 
add, from actual knowledge, that 


when a boy (now, Mr. Urban, near - 


threescore years ago) | well remew- 
her a respectable Welch Clergyman 
repeating it with such spirit and 
pathos, till it brought tears im his 
eyes. He then asserted, that it was 


_ written by a native of Wales, To 


this opinion, the name of Winifreda 
May give some countenance. 
Fours &e. 
— 
Mr..Unsay, Coventry, June 10, 
N a country where Liberality and 
Candour wre so much boasted 
of, especially, where Religions opi- 
niops are concerned, it is to me-a 
meatier pf astonishment that there 
Should subsigt ary publication of a 





CK. 


miscellaneoet and general vature, in 
which any narrow-minded, or bigoted 
invec- 
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1308. ] Principles of the Protestant. Dissenters stated. 573 


jnvectives could fied admission! And 
yet Lam sorry-to say, that such some- 
times obtrude themscl ves in the Gea- 
tleman’s Magazine, which 1 wish. to 
gevoleays maytag the title it assumes, 
as it is the most respectable and truly 
excelicnt of ail the monthly publica- 
lions. I am induced to make these 
aid the following observations, from 
a Letter of “ Clericus Buckingham- 
jensis,” p. 344. btyis amuchte be la- 
mented, thal Religion, which is. ia- 
tended to soften, humanize, ard har- 
mouize the soul, should ever be made 
a bone ofconteution! But it is mare 
owing to the real want of it in those 
who eametter of contention of 
ogee 4 is particularly to be re- 
geetted, that aay such should exist 
amoug Protestants. 1 am one of 
those who are called Protestant Dis- 
genters; but let me ask, Me Urban, 
does Dissent imply Eomity, Ill-will, 
or Hostile Conduct towards our Bre- 
threa ofthe Kstablishment? Certainly 
not! As Rrether Protestants, are we 
not united against all who are 2nemies 
‘to the common cause ? What are the 


differences between us,that théy should 


excite og either side jealousies and mis- 
trust? lf the people of the Church 


.of England, in general, hold such 


gloomy and suspicious ideas of Dis- 
senters as present themselves in the 
Letter before me, it is without cause, 
as | hope now to make apparent to 
every cool and unprejudiced mind who 
darcs think for itself. Again let me 
ask, Have not the Dissenters upon ail 
occasions evinced the most friendly in- 
clinations to assist them in the study 
and examination of the Word of Gov; 
in recommending the Religion of 
Christ; in exhorting to all manner of 
Christian virtnes? Do we refuse to 
acknowledge every worthy man of 
the Establishment as our brother and 
our friend, equally with any of our- 
selves? And why then should we be 
considered by them ia the light 
of Aliens, and unworthy of being ad- 
mitted into tae common inlercourses of 
Society, with them, agreeably to what 
Clericus Buckinghamiens's says, when 
he speaks.of-his having (he mixfortune 
to jive in a parish where there are so 
mauy Seclaries, or Disseuters, as le 
calls them. His peevish and repining 
rewarks put me in mind of two lines 
of Swift ; who, in his‘ Baucis and P hi- 
lemon,” speaking of an High-fiying 
Parson, says, ; 


** Against Dissenters would repind, ~ | 
And stood up firm for Right Divine.” 

If. any have a right to vomplaia, 
it is those who softer 3 but whois 
you.ever hear us murmur in a resolute 
tumultuous manner (as is the case with 
some) on account of the disabilitics 
we labour under ? Do we ever refusé, 
or objcct to the payment of dithes to 
support your Ministers? No, sir! 
Do we ask eny of you to subscribe-to 
the support of our Ministers? What 
answer would you make .us if we 
did? . Whenany of your Churches are 
shut up for repair, or pulled down to 
be rebuilt; have we not upon all such 
occasions admitted your people to as- 
semble for Divine Worship in oar 
Chapels! But when was it ever heard 
that a Clergyman offered his Church 
for a Congregation of Disseutcrs to 
worship Gon in, insuch an exigence? . 
By the Test-act we are cut off from 
all oftices of profit in the State ; though 
allowed to hold those by which we 
nothing but trouble, and which tak 


_up much of ourtime. But do we de- 


niand with violence a repeal of this 
Act; and even threaten the Govern- 
ment and Nation at large with the 
consequences upon a refusal ? Tho’ 
we feel acutely the indignity t 
cast very unjusily upon us; yet we 
wait with patience till the good sense 
of the people may see the unjustness 
of it themselves, as well as the inuii- 
lily of Teste, which let through persons 
of no Conscience and Religion, and 
keep out only those who, on aceount of 
their worth, integrity, and abilities, 
would afford the most important ser- 
vices to the State, But there is no 
evil without its concomitant good : 
many of us cheerfully avail ourselves 
of some advantages flowing from it. 
Ifwe have not the profits, we have 
not the evils attending so much mixing 
with the world. Our Families are more 
attended to in the articles of Religion 
and Sobriety. But, after all, it is the 
Clergyman who is the most aggrieved 
person: He experiences a much 
greater hardship, in being obliged to 
prostitute the Sacrament of the Body 
and Ulood of Christ, as you call it, in 
our Communion Service, to those he 
eat to be the vilest of sinners ; and 
upon an occasion of the vilest nature, 
the adwission to some paltry offite. 
What can be more foreign to the in- 
stitution of this Holy Ordinance than 
this, wheu the sole end for whieh 
Christ 
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Christ bi ordered us 'to eat bread 
and drink wime,-in'a sticred and reli- 
gious manner, was to commemorate 
his dying love to mankind! : 

Once more, do we not cheerfully 
Join yeu and ali out Brother Protes- 
tants against the Maintainers and 
Briends of Popery? At times when 
the Charch of England has beea ‘in 
véal dauger, hasshe not, sud sponte, 
adopted our adeas and sentiments, as- 
serted the right of private judgment, 
and regard ta the word of Goon, in 

position to the pretended Infallibi- 
hily a of Rome, and -=d 
requir e people to give up their. 
own apelane L he Priests thereof ? 
And have we not at such tives stood 
(by-and supported the Church of ng- 
end? And should the time ever co 
again (which, in the opinjou of many 
«wise and judicious pervous, from the 
Great increase of Papists, aud the en- 
mouragement they meet with among 
ney of high cousequeace, is far 

om being improbable) when Popery 
wil make great strides to avercome 
the Protesiant Religion, «nid.csiablish 
Stself upon the ruins of the Church of 
-Eagland; to whem will she turn her 
wid eyes for succour and assis- 
? Will she not turathem to the 
Dissenters, those firm and unshaken 
-Bulwarks of the rotestant Cause? 
But, lastly, have we not, as a Body, 
been always sirongly attached to the 
Principles of the Constitution, as cs- 
tablished at the gloriows Revoluiion ? 
Were wenvot at that time, to a man, 
declured Enemies. to James, and all 
Ais adherents, and to those Principles, 
which were, and have been cver since, 
called Jacobite and. Jory Principles, 
though at the same time Friends to a 
Kingiy Goternment limited according 
to the Law? And are we not the same 
now? 

Were not onr antestors among 
these who brought in the seyse of 
Hanover; and oes we uot always 
stead firm in our allegiance to that 
;House? . This, the treat Grand- 
father and the Grandfather: of © his 
prescnt Majesty ever acknowledged. 
But, notwithstanding all this, we ore 
to be squinted at, as a parcel of 
* dangerous people ;’ .“* Exemies to 


Rekgion, its duties, and ovligaitons.” 
We are “gluomy Fanatieks” (though, 
+A MAY Opmion, not so “ gloomy” 
a9 thw buckingharashire Clerryman 
,shews himself to be, ia thie Letter 
ed 


of his). We are“ Sectaries and 
Schismaticks;” but Jet your Corre. 
ask his Clerieal Brethren, 

were called ‘ Sectaries and 
Schismaticks," about the time the 
Church of Englend was emerging 
from Popery? In the cyes of Ro- 
man Catholicks, we all, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, are ‘* Sectaries and 
Schismaticks’ alike, The Bucking- 
hamshire Clergyman. and his bre- 
thren ought, therefore, to be a little 
ashamed ot such ‘language; which 
ought, full as much, to be applied 
to himself as to us! I shiail take up 
no more of your time than to ob- 
serve, that the Reverend Gegtleman, 
by these terms, * Sectanics aud Dis- 
senters,” seems, though very ef- 
roneously, to include every one who 
doés uot join ‘in Communion with 
the Church of ELugland; not only 
these properly called Disseuters, 
but Roman Catholicks, Methodists, 
Quakers, &. &c.: Now, | wish hin 
to know, that we Dissenters reckon 
none of our body, but those called 
© Presbyterians, Independents, and 


Baptists ;"' therefore, m respect te ” 


whatever relates to Roman Catho- 
licks, Methodists, or Quakers, we 
do not consider ourselvesas implicated. 
A Protestant DissentTEr. 

*.* We omit our Correspondent’s w- 
liberal Postscript, on his own ‘principle. 
The very reason which should exclude 
the Letters he alludes te, if carried to its 
full extent, would operate against himself 
“ in a Megazine peculiarly devoted to the 
Church of England.” But, glorying in that 
attachment, we also glory in our Jmpar- 
tinlity ; and ask in return, what Dissenting 
Prilication’ would so readily admit a sj- 


mular vindication of the Church?  Enpur. 
a 
Mr. Unpan, July 22. 


HAVE been often a Correspondent 

with your Magazine. 1 feel asto- 
nishment that Mr. Pax’s classic at- 
tainments should be disputed én it. 

It is true there is a mistake im ‘his 
idea, that the song of the Nightingale 
ts not represented as melancholy im 
the Odyssey. But what is more ad- 
mirable by far than the discovery of 
this mistake, is to observe the attve- 
tion of this great and excellent man 
fur that delightful poem; more ori- 
ginal, more full of character and 
mauscrs, and far more interesting 
to ‘the heart, than the Iliad itself: 
often as sublime, and ten thousand 
times more pleasing. : 
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It is a great mistake to suppose, 
that Mr. rox was late in his.classic 
acquirements (opsimathes *), as your 
Corr, t, p- 480, chuses to hint. 
With his quickness and vivacity of ge- 
nius, and energy of mind, it was very 
unlikely that ihe should. And edu- 
cated at Eton, and under Dr. Barnard ; 
even were we to say nothing of his do- 
mestic advantages. That he stood emi- 
nent, even in that school, a Greek 
aud a Latin Exercise, im the Muse 
Etonenses, particularly attest. And 
the laiter ay much witnesses to the 
goodness of his beart, as to his ‘fa- 
cility of composition, and unaficeted 
beauty of styie in Latin verse. 

Why, in such a man, after Iris 
death, are we to be told of his dis- 
sipations ; as-if they were the re- 
markable and memorable part of his 
character; and ae if it were not much 
more worthy Of{aetice, that even, 
notwithstanding his dissipations, bis 
love of Literature, ‘his: love of regu- 
lated and constitutional t reedom, the 
energy and the benevolence of his 
mind, were not overpowered. His 
dissipations bad ecased; and the re- 


.} membrance of them, while his coun: 


try and the world suffers frem the 
yet recent loss of such a mun, ought 
not to be invidiously revived. But 
how much of the great and good 
cap never. be too sirongly, or teo 
much remembered. 

‘Those who shail think of him ag 
the Friend of Peace aud of Huma- 
nity; as accomplishing, while he 
lingered under the sufferings and des 
pression of his last illness, the /bo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, by a mag- 
nanimous exertion: those whe re- 
collect, that though noble by birth, 
and the idol of the best part of the 
Aristocracy, as weilasof the People, he 
soared above the coniined interests of 
rank and station, and thought ana felt 
as aman, for the welfare of his country 
and of mankind ; who cherish the me~ 


ertions for this our country, for the 
rights of. America and of /reland; 
and his sublime perseverance, under 
all discouragements, in the endeavour 
that Peace, Justice, and himanwelfare 
mightevery there flourish; will betoo 
sensible of such excelicivce not to 
feel their hearts warmed with honest 
exultstion, that England had such 
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mory of his wise and beneficent ex-' 


a son, and the world sich an ex- 
ample. 

His classic Literature was a most 
becoming ornament of a mind li 
his. It was more than an ornament. 
Its effect in him did honour to ite 
utility, as well ‘as beauty. It nur- 
tured, in ac ial’ spirit, gene 
tous counsels exertions, worthy’. 
of the best. days of Antiquity. 
graced and avimated ‘bis earlict | 
youth ; and, to the en@ of life, de- 
voted as he was to yriblic duty, he 
never forsook it. For the honour’ 
of that Literature, no less than of 
Mr. Fox, this peculiarity in’ his cha- 
racter and habits, ren ote with most 
other public men, and the happy re- 


sult of it, merits to be remembered. * 
-Thave not the advantages of speak- 
ing from personafintimacy ; but Tf 


am confirmed by those who had, in 
what was sufficiently’ evident to ge 
neral observation. , 
But whenever I thought poeticaf 
merit, hidden im obscurity, had @ 
claim to be brought forward, 1 have 
repeatedly, and at distant periods, 
written to Mr. Fox; from my ob- 
servation of the exteHence of his 
taste, and the goodness of his Beart. | 
I have had short, as might be ex- 
pected, but kid ‘answers. I have ' 
rarely, and my ‘correspondence has 
been large, found an instance of such 
simplicity of mranner, such ingenuous 
candour, even in private Hie, apd’ 
among famiiliat unintances, ‘as 
from Mr. Fox, tow 1 was little 
known. But it Was not material 
whether a friend of almost a stranger 
were the oce*sion of ‘his being made 
acquainted with a work Of genius.  ” 
Such was Mr. Pox; iu the tumult 
of ‘politicks; in dark and disastrous 
times, which his genius would have 
enlightened, had due attention been 
given to his warnings; and which his 
benevolent wisdom would have res- 
cued from contifiued calamity, and 
the extremity of peril—of wanton! y- 
incurred peril; perniciously to our- 
selves and to other rations. Such 
he was, regardless of calumniators 
and -ibéllers; and preserving his un- 
affected and mild character uncor- 
rupted by that~ enthusiasm of ap- 
plause, which he was bofn to excite, 
if be is to be attacked asan Historian, 
I believe nothing will be gained by 
a change xs to the point of attack 5 
but that rather, his classie and his-. - 
torie 
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toric merit will he found invulnerable, 
and consonant to se oven yrs 

May. | observe, mee 5 of the 
Nightinguic, that think aa admira- 
ble Poct, when, speaking of it asa 
ercature of a fiery hpert, seems not 
perfectly to have, attended to the 
circumstan:e in, which it differs most 
characteristically from, perhaps, all 
ether birds—the, variety of its ex- 

is true, but, often in its prolonged 
notes exquisitely delicate, sft, and 
even plaiptive. That its character 
of is, however, on the whole 
Sea seaciphe. I shall readily admit. 
And indeed Love, and Joy, and Gra- 
titude (if 1 may. hazard the expres- 
sion), seem to be the imspirers of the 
song of birds. ; 

er 

Mr. Unpan, .. July 12. 

A‘ 1 have through life cultivated 
asmall parcel of land, and spent 

a considerable portion of my time ,in 


“the country, the, useful. receipis of 


our late Correspondent A. B. at-, 
itacted amy notice 5 ‘a intention is 
ihdubitably good, and ho deserves 
the thanks of your. readers; but |, 
who have tried .nearly all of these 
reco ed useful, practices, which 
are too o published al random, 
must leaye to caution him and. 
your rs at large, ‘that too many 
of such useful things, are really of ae 
use at all, : 
énn instance the manne culling 

‘auliflowers recommended, my cxpe- 
jen. A Bi that they aeamanie 
pentons only amumber of heads like 

rocoli. b which, can scarcely be 
called cauliflowers;aor are they worth 
keeping the land engaged, being a 
most exhausting crop. Vhose who 
want cauliflowers beyond their usual: 
season, will oaly find their purpose 
answered by a succession of them. 
_ The sowmg of Radishes, &c. also, 
among Turnips, under the idea of the 
fiy preferring the former, appears to 
be a groundless and,ridiculous notion ; 
for an explanation of which, 1 refer 
your curious.seaders to the last. edi- 
tion of the New Farmer's Calendar, 

Yours, &e, OLenicus. 
EE 

Mr. Unpay, Wigan, June 10, 

I REQUEST you to record the fol- 
lowing narratiye of the lougevity 

of one family in the townof Wigan, 
Lancashire, where Old Anne Glave 


died in: the Scholes, a few ycars since, 
at the advanced age ef 205; she was 
a woman well skilledin herbs, aud ob- 
tained her liyelihoed by gathering 
them im their proper seasons ; she re- 
tained her facultics to the last, and 
fullewed her trade of herb-gathering 
within a short time of ber death. 
Auve was the: daughter of Barnard 
Hartley, who lived 103 years, andties 
buried in Wigan Church-yard; Anne 
had several children, four of whom 
are now living at Wigan in good 
health; viz, Aune, aged 91; Ca- 
therine, 825: Sarah, 75; “and Eliza- 
beth, 72. Old Anne Glave buried her 
husband Reobert.at the age of 84; 
he was a fisherman,. wtd famous for 


making rhymes. Joe Rupp. 
— a — , 
Mr. Unpan, ot July ii. 


AJEVE me leave to inform some of 
your Botavteal Correspondents, 
that } have forseverul years past been 
an attentive observer of the Sun 
flower, and have generally found thit! 
it followed the: eourse ‘of ‘the sai, 
heing turned towards the Bast in the 
morning, towards the South about 
noon, and Westward. in the evening, 
But this has ‘never been the case, 
wherethe plant'has grown it shaded, 
or otherwise unfavourable sithativin. 
Concerning | the Helivtrope, VP ling 
says, * Deditibi berbas horarma itt- 
dices ; ctut ne quidem soli oculos tans 
a terra avoces,. heliotropimyr ae bu- 
pinum cireumaguntur com illo.” | ib.’ 
XW. Cap. 27: and agam, ** Helior 
tropis miraculum sepius diximus cur 
sole se circumagentis ; etiam mubilo 
dic.” Lib. xxii. cap. 6.. 1 couldbuever 
perceive myself, however, thot the 
Heliotrope was in fluenced mach by the 
sun, The imsertion of this will auch 

oblige S. 

ae 

+ Mr. Urnpan, ) Co Surrey, July fi 
A the many firtal instancesif 
Hydrophobia, | do not recollect 
to have heard of any person haviee 


been bit dy a Pug dog, although théy’ 
have been for some tune: past the méxt' 


fashionable favourites ; the onby pro- 
bable reason that occurs te me’ ix, 


that the breed of these dogs are! fot! 


$0 humerous asspahicls, terriers) &e. 
&e, If you think proper to give this 
observation a place in pour Magazine, 
it may probably call torth an answer 
from seme person who may be enubled 
to give it to the satisfaction of ©, B. 
Mr, 























Mr.Ursan, Shrewsbury, July 4. 
i ie your vol. LXIX. p. 113, ap- 
peared an account of Hazes 
Owen Abbey, co. eH accom- 
ied with a view of the Abbey- 
ouse, &c. The inclosed view of 
the remains of the Abbey-Church is 
sent as an ap e to it, The 
Church, when entire, must have been 
a stately edifice: the Chancel (and 
probably other parts of the floor) 
was paved with curious painted tiles; 
many have been discovered in re- 
moving rubbish from the ruins, some 
of which are preserved at the Abbey 
House. The following persons of 
distinction appear to have been bu- 
ried ‘here, viz. Jolm Lord Bote- 
tourt, Baron of Weoleigh; Sir Hugh 
Burnell, Baron also of Weoleigh; 
who married Joyce, daughter and heir 
of the before-named Lord John Bote- 
tourt; Sir William Lyttelton of 
Frankley, and Elianora his first wife ; 
the figure of this lady (in a cumbent 
position) was removed from the 
ruins in 1753, and placed in the 
Church-yard at Hagley, by order of 
the late George Lord Lyttelton. 

Sir Thomas Lyttelton, by will, 
dated “A t 22, 1481, “ bequeaths 
to the Abbot and Convent of Hales 
Owen his Book called Catholicon 
to their use for ever; and angther 
Book, wherein is contained the Con- 
stitutions Provincial, and De gestis 
Romanorum, and other treatises there- 
ing which he wills be jaid and 
bounded with an iron chain in some 
convenient part within the said 
Church, at his costs, so that all Priests 
and others may see and read it when 
it pleaseth them. 

The.Commune Sigillum, or Chapter 
Seal in the reign of Henry 1V. was 
a representation of the Biessed Vir- 
gin, in a sitting posture; on her 
eft knee, the infant Christ; in ber 
right hand, asceptre. The Arms of 
the Abbey, according to Tanner, 
were, Azure, a chevron Argent, be- 
tween three fleurs-de-lis Or. 

Yours, &e. D. P. 
——a 
A Letter written by Anna Sewarp lo 
one of her Literary Friends, Leb. 
15, 1806, om the subject of Mr. 
Souruny’s “ Aladoc,” and before 
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she had any acquaintance, personal 
or by pen, with that an*. 
ERTAIN tasteless, self-contra+ 
dicting, and unjust criticisms on 
escape iw one of the se tracts, 
ave recegtly been fo upon m 
attention. Conscious of ‘the high» 
estimation in which you hold that 
Poem, I persuade myself you’ will 
be interested by an impartial ana- 
lization of its claims to imstaut pa 
tronage and celebrity in the nation, 
aud in the period beuoured by its 
production. 

My utter inconnection with the 
Author must -bave teft my judg- 
ment unbiassed ; and my whiole life’s 
intimacy with the writings of our 
most celebrated Bards, is not me | 
to have produced indiscriminate, at 
over- valuing admiration of mew 
poetry; but I exult, unenvying, in 
the effusions of rising aod exaited 
Genius, disdaining to wait the tardy 
universality of praie, ere I assert 
their power and extent. 

Now, respecting the Strictares 
mentioned above, with evident re- 
luctance, and as evidently with a view 
to give groundiess censure the colour 
of impartiality, their Writer confesses 
Madoc to contain many beauties, but 
alledges that it is defective in those 
very points where genuine taste and 
sensibility perceive it eminently ex- 
ceileut. He pronounces the subject 
ill-chosen, aud brings the heavy 
charge of want of connection in the 
story and in the interests of the Cam. 
brian and ‘Indian personages; ob. 
serves that the sense is often wire- 
drawn, and rendered obscure by ver- 
boseness; that the language is mean- 
ly familiar; -wants strength and ele- 
vation; that the characters are not 
discriminated ; and that the incidents 
are plagiarisms from the history of 
Columbus. 

If these charges were just, the 
accuser, must have some difficulty 
in producing those many beauties, 
the existence of which he confesses, 
In addition to those unfounded ac- 
cusations, we find absurdly ridiculed 
as impertinent «nd irrelevant to the 
subject, the enquiries made by the 
Cambrian Prince oa his return home, 
after two years of uacorresponding 





* This inconnection with Mr. Southey remained till June 1807, when be honoured 
Mrs. Seward with a letter, and im February 1808 by a visit. 


Gent. Mac. July, 1808, 


absence, 
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absence, concerning the situation of 


bis country end family, which he had: 


left in a state that threatened the re- 
uewed horrors of civil war. Those 
enquiries were aot only nataral but in- 
evitable. The brief answer to them 
conveys to the reader those prelusive 
circumstanceswhich it was necessary to 
the immediate comprehension, and to 
the opening interest of the story, that 
heshouldleara. Qur Censor also pro- 
nounees the incidents improbable, 
though withthat inconsistency which 
i marksevery species f false- 
vod, He-had said they were pla- 
gegeins from the History of Colum- 
bus; again, that the specified 
means of -the British conquest were 
inadequate to its achievement. 
Entering the lists with this unjust 
accuser, let us first consider the sub- 
ject of the poem, and it will be found 
the happiest which perhaps the stores 
of antient or moderp history couid 
yield to the British Muse; wiz. the 
discovery of the Western world by a 
Prince of the Country's antient line- 
age, nearly for centuries ere Colum- 
bus and his followers explored those 
regions ; especially since there is resist- 
Jess evidence of the authenticity of the 
fact, though it vanished from the 
consciousness of the English Histo- 
rians, in consequence of the Coloni- 
zers not having kept up any inter- 
coprse with the Mother Country; 
and of course no commercial adyan- 
tages resulted to her, as they did to 
Spain aod Portugal, from the adven- 
ture, The Welsh Historians speak 
decidedly concerning this voyage of 
discovery. The concurrent testimony 
of English travellers uphold its verity 
by meutioning the existence, in the 
18th century, of a clan in America, 
some hundred leagues up the river 
Missouri, the people of which have 
the Luropean complexion, and speak 
the Welsh Janguege, and in whose 
settlements are found remains of in- 
treachments, and other vestiges of 
very antient Kuropean warfare. To 
these anti-fabulous testimonies, may 
_ be. added George Wharton’s Gesta 
Britannorum, published in Charles the 
Second’s rei_u, 1662. 11 contains 2 list 
of .the Welsh Monarchs, from the 
departure of the Romans till the final 
dissolution of kingly sway in that 
country. The following sentence is 
on the list: “1159, David ap Owen 
Gwineth; in his time, Mapoc his 
broiler discovered part of the West 
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Indies.” This old record is in the 
pre of the Rev. H. White, of 

ichfield. Thus is Mr. Southey’s 
spirited epic poem built on no vague 
tradition, but on an ascertained ad- 
venture, which removes the glory of 
primal discovery from Columbus toa 
British Prince; and hence it has high 
claim upon the attention of every 
British reader—upon the feelings of 
every British heart. 

The piot of the poem, Mavoc, is 
grandly simple; and so far dre the 
means of his conquest in India from 
being insufficient to its attainment, 
that amidst multitudes of the natives, 
“naked or vainly fenced,” the sub- 
cuing effect of the irov armour and 
steel weapons; of military discipline ; 
able generalship, by arrangement, 
aud vantage-ground, victory was in- 
eviiable. Its means were increased 
by a triple superstition in the foe, 
viz. an idea of supernatural interfer- 
ence in the cause of the strangers, an 
idea iuspired by objects sv novel, 
august, and incomprehensible, as Eu- 
ropean ships; next, the sudden sick- 
ness of the King of Aztlan, on the 
very morning when his tribes were 
on their outset to attack the enemy ; 
and lastly the failure of the arrow 
of the omen, when, though winged 
by an unerring archer against the bo- 
som of the second British chief, it 
fell ineffectual to the ground, broken 
and shivered by the iron shield. Of 
that defence the Aztecas were wholly 
unaware, and continued in the course 
of the battle to perceive with con- 
slernation that the strokes of their 
stune-set clubs, and their showers of 
wooden arrows, were repelled from 
tle breasts of the strangers, while by 
their swords, spears, and iron arrows, 
the indian muititudes fel! in heaps 
on eyery side. What marvel that 
these combined circumstances should 
produce dismay, rout, and overthrow, 
without the aid of guupowder explo- 
sion; that they fled “s@ many from 
so few;” that victory was with the 
few who under skilful generals formed 
an. impenetrable phalanx; espeti- 
ally when we reflect that it stood in 
a concave of rocks, the horns of the 
crescent nearly appoesching the edge 
of that lake which separated the do- 
maia of the Hoamen, on whose party 
Madoc and his people fought, from 
the immense plain of Aztlan, and its 
hundred inferior cities? To the iria- 
dequacy of numbers against even the 
single 
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single circumstir.ce “of Vocal. advan- 
tage, let the, action at Thermopylé 
bear witness! to the above circumstans 
ces we shouid add the arrowy shower 
upon the yielding Aztecas from, the 
bows of the Hvuamen, statipned on 
the rocks «bove, Not less strikingly 
unjust is the charge of indiscrimina, 
tion in the characters of the Britons 
and the Americavs.. Their charac, 
ters are kept perfectly distinct, while 
their destinies and interests are blend- 
ed, fitst by peaceful league alter the 
first contest, aud stipulation for the 
freedom of the conquered province 
of the Hoamen, anid which the Cam- 
brians had setticd themselves, also 
for the abolition of human sacritice ; 
and after that league had been bro. 
ken by the craft and intluence of the 
riests, anda fiercer struggle, of much 
Jonger duration, had ensued. Yet, 
amid this clash and involution of 
their mutual destinies, so discrimi- 
nated are the characters, that the 
virtues and vices of the ludians have 
the utmost local distinction, not oaly 
in the bold outlines, but in those nice 
and subtle disclosures of the heart 
and its passious, couyeyed by pic; 
‘Luresque deacription of looks and 
gestures, and by short sentences, 
which seem to escape the speaker, 
‘rather than to haye been purposely 
uttered, ‘The well-meaning Aing of 
“Aztlan; the more intrepid and vir- 
fuous Yuhidlhiton, each influenced 
by their priests to break the pacific 
league with the strangers, as unpi- 
ous towards their owo gods; the 
‘wise and firm Queen of the Hoamen ; 
the dark, sullen, and malicious Ama- 
lata; the faithful, affectionate, and 
allant youth Linceya ; his betrothed 
Coatel, in all her wild graces, her 
gentle kindness, heroic compassion, 
and filial duty; Zezonzomec, the 
crafty and sanguinary high priest of 
Aztlan; Ayuyaca, chief of the Pabas, 
or priests of the Hoamen, of gentle 
and ingenuous pas gel Neolin, next 
to him in place and power, cunning, 
artful, fierce, and treacherous; 7/a- 
lala, in his pride of youth, of enter- 
prise, and burning valour, “‘ the tiger 
of the war,” the Achilles of Aztlan-— 
al—all are Indian, the traits of Sa- 
yage life and manners discernible in 
every pictured look and gesture. 
To the imputed plagiarism of in- 
cidents from the history of the Spa- 
nish discovery it may with truth be 


is exquisite. 


‘delightful picture, some sub 
scription, or sotwe fercible appeal to 
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teplied, that Histéry is the poet’s 
happiest basis,, and that his super- 
structures never. rise fairer than from 
that foundation, .The Jliad and 4+ 
neid have the same.sort of obligation 
to the histories aud traditions of their 
country, and in mucu greater extent 
than either Mapog, or than Para- 
dise Lost to the tecords of Moses. 
Here let me observe that, if Milton's 
frees work excels Madoc in the sub- 
imity of particular passages, the lat- 
ter isevery, where more original and 
more interesting. ; / J 

If, which 1; much question, the 
Critic be sincere in his description of 
the style, he can have neitherear 
nor taste. Lf the elegance of tlie ver- 
biage be now aud then a little injured 
by the use of obsolete words and 


phrases, it is generally barmonious 


m its construction as original in. its 
character, is luminously perspicu- 
ous, dignified though simple, and 
never altennated, never verbose. Of 
the style of Madoc, the Critical Re- 
view for January 1806 justly .ob- 
serves, “the harmony. of the verse 
Here Mr. Southey has 
shewn himself a complete master— 

* Untwist'ng all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of Harmony—”’ 


and there is scarcely a single page 


without some striking peau sume 
ime de- 


the heart.” We must lament io find 
that stricture in the Critical Review, 
so just to Madoc respecting style, 
victire, and sentiment, so unjust to 
it as a whole work, and so flippant, 
and so mistaken, in ils coudemaatign 
of the manly and noble prelude. 
Madoc is ceriaimly not the blank- 
vette of Milton, Thomson, Young, 
Akenside, Cowper, or Crowe; yet 
has its wrimitalive structare every 
charm for a correct ear, though we 
may, in a very few instances, mect 
with a line systematically harsh, aud 
négicctful of quanlity. However. 
for one harsh line that occurs in Ma- 
doc, we meet with fifty in the Parz- 
dise Lost, amid all the glories of its 
vérsificaliop.. The style of Madoc 
most résembles that of the Bidle 
Pottry — the simplicity of the lan- 
guage in the narrations, and, on great 
occurrenc<s, all its bold sublimity. 
Though the,,Author fastidiously 
disclaims the title of pic for his Ma- 
doc, aud’ abjures in bis preface the 
rules 
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rules of Aristotle, 
all the epic requisites. Though he 
divides it into two parts only, it has, 
im reality, the three which are de- 
manded of epic story, and which 
constitute the ing, the middle, 
and the end. It ike its Greek 
and Latin arom agen Mew the midst 
of the adventure. It bears strik 
resemblance to the plan of Virgil's 
s with the arrival of Madoc at 
Fisbrother’s court, ike that of £neas 
at Carthage. David makes the same 
request to him, that Dido makes to 
the Trojan Prince: each, in conse- 
uence, relates the circumstances of 
bis eventful story, and a vast supe- 
riority of interest. and grandeur of 
event appears to me to rest with the 
Cambrian Herv. This includes 
the motives of his voyage, its heart- 
ing particulars, the arrival in 
South America, the primal and vic- 
torious contest there, and the subse- 
went establishment of tle Britons in 
that ri These events form the 
first actual division of the poem. 
Those lovely and pathetic incidents 
in Wales, which ensue in Madoc’s 
preparation for his second voyage, 
and delightfully fill up the time it 
must necessarily take, constitute the 
second division. Of them the Poet 
is the historian, as he is of the resi- 
dence of Aineas at Carthage. Ma- 
doc’s return to his American colony ; 
the reinforcements he carries thi- 
ther; the revolt of the Aztecas, and 
the far more desperate conflict he 
then sustains ; his captivity ; his com- 
bat on the stone of sacrifice, his 
bonds and deliverance, the spirited 
‘and tic episodes involved in. the 
‘conflict, and accessary to its fate; 
the destruction of idol worship; the 
terrible graces attendant, whict » with 
the advantage of credibility, more 
than recompense the ce of su- 
ural machinery ; the final con- 
Mest obtied by Madoc and his fol- 
owers; the éxpulsion of the subdued 
Aztecas, With the grandest of all sui- 
cides, that of the fierce, but not ig- 
noble, Tlalala, constitute the third 
division. Infinitely more diversified 
by interesting events, by variety of 
acters, atid by scenery, is this 
‘the third i 


has the poem 


third part, than vision of 
the Aineid, viz. the uest of 
Htaly. Turnus sinks before Yubidthi- 


ton, both -as 2 Valorows and a virtu- 
ous warrivr. Ambition, and the lust 


‘names of his personages, particularly 


of uest, forming no part of Ma- 
dbc’o idtecument pod the Az- 
tlan territory; but rather the injuries 
inflicted on its antient possessors the 
Hoamen, and the desire of planting 
the Christian faith on the ruins of 
dark and bloody idolatry, leave the 
Cambrian Hero in full ion of 
our esteem’ and love. He subducs 
Aztlan for Erylliab and her people, 
and incorporates his subjects with 
hets; while all that a. to the 
sanguinary p:.stcraft of the idola- 
trous worship is painted with the 
force of Dante’s Muse. 

You will agree with me that the 
sentiments of this new epic touch 
every feeling heart, and perpetually 
fill the eye of sensibility wth those 
tears which it is luxury to shed; and 
this, either by their generous cleva- 
tion, or natural tenderness; that its 
pictures start from the page, and live 
and move before us, and that its ex- 
quisite landscapes possess the singular 
ee of not being introduced and 
msylated, but of rising out of the 
subject, and of being connected with 
the story; also that a noble strain of 
pious morality runsthrough the whole 
work. The strange criticism which 
I have been endeavouring to refute, 
after accusing the poem in question 
of want of dignity in style, stigma- 
tizes one e of the utmost ge- 
nuine sublimity, with inflexion and 
incomprehensible bombast. It is 
where Madoc describes to David his 
sensations and ideas during the terri- 
ble storm in the first voyage, amid 


seas till thea unexplored, and before [. 


the formation of the earth was 
known, or its self - balancing power 
understood. Those conjectures, and 
the communication of them to his 
brother, are perfectly natural ; and the 
elevated language suited to the vast- 
ness of the objects, and the awful 
terrors they awakened; for it is so- 
lemn and magnificent. 

The same contemptuous accusation 
is brought against that charming pas- 
sage which describes so concisely, 
and so very poetically, the first rise 
of that impulse, which stimulated 
the daring adventure, when Madoc 
and Cadwallon were sitting on the 
sea shore. 

Then the poet is censured for the 


in the regal family of Owen. They 
were, doubtless, their real names a. 
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the Welsh histories, and to have 
changed them for fei ones, had 
been at once idle and destructive of 
thé historic truth of the poem in its 
leading circumstance: Tliree out of 
the seven are very musical—David, 
Hoel, Llewelyn; and surely Yor- 
worth, Ririd, Rodri, and Goervyl, are 
nol more inharmonious than T ydides, 
Ajax, and Smintheus, or than An- 
dromache, or Dido. Perhaps the Cri- 
tic would have chosen the royal bre- 
thren and their sister to have been 
named Damon, Philander, Collin, 
Strephon, Corydon, ‘Thirsis, and 
Chloe. What's ina name, provided 
it be common-place and mean! The 
ear soon becomes reconciled to the 
harshest, if it be attached to the per- 
formance of heroic actions. 
; —— 
Mas. Anne Onv, Late or Queey 
' Anye-sreect Weer. 

T HIS lady bad a mind so highly cul- 

tivated, was possessed of such use- 
ful acquirements, and ornamental ac- 
complishimnents,—adorued with beauty 
and grace in early youth, — and was 
gifted with such superior intellects, 
as, in riper years, inclined her friends 
to regard her reflections as flowing 
from wisdom, and her opinions as 
almost oracular. 4 

She was connected, for the last 
forty years of her life, with persons 
of sv high a class in socicty for learn- 
ing, wit, and talents, that it seems 
as if a female of such worth, facul- 
ties, and prudent conduct, should 
not be allowed to quit the world un- 
noticed. 

Few of her most intimate and il- 
lustrious friends are nyw living, who 
by the young, active, and thought- 
less, at a balf, and the old, sour, and 
censorious, at a card-table, in deri- 
sion, were called Blue - slockings; a 
title which, aceording to Mr. Burke, 
originated at Bath, from Mr. Stilling- 
fleet, the learned and scientific Natu- 
ralist, and perhaps some others, who 
used to walk about, aud attend Mrs. 
Vesey's converzationi, in roll-up blue 
ribbed stockings. This beautiful, na- 
tural, and ingenuous lady, was the 
wife of Mr. Vesey, an Irish gentie- 
man of an antient family, wilh some 
literature and some caprice, who was 
one of the early members of the club 
instituted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr: Johnson, and Mr. Burke. This 


meeting was first held at the ‘Turk’s-. 


head inGerard’s-street,Soho, oné evea- 
img in every week. at seven o'clocks 
where they supped, and usually conti- 
nued their coaversations to a late hour. 
But this tavern, where the club had coa- 
tinued their meetings about sixteen 
years, being let for a private hause, 
they removed to different houscs that 
were open for the entertainment of 
social meetings, and changed theic 

lan to a dinner once a fortnight 

uring the meeting of Parliament, 
when it was usually styled The Lite- 
rary Club, and sometimes Tag Civn, 
par excellence *. ' 

Mrs. Vesey, without conversing 
much herself, was the first who as- 
sembled at her house in Loudon per- 
sons of both sexes eminent for learn- 
ing, science, general literature, and 
the fine arts; and to remove all for- 
mality about place and precedence, 
and that each might equally hear 
and be heard by the rest, she formed 
them into a circle, not indeed encum- 
passing a round table, but one of the 
company, whom she seated in. the 
centre. 

Mrs. Montague was the second who 
invited to these meetings all the first- 
rate people who eva conversation 
better than cards, which she‘never ad- 
mitted. 

Mrs. Ord was very early enlisted in 
this corps, and had frequent meetings 
at her house. Of the early part of 
this lady’s life, the author of this ar- 
ticle can only speak by tradition, as 
she was turned of forty before their 
acquaintance began. 

Miss Anne Dillingham was the sole 
and darling daughter of Mr. Dilling- 
ham, aa eminent anatomist and surge- 
on, whe having himself a taste for li- 
terature and the fine arts, had her edu- 
cated by masters of the first rank, in 
music particularly, of which art her 
father was passionately fond ; she wag 
taught the elements, and to perform 
on the jarpsichord, by Mr. Keeble, 
a master in the highest esteem 
the first. nobility aud gentry of his 
time ; but in her vocal studies, haying 
a clear and powerful voice, she had 
the advantage of receiving lessons 
from Signior Ginsippe San Martini, 
the celebrated performer on the haut- 
bois, and composer, which fixed her 
taste and partiality for Italian musick. 

* The history of this club is given im dn 
ample and satisfactory manner in Bos- 
well’s Life of Dr. Johnson, 

She 
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She drew well, and was a very good 
judge of painting ; she had read every 
eminent book in our language, in 
French, aud in Italian. She wrotea 
fine ‘haud; and in her letters and dis- 
cussions on particular subjects to her 
confidential friends, her style was 
eorrect and elegant. She was con- 
stantly loysl, rd adevout Christian 
of the Esteblisied Charch, equally 
free trom b.gotry aud fanaticism. 

Ste was i.arried early to Mr. Ord, 
a» atieman of a large estate in 
Nerthumberland, where he had two 
beautiful places, which his graudsou, 
one of the members for Morpeth, 
now enjoys. Mr. Ord, this gentie- 
man’s ancestor, had an uncie. who 
was Lord Chief Baron in Scotiand. 

When Mrs. Ord, soon afier her 
marriage, went into the North, her 
voice, person, and accomplisiments, 
were very much admired, and soow 
placed her at the head of dilettanti 
vocal performers in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle, as the beautiful 
Lady Milbank was of the instrumen- 
tal; being the favourite scholar of 
Mr. Avison, an ingenious, polite, 
and cultivated man, who, having been 
in Italy, was more partial to the com- 
positions of Gemimiani and Marcello, 
than tu those of Handel: and Ra- 
meau’s harpsichord concertos —he 
adopted and imitated in preterence Lo 
those for the Organ by the great Saxon 
Timotheus, who despotically reigned 
in England. Avison, from being an 
agreeable, well-informed, and gen- 

emanlike man of the world, di- 
rected the musical opinions of his cir- 
cle to his own taste, and, in some in- 
stances, prejudices; and Giardini, in 
high favour with Mrs. Fox Lane, af- 
terwards Lady Bingley, and the Mar- 
chiouess of Rockingham, his scholars, 

enerally spending his summers in 
the North, joined Avision’s party 
against the votarics of Handel. . 

Mrs. Ord, after the decease of her 
mést kind and affectionate husband, 
who left all his great property at her 
disposal, except the entailed estate, 
quitting the North, settled in Lon- 

on; but in musick, remained a firm 


adherent to the A visonian school ; yet 
without hostility to the Handelians, 
in whose faith she had been confirmed 
by the three Northern musical jumi- 
naries, the Rev. Mr. Allet, a great 
traveller and collector of musick, Sir 
Lionel Pilkington, a severe aud caus- 


tie critick, and the all-knowing and 
decisive Lr, Brown. 
‘Mrs. Ord had ‘a mother who lived 


to a very great age at Bath, with - 


whom sic pivusly spent several months 
every year. Hersyciety in town was 
select ; seldonr having any other cum- 
pany at dianer previous to the siug 
party, than Mrs. Boscawea, Mrs. 
Mouiague, Mrs, Carter, Mrs. Gar 
rick, and Hannah. More.. The in- 
cvine of which she was possessed ena- 
bied her to live.in a most respectable 
style 3 but when she gave dinners to 
friends of both sexes, her hospiiality 
breathed good sense, good tasic, and 
plenty, but no splendour was aifected, 
or useless expence; a prudent pagsi- 
mony enabled her io succour cala- 
mity and patient ‘poverty, unasked, 
as well as to accumulate a large sum 
for posthumous remembrances. She 
was sometimes rigid, severe, and in- 
exorable against her greatest favour- 
ites who had taken any impresent 
step, short of criminality, of whith 
she thought them incapable; but 
those of whose worth and fir uness of 
inind she was convinced, she honoured 
with a friendship that was. sig@ady, 
zealous, and in a high degree liberal, 

When she was between sixty and 
seventy, her head had a coustaut vi- 
bration, which threatened palsy ; but 
subsequent to that, she seemed to 
enjoy a renovalion of youth, health, 
activity, aud spirits; and though she 
ceased going to public places, she 
seldom let a ni ft pass without a 
converzationi at home, or-going te 
oue, or to musick abroad. She was 
very unfortunate in the loss of her 
children. Mrs. Bigge, her eldest 
daughter, the most accomplished, 
intelligent, and best - bred woman 
of her time, died of @ consumption 
ouly two years before her mother. 
Her second daughter, highly edu- 
cated, beautiful, and amiable, had 
the misfortune to have a muslin gown 
set on fire by a spark from a coal in 
extremely cold weather, during a 
deep snow. She was just able to ring 
the bell; but when the servant came 
up she was all in flames, and the car- 
pet bemg nailed down, he could pro- 
pose no other expedient for extin- 
guishing the blaze, than that of going 
into the street and rolling her in the 
snow; but she was so dreadfully 
burnt, that after existing four or five 
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days fn excruciating torture, her last 
breath was an agonizing scream. 

Out of seven sons only one sur- 
vived, a clergyman, whom she had 
not seen for many years. He is mar- 
ried, and has many very fine chil- 
dren. Mrs. Ord has left £20,000. 
entirely in legacies; £500. to a faith- 
ful butler, who ‘seemed much at- 
tached to her; €500. more to an old 
and worthy housekeeper ; and to se- 
veral friends, as mementos, she be- 
queathed s hundred or two hundred 
pounds each. Yet still her Executor 
and Kesiduary Legatee will not be 
a disappointed expectant. We 
seen a letter of his to one of his mo- 
ther’s fr ends who had been remember- 
ed in her bequests, in which he does 
not express himseif with the coldness 
of discontent or frustrated hope, but 
lameuts his naving “ the meianch ot 
task of announcing the decease of his 
muen-loved and honoured mother, 
which took place on the 28th ef 
May, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two: it is a Gonsolation to reflect, 
that she expired without a groan or 
strugvle, and iu full possession of her 
mental faculdies, after a short illness 
of three days.” ’ 
~ “‘Phough Mrs. Ord had survived al- 
mosi all her oid, dear, and confiden- 
tial friends, she will be extremely, 
missed in the circle of her acquaint- 
ance, which she graced and embel- 
lished with her koowledge, experi- 
ence, and penctration imto charac- 
ters, and enlivened with biographi- 
cal anecdotes well uarrated. 

i 

Mr. Urpan, May 18. ° 
HERE are some very judicions 
observations by Meutor in p. 
302. I think the plan he suggests 
would go-a great way towards 
remedying the incoyvenieace he com- 
plains of, but miglit not quite reach 
to the extent he seems to hope; for 
the mere alteration of the interior 
of ‘the present Churches would, I am 
afraid, not be equal to the demands 
of the increased population; and I 
believe it may not be improbable 
that the increase of Dissenting Cha- 
ils is not so much owing to the 
increase of Dissenters as to the want 
of accommodation in our Churches 
for those who prefer some public ob- 
servance of Keligion to the total 
want of it, because not able to find 
tocm at Church. 1 take the liberty, 


We have’ 
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Sir, to offer a few hints of a plan 
which, coupled with Mentor’s, might 
perhaps be of some avail, The 
thought that strikes me is, that a _ 
society should be formed, to be called — 
the Chapel Institution, to be sanction- 
ed by Legislative Authority. To be 
under the direction of a President, 
Vice-presideat, and Governors. That 
the Archbishops, each alternately for 
a year, should be President; that the 
Bishops should be Vice-presidents; 
that every person subscribing a cer- 
tain sum should bea Governor. That 
in every Church and Chapel of the 
Established Religion a Sermon should 
be annually preached, and a collec- 
tion made tor the benefit of the Fund. 
That the object of the Fund should 
be, the erection of pew Chapels of 
ease in populous districts, and annex- 
ing them to tue Vicarage thereof. 
That wherever such a Chapel was 
erected, two additional Churchwar- 
dens should serve for the parish, so 
that some two of the Churchwar- 
deus might attend such Chapel for 
its occasions. ‘Yhat, upon the erec- 
tion of each such Chape', such a sum 
should be set apart from the Fund, 
as that the interest thereof would 


py salaries, 
To the Vicar £.... whoshouldal- 


‘ ways have and pay out of this Stipend 


a Curate expressly for the Chapel. 

To the Alternoon Lecturer #.... 
the preseutation to which Lectureship 
should be ia the gift of the President 
for the time being. 

To the Clerk €.... who should 
also act as Secretary to the Commit- 
tee after-meaiioned, and should be 
elected by them, 

To the Orgauist £.... who 
should also be elected by the Com- 
mittee, 

For contingent expences of the 
Ch pel, £.... per annum. 

That the Parish should pay all 
other officers, and all expence of 
repairs, &c. that might be over and 
beyond the sum so provided for con- 
tugencics. 

The first complete finishing of the 
buildings, with all their requisites, 
being effected at the eptire expence 
of the Fund of the Society, the Cha- 
pels, with their yard, &c. should, im- 
mediately after being consecrated, 
become parts of the respective Vi- 
carages. 

That the Chapels should be built 


im 
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im the Gothic Style—plain, lofty, and 
substantial; witn steeples and roomy 


Chancels (1 cdunot bear to see the 


Altar-table huddled up into a mere 
projection, as if it had been something 
originally forgot), 

he body of the Chapel to be en- 
tirely free; reserving only such ac- 
commodation for strangers, &e. as 
proposed by Mentor, 

he Lofts to be lett off under the 
direction of the Committee; such 
seats to be taken «s from the Vicar, 
fer the sake of legal precision; but 
the Vicar himself to be only in respect 
of such rents a Trustee, to pay the 


game over to the Committee of the. 


Chapel, who should themselves act 
as Committee to the Institution, and 
annually pay over the rents and col- 
lections, and make up the accounts 
tothe Institution according! y. 

That the Vicar, the Lecturer, the 
Churchwardens, and every Governor 
of the Institution personally attend- 
ing the mectings of the Committee, 
to be periodically held in the Vestry 
of such Chapel, should, being so as- 
sembled, be the Committee of the 
Chapel to manage and direct the 
local concerns thereof. 

That it should be imperative upon 
the Committees to keep the Chapels 
thoroughly neat and clean, 

That the Institution should have 
power to purchase land for the Cha- 
pel-yards, not exceedmg for each a 
certain number of acres. 

That the Institution should hold 
general meetings, &e.:; elect its own 
efticcrs, such as Treasurer, Secretary, 
&c. &c.; have power to make bye- 
laws for its own regulation, &c.; and, 
im general, such powers and authori- 
ties given to it as would but effectuate 
the inteutions of it. That parishes 
should not have power to hinder the 
erection of such Chapels as the Insti- 
tution, which would act under the 
venerable authority of the Archbi- 
shops and Bishops, should deem it 
proper to construct. 

hat one-teath part of the dis- 
pos¢able’ money of the Institution 
might, at the discretion of the In- 
stitution, be applicable towards the 
building aud repairing of any Churches 
or Chapels whatsoever, as might 
scem expedient. H. 

rt 

Mr. Unnay, June 14. 
I SHALL be obliged to you if you 

will favour me with the insertion 
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of the following lines in your most 
excellent Publication, and hope that 
some of your learned and liberal Cor- 
respondents will be induced to deliver 
their sentiments on the subject, It 
has been my lot unfortunately to 
be situated where several Suicides 
have been committed; some of the 
unhappy objects were known to be 
real Lunaticks, and several others 
were driven to undertake the fatal 
resolution, on account of their pro- 
fligacy aud extravagance; but im all 
these instances the fashionable yer- 
dict of Lunacy has been invariably 
returned. 

Now, Mr. Urban, I beg to premise, 
that I am ‘far from being of that in- 
human or uncharitable disposition as 
to wish to injure the feelings of the 
relatives of such unfortunate persons: 
—no, | trust that very dffierent mo- 
tives influence me whilst | am writing. 
But | feel that Il have a Conscience, 
which tells me that I ought not to 
insult my Maker in the most solemn 
of all Services, by reading “ Far- 
asmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God of his great mercy to take unto 
himself the soul of our dear brother 
here departed.” And again, “ We 
give thee hearty thanks, for that it 
hath pleased thee to deliver this our 
brother out of the miseries of this 
sinful world.” How can I call it the 

reat mercy of God in taking to 
imself a person whom he did not 
take, but who daringly rushed imto 
his presence without being . called 
for? And how can I return hearty 
thanks unto God, for that it hath 
pleased him to deliver this our bro- 
ther out of this miserable world? 
Can I thank God for the greatest ca- 
lamity that a mortal can inflict, and 
blasphemously say, that an act which 
his holiness and justice must abhor 
and forbid, hath plgased him! Not 
I cannot; my mind revolts at the 
idea. 1 shall therefore be much 
obliged to any of your worthy Cor- 
respondents, if they will inform me, 
whether a Minister can be compelled, 
by law, to read the Burial Service 
over a person that hath committed 
Suicide, whilst the Rubrick, at the 
commencement of that Service staz.ds 
thus? ‘“ Here it is to be noted, that 
the Office ensuing iw not to be used 
for any that die unmbaptized, or ea- 
communicate, er have laid violent 
hands upon themselves.” If so, | hope 
they will be so good as to point on 
e 
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the consistency of the obligation, and 
explain away the scruples which I 
now entertain, that no person can 
read the Service on such occasions, 
without being guilty of blasphemy: 
Yours, dc, Cuenicus. ; 
———E——— . 
Mr. Unpax, January 28. 
SEND you (Plate 1.) an. Last 
View of Sr. Eawe Church, Cora- 
wall. The Tower }is ‘a: handsome 
structure, built of cut grantie, or, 
as it is here commoarily cailed, moor- 
sturte, gud contains five times 
bells, which were cast by the Penning- 
tous ia the year 1166, out.of three 
larger ones, of which one or two had 
been cracked, 

The Church itself has little to re- 
commend. jit, either ig its outward 
form or internal ornaments, It. is 
about 68 feet long, and 35-wide on 
the inside; Jt consists of a Nave and 
Chancel of equal height, a North 
Aile of mearly the same dimensions, 
divided pect pillars; and a small 
transverse, Aile or Transept oa the 
South,, calied the Tregassow Aile, 
from a tradition, that it was. built by 
one of ,the Coke family, who pos- 
sessod the barton of Tregassow for 
about 150 years. 

, From the spreading and _ conse- 
uent irregular pressure of the roof, 
the North and South walls are fyrced 
out of their, perpendicular so much 
as to threaten, at wo very distant 
period, the fall of the building. 

In the North Aile is a maural monu-» 
ment ‘with the following dacriptions , - 

‘*Herelyeth ye body of Rob.1ren- ; 
-creeke, of I'rencrecke in Crede, in the 
county of Cornwall, esq., Counseller > 
at Lawe 30 yeares,: justice ‘of, ther 
peace cosam, a lover of his cofl-. 
trye, frtendlye to his . neighbours, , 
liberal to ye poore, his payndul toa» 
vil in the one, his reddye advice far 
‘and boGtifall hospitalitye . 

of a cote.’ 


life; who 1: 

with God aud man, dy 
_Also here lyeth buried. ye. bodye 
of Axis his .wife, daughter and, co-: 


> 


y@ space of 40 years; mad her peace 
in Christ with God and man, and dyed 
JG. 20, 1596. Theise left behind 
yem, 4 daughters: 1, Julian; married 
unto John Carminowe of Respryne,! 
Esq. 2. Jane, married to Rit. Pé- 
warue, of Penwarne in Mawnan, Esq.- 
3. Kathariney married to Digorye 
Poiwhele of Polwhele, Esq. 4. Ho- 
nor, married to Wiltiam Mehonne,; 
from Bochoake descended, Esq: The? 
armes quartered on ther husbands’ sct- 
chious, with ther coulors, as you s¢.”” 

The coats of arms ou the’ monu- 
ment are five, viz. 

First, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, 
a chevron Sabic, surmounted by a 
cross pattée ofthe second for Tren- 
creeke; 2 and 3, Argent, a chevron 
Gules, bet ween three dolphins embow- 
ed....for Kendall. lmwpaling quar- 
terly, | and 4, Azure, three fishes 
naiant in.pale....for Vivian; 2 ani 3, 
Argent, a chevron Sable, between 
three jackdaws, for Kingdon. 

The second coat contains the arms 
of Carminow, impaled with, Tren- 
creeke, viz, Azute, a bend Or, sur- 
mounted by a label of three: points 
Gules, for Carminow; impaling. Ar- 

ent, a chevron Sable, surmounted 

y a cross pattée of the same, for 
Trencreeke. 

The third, Penwarne—Azure, -a 
chevron Argent, between three fleurs- 
de-lis, impaling Trencreeke as above. | 

a Soe eee eee, ‘a 
siltire engrailed Ermine, impaling 
Reendeuhon - tog 

, Phe fifth, Mohun—Or, a cross en- 
grailed Sabic, impaling Trenereeke, 

ln the Tregassow Aile are the fel- 
lewigg monuments : re 

~On a stone, fitted to the sill of oe 
ofthe windows, is this inseriptién’: 
** Johanna: filia Gedionis: Hay de 
Cadhay, armigeri, uxor Johausis Gilli 
Johanais Coke de Tregassowe, armj- 
geri, obiit 30 die Decembris, Anno 
Dimi .1630: corpus hic deponitur. 
Filisim,, uxerem, aueun qualem quid 
vptaret, uiulicrem ‘denique probatis- 
simaia,; “secult testimonio 
posteritas credat.” ¢ ; .* 

“Over the above are: the arms of 
Coke » Ermine, onsa bend -cottised 


heretrix unto Wali tivan, Gt. and’ Sebte, three -cats* passaut’ gitardant - 


to K ingdo, of Treonsie, Esq, She 

lived with ye foresaid Rob. frenereeke, 

a modest, lovinge, and obediet wife, 
Gent, Maa, duly, 180. 


Or, with adabel = a cresment far - 
diiference,. for Coke; impaling -At- 
geut, three bars gemels Agute, een 
\) jody. . alief 
ae 
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chief Gules a barulet dancette Or, 
fi don. ; 
pe stone, affixed to the 
Bast wall, are the arms of Jago: 
Vaire, a bordure surmounted by 12. 
crow ¢ and under, this im- 


scription : 
“Here lyeth the body: of John 
© of Truthen, Esq. w 
ie life, in the on of God, the 
sixth, day. of October, in the yeare 
ef our Lord 1652. 
®* He was more then he scem'd, yct 
seem'd to be _ [gree 
More than a thousand more ; his pedi- 


 Ipdrawn in Heaven, where, if ere you 


come, [or tombe.” 
You’! see more of him thai in verse 
These are all the monuments in 
the Church, In the Chureh-yard are 
none worthy ‘of notice, except. an 


‘altax-tomb in memory of Edward, 


ape. who, Rasing baat eee 
of alow family in parish, is 
frugality and general good pai , 
froma waitsr in Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
Lendon, at Jast became one of the 
masters of it, aud who died of a con- 

nat Truro, February 9, 1799, 


50. 

The Church, in Bacon’s Liber Regis, 
ios anid to be dedicated to St. Ermett; 
but Hails, in his History, says, that the 

of the tutelar Saint is Hermes, 
pl end of the parish, he gives 
the following account : 

“ St. Erme, or Herme, a rectory, 
is.situate in the hundred of Powdre, 
and hath upon the East, Probus; 
Nesth, Nereland; West, St. Alle; 
South, Clement's. As for the name, 
ttLisderived from St. Herme, the ta- 

ar guardian Saint of this Church ; 
extant and endowed long before the 


Nerman Conquest (b e Lord of 
the Maner Peite or Polduh, ° 
taxed. in, Domesday's Roll), and there- 


fore the Church again is taxed in 
‘s Rell, 20-William I. 1087, 
by the name of Ermen-hen, i. ¢. old 
or entient Herme; otherwise, after 
ick British, old or antient poor, 
or a hermit (see Verstegan upon the 
word Ermen); which name seems to 
point at some anticut hospital for the 
» or hermitage, heretofore in this 
ially since in the 
in oe » 
the Pope, made by the Bishops o 
London and Winchester, 1294, Legle- 
sia de Hermete in decanatu de Powdre, 
is rated vil. f.¢. the poor’s house, 


;. more 
ion of B 


or the hermit’s-house. In Wolsey’s 
Inquisition 1521, and Valor Bene- 
ficiorum, by the name of Erme, xxii/. 
xiiis. ivd. 

“The name Herme, possibly, is de- 
rived from’ Herme, im set or 
laid upon sepwichres, or from Her- 
ma, sgnifying firm, staying, or sta- 
blishing : the history of whom fol- 
loweth : 

* He was born at Rome, about 
% year of our Lotd 80, in the sie 

Emperor Titus V . 
noble extraction; oreedis ta the 
time of the Trajan, was 
made governor of tliat city; during 
which, Pope Alexander exercised the 
office of a faithful Pastor, preaching 
the Gospel of Christ gratis, in sea- 
son and out of season, te youtig and 
old, rich and poor. Ando effectiial 
were his Sérmons, that not only or- 
dinary people, bat noble, were con- 
verted to the Christian Faith, and 


baptized by hith; and them 
Herme the goverior, with about 
1250 persons more that followed him. 


And because the custom of the 
sok koaaen pte A such as were 

ised _should, for certain 
days, be atsired in and wear white 
vestments (and the Canon of the 
Roman Church to this day obliges 
every baptized peron and infant at 
the time of baptism, to have a white 
cloth on their heads); the sight of 
so many people at Rome in that 
white livery (all prepared at the cost 
of Herme) going up and down the 
streets, gave much discontent to 
those who were zealous in the wor- 


ship of false Gods; but especially to 


the prieste of the idols; who fore- 
seeing that, if the Govérnor were 
left to proceed in this manner with- 
out molestation, their Religion would 
come to nought, called a Synod or 
Council of themselves at Rome; 
wherein it was concluded ag ‘ahso- 
lutely hecessary, to prevent this grow- 
ing mischief and imipicty, that a letter 
from them should be written to the 


Emperor, then im Seleucia, to ac- 


= with what bis said deputy 
done, the ill consequences 


that would attend it in case the mat-‘ 


ter wasnot speedily inspected. Where- 
upon, this letter coming to his hands, 
he forthwith dispatched a nobleman, 
called Aurelianus, with plenary au- 
thority to redress this matter. Pre- 
sently after which Trajan died; which, 

I judge, 
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Thercfore, | once more exhort thee, 
ish opi- 


I judge, is the reason that some 
writers say, that the Martyrdom of 
Herme and Pope Alexander was in 
big time; and others it was in 
owever, I 
thiak it is sufficient in this place to 
say, that in the time of Trajan they 
were apprehended, and in the time of 
Adrian put to death. 

Auretianus arrived at Rome with 
his commission ae the pre- 
mises, where, by the Idvl Priests, he 
was welcomed with great pomp aud 
solemnity, who complained agdinst 
Pope Alexendier Herme, that 
they deserved to be burnt to death, 
for that they persuaded great mul- 
titudes of people, by words and ex 
ample, tu coutemn and slight the 
Roman Gods, through zeal to the 
crucified God of the Christians. 
Whereupon St. Herme was dismissed 
of his o from being governor of 
the City, and taken imto custody by 
Quirinus the Tribune, and soon after 
brought before Aurelianus’s tribunal ; 
who thereupon not only tod St. 
Herme what matters of fact were 
mang against him, but also made 
a long eloquent discourse to him 

inst the truth of the Christian 

igion and the doctrines, thereof, 
earnestly persuading him from the 
practice of that uew profession; and 
told St. Herme farther, that, he being 
reputed a wise ond learned man, he 
wondered how he should entertain 
an opinion of another life after this 
was ended, seeing the bodies of men 
when they die become dust and ashes, 
and retarn to their first chaos; and 
the most durable part, the bones, 
lasted not long, but in time rot and 
consume to nothing; and seeing it 
cannot be rationally proved that 
men’s souls do. exist after death of 
the body, or live in a. future state 
after this life is ended, it was not 
rational to. believe those doctrines 
that tended thereto; especially since, 
by so domg, a man parted with a real 
good for au unceriam one—the plea- 
sant enjoyments under the sun, in 
expectation of felicities that are only 
imagimary in the shades. ‘* What dis- 
creet man, therefore, besides thyself 
(said Aurelianusto St. Herme), would 

over his life without continuing 
mm honoar and credit in the world, 
exchange a royal dominion and ef- 
fiuence of good things, for contempt, 
shame, impr soament, and poverty? 


Herme, to leave those fi 
nions, and i 
erifice and.adore the Gods 
ancestors and. the: . 
St. Herme replied, ** I 
fore been of the 
nion thou art,- 
bodies of men die 
I have been better i 
sidered those tenets, I fi 
nions foolish and erroneous; 
cially for that it doth 
with the rules of i 
reason, that immaterial 
exist without matter; 
quently the souls of men, 
an immaterial or spiritual 
may live after death of a material 

y, wherein for atime it resided, 
as-well as live in it pro tempore, ana 
being extant before.” 

Aurelianus and Quirinus. 

how ineffectual. their counsel apd 
guments were like to prove, 
notice thereof to the Emperor Adrian, 
who forthwith sent a band of soldiers 


3 ag 
sini 


fait 


i 
§ 


to the jail, where he and ma 
for Christianity were con » com- 
manding that all those the 

there that had been baptized, should 
be put into a bark and/aunehed forth 
into the sea, and when were at 
a considerable distance from the shore, 
they should fasten stones about their 
necks, and cast them into the sea. 
Which order was accordingly put in 
execution, to the martyrdom of great 
numbers of Christians, and amo 
them, in particular, St. Balbina is es- 
pecially remembered. 

St. Herme,; after he had suffered 
many torments, had his head chopped 
off by the common h an the 
28th of August, ano Domini 118, as 
the Agonal saith; but Baronius says, 
anno Dom. 132, Trajan being dead, 
and Adrian Emperor of Home. He 
was buried by his sister Theodora in 
Via Salaria, not far from the City.” 

The above extract is taken from 
a a ae — Ph pepe oa 
composed illiam a 
son of a goad family in the county, 
of which a part — is in print. it 
was printed and published in folio 
numbers, about the year 1150, by 
Andrew Beice, then resident at 
Truro, and who afterwards was an 
eminer.t ~printer at Exeter, and aw 
thor of “ The To phical Dic 
tionary,” in two v folios the 

Mobiad, 
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Mobiad, -a poem; Exmoor Dia- 


C8, Ee 
- The parishes are gescribed alpha- 
betically; but, an the publisher's ar- 
-Fiving at the letter H. he was dis 
couraged from ponies the work, 
by the want of purchasers. This is 
said to have been occasioned by the 
scurrilous anecdotes and reflections 
thrown on some of the principal fami- 
lies; though ov 2 comparison of the 
printed copy with the original, it 
appears that Mr. Brice had-the pre- 
“caution to omit some of the most ob- 
TDoxious passages. 

The tle of -Hals's MS. is “ The 
‘compleat History of Cornwall, part 
it. being the Parochial. History.” 
The first part, it is presumed, con- 
tained the general History of the 
County, ; 

The MS. originally consisted of 
‘eight folio quires of paper, but of 
these two are now — The pa- 
rishes are numbered, and are in all 


The first three quires contain the 


parishes inning with the letters 
-A,B, €, 7 FG, and pari of H: 
from No. 1, St. Advent, to No. 72, 
Helleston. These three were printed. 
 'The fourth contains the remainder 
of H, with I, and K: from No. 73, 
Hill (South), to No. 90, Kilkkhamp- 
ton. 

Fifth, missing. by are 

‘The sixth contains parishes under 
the letters L and M; from part of 
No. 116, Ludilian, to No. 137, Min- 
ver. 

Seventh, missing. : 

The eighth contains parishes under 
R,S, T,V, W; from No, 165, Roach, 
to No. 203, Whitstones; which con- 
cludes the Parochial History. 

The printed copies are flow be- 
come extremely scarce, and on that 
account the above extract may me- 

it reprinting. 
’ The parish feast used to be held 
on the jast Sunday in August, which 
is the Sundsy nearest to the day on 
which the tutelar Saint Herne was 
martyred, accordivg to the preceding 
‘account of him. but about iwenty 
years since, the farmers of the parisli, 
without consulling the Incumbent, 
who happened to be non-resident, 

ok the liberty to change this cus- 
Sen, and to hold their feast on the 
Jast Sunday in October, instead of the 
Jast Sunday in August. The season 


assigned for this was, that the former 
day often interiered with the harvest ; 
aud, as the festivities are continued 
for several days following, thus pre- 
vented their commodiousiy indulging 
in that hospitality, and those games 
and sports, which usually attend the 
celebration of parish feasts in this 
County. : 

The patronage of this Rectory is 
in the Rev. Dr. Luttrell Wynne, of 
Queen Anne-street West, as lord of 
the manor of Polsew. 

The incumbents, as far back as 
can now be traced, are as follows: 

Herle, 

John Carthew, buried December 
19, 1696, 

Francis Carthew, buried July 18, 
1731, 

Dr. Baker held the’ Living a very 
short time. 

William Stackhouse, afterwards 
D,D, succeeded him, and died Au- 
gust 6, 1771. 

Luttrell Wynne, LL.D. inducted 
Feb. 4772; and in 1803 resigned the 
Living to 

Cornelius Cardew, D.D. the pre- 
sent Rector, who had been his Cu- 
rate above $2 years. 

The Registers have not been well 
reserved. The oldest now extant 
egingin 1671. The parish contains 

4155 acres; but it is by no means 
pe ulous, the whole number of in- 

itants not exceeding 350. The 
average of: baptisms for the last ten 
years is eight, of burials seven, of 
Marriages three. ‘ 

The parish is rated to the Land 
Tax at £120. The soil in general 
is not so fertile as that of some of the 
adjvining parishes, and is better cal- 
culated for grain than for dairy or 
for pasture. 

There are uo vestiges of antiquity, 
except some. tumuli or barrows, 
which are frequently to be seen on 
the more eminent parts of this county. 
As the Church is built on a lofty si- 
tuation, about midway between the 
boroughs of Truro and Michell, or 
Modishul, and three miles and a half 
froin each ; it pe ote that there 
ouce was one of these barrows very 
near it, though now totally oblite- 
rated; for, afew months since, a se 
pulchral urn was found accidentally 
on the glebe, a little below the 
surface, by some labourers who were 
working in an orchard, and who broke 

it 








ier 
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it into a number of pieces, either 
through carelessness, or through their 
eagerness in hopes of finding a trea- 
sure concealed in it. They declared, 
however, that nothing was found ia 
it but ashas, some fragments of ano- 
ther urn, and some small stones; that 
shewed marks of having passed 
through the fire. The diameter of 
the top was 16 inches, and it might 
contain about thfee gaifons. The 


upper part was ornamented in the - 


same manner as some of those of 
which Ur. Boriase ‘has given a re- 
presetitation ia his Antiquities of 
Cornwail. 
} Diraexasos, 
—_—a 

Ituusrrations or Horacz. 

Boox I. Epistite XX. 
To his boox. 

T is the ambiguous privilege of 

intellizent persons to have a clear- 
er insight into human aifairs than 
others, and yet seldom to act more 
discreetly mm veal life than the others 
judge. Certain it is, that if the one 
and the other act alike, it is not there- 
fore the same thing: but if the man 
of anderst>nding aad the fool com- 
mit the same piece of fally, the 
former has evidently the worst of 
it. For what avails it him in the 
long ran, that he has just so much 
Wisdum as, in the follies he commits, 
to reason away precisely the interest, 
namely, the illusion; — that balmy, 
delicious conceit, of having perform- 
ed sheer laudable, excellent, and me- 
ritorious exploits, which fills the 
imaginations of the tribe who walk 
in a vain shadow with the most bliss- 
ful self-complacency, like the mad- 
man who regards his tattered shirt 
as a royal mautle! 

In this point of view, it cannot be 
denied, the fools have infinitely the 
advantage over the wise. That we 
may here coufine the application 
solely to the author: how greatly 
in this respect has the middling and 
wretched writer the whiphand of 
the good ove! The former not only 
feeds his imagination with the illusory 
consciousness of his conceited excel- 
lence; be even enjoys, in full mea- 
sure, the gratitude and applause of 
the world, which he believes he has 
richly merited. Every public enco- 
mium which he obtains by stealth, 
purchase, or petition, every com- 
pliment that is paid him either by 


ow 
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civil friends, er humble clients, or by 
still more wretched scribblers than 
himself, ‘is, in his eyes, a full and suf- 
figient voucher for his well-earnt 
fame, and a sure pledge of literary 
immortality. — The good Author, 
after he has done even all that it laid 
upor him to do, reckons himself still 
but an unprofitable servant, perceives 
himself still far short of the pérfec- 
tion he had set before him, and there- 
fore never attains to the gratificdtion 
of having produced something that 
satisiies himself. This alone would 
be sufficient. to embitter the little 
transitory enjoyment which the ap- 
probation occasionally here and there 
conveyed to him ina clap, a simper, 
a nod, a wink, and a gaze, — per- 
haps even ina grin, by the Balaams 
wie had much rather cutse him, may 
have procured to his vanity. ~ Here 
is yet to be added, however, that un- 
lucky transparency, in which human 
objects, like thin, unembodied sha- 
dows, flutter before his eyes — the 
fatal knowledge of what that clap- 
ping, smiling, wodding, and grionin 
properly meaus! ' Nothing of it 
creates to him the soothing dream. 
In vain he prays, Ye soft illusions, 
dear deceits, arise! He knows the 
world’ too well for imagining, that 
what was‘ so interesting to him, as 
for a leugty of time to have absorbed 
his existence, will be now likewise 
interesting to them; and he is too 
reasonable to attribute to mankind 
either constancy in their judg- 
ments and, affeetions; or gratitu 
for unrequested service. He under- 
stands too thoroughly how all is, 
and wherefore it so is; for presuming 
in the smaliest degree upon an ap- 
plause which he shares in common 
with so many of the undeserving ; 
knowing as he does how empty, con- 
fined, and fickle it is; how little of 
it is the result of real emotion or s2- 
gacity; how ‘much is to be ascribed 
solely to its momentancous novelty, 
to casual coincidences, to the influ- 
énce of those who in one place or 
another set the fashion, to the vanity 
of the reader, and a hundred other 
causes of the same stamp; and how 
soon even this, at present, perhaps, 
éver so enthusiastic a may 
be again withdrawn from him, in 
favour of the first that makes his ap- 
pearance on the stage in different 
atbitydes, or ¢uts capers a —_— 
° 
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Vinghon haha and makes a greater 
of entrechéis w a second. 
To be brief, he has the unhappy 
ivilege of, being able so, precisely 
7 ict. the entire destiny “of his 
work: his work, which, however, with 
ali its. defects, is as dear to him, as his 
own flesh and blood, that to his self- 
love, of all that it expected from it, 
scarcely enough remains to repay the 
costs and damage of only one vile 
critique; and, in spite of 

aii thir’ with counsel and delibera- 
ion, he gocs aud commits the folly 
of publishing his work ! — Our Poet 
pears, wile he had it in contem- 
pls to send his book abroad into 
the workd, to have felt all this very 
acutely. before-hand: but the man. 
ner in which he extricates himself 
from the dilemma, by this humour- 


ous epilogue to his book, is an ad- - 


ditional proof that he had the art 
of committing a folly which he could 
nol summon up the resolutien to 
void, at least im the best method 
could be conceived. in such, a 
case, where we can with such perfect 
certamty cast so fatal a horoscope 
ourselves, it isa sort. of satisfac- 
tion which we take of the publick 
by sharin it, that at least. we are 
wohibe dupe inthe game; but, since 
atallevenis we must be losers, we 
lose for, the frelick's sake. 

‘The tusa which Horace takes in 
this epilogue, to procure his little va- 
nity this gratification, togetber with 
the humour that reigns throughout 
the performance, renders it. in .my 
opinion ove of the finest and, wittiest 
morsels that |, know, of in all aaii- 
7s. The well-known metaphor for 
denoting the relation of au. author 
to his work, the similiiude of Rares 
and child, is there most neatly ab- 
sorbed in apother, indicative of the 
fate of a.book; inasmuch, as by its 

ablication,. the darling tract is de- 
ivered up asa prey to the humours, 
i ill-treatment of the pub- 
ick, and. wrought iato the most apt 
and. suitable allegory. All the ex- 
essious are borrowed from a poor 
honest father, lecturing _ his 


thoughtless girl, who,is weary of re- | 


tirement seclusion in the pater- 
nal house, and wishes to try her for- 
tune in the world, as one is 
better acquainted with the ways of 
it, than the young imexperienced 
thing, and foretelling her circum- 


stantially how it will fare with her. 

eae has pursued this dilogy, as he 

_ it-(which had not been passed 

unobserved by Torrentius before him) 

by step; a pleasure which, at 

is. time, we will rather leave the 
reader to give himself. 


whose head had no turn for this sort 
of pleasantry, and to whom probably 
it did not appear se hartoless as im 
is is—is almost in a passion 
ight which Baxter takes in 


realit 
at the 


/ AJ 


the original; and the delicate, touches 
with whieh the whole allegory is 
shaded, resemble the beautiful dra- 
pery with which of yore. the Graces 
tastracted a Lysippus to inyest the 
chasic comeliness. of Nature, as with 
asmalithinmist. So much theworse 
for him whose eyes are offended at 
such a sight! He may run away 
from it if he chuses: all we have to 
desire of him is, that he would leave 
us uabotched the beauties of nature 
and art! 
Vertumnus.]. An Etruscan deity, 
which, oa the conquest of Etruria, 
had heen adopied by, the Romans 
amongst their deities. in pursuance 
of their stated political practice, was 
the patron of those trades whieh con- 
sisecd in buying and selling. The 
booksellers .at Kome had, it appears, 
their shops uot. far from a temple 
or a statue of that god, both of which 
were scen standing in the Tuscan 
street, vicus Thuscus or Turarius*. 
At one corner of the same. street, 
people of ill fame (lenones, pueri 
mereiricii, and such like. vagabonds) 
had their station; to which our Poet, 
by the words Thusci turba impia.vici, 
in one of his Satirest+, and Plautus 
inhis Curculio $, seem to point. . This 
circumstance presents, as Mr. Baxter | 
thinks, the prime feature in the 
tog whiely ruus through the whole 
of piece, ‘ ’ 


Ut prostes Sosiorum pumice mun- 
dus.} The brothers Sosii were at 
that time eminent booksellers, says 
the scholiast in Cruquius. Horace 
makes mention ef them once again 
in the Epistle to the Pisoues; and it 


* Nardini, Roma Vetus, lib. v. cap, 5, 

t Lib. ii. sat..3. ver. 228. ~ 
_+ Acta iv, seen. i, ver.21. In Tusco 
vic0, 1bi sunt homines, qui seipsos vendilant. 

is 
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evident frém that passage, that 
they were his ishers. 
‘MH, aut vinetus mit- 
9 mpeg a 
aco! laces, one in Africa, 
seam in en, were hardly known 
at Rome from an other circam- 
‘tance, bat that ato died at the 
former, and that at the latter, aa 
c+ over Pompey’s pa 
t ma the any yee nt 
Satialtion’ was then — 
visit even —: barbarous prov 
- ire; it ls apparent, 
whole structiire 
of the piece, that our Poct was far 
from e ng benefit from the mis- 
gion to Utica ard llerda, as’Gessner, 
from the hatred le bears to the di- 
» without which we mistake the 
dle tnéanin of the Epistle, woald 
fain persuade himself. 
Quis enim invitum servure ladoret ¥ 
oe eee ludicrous jo god 
own folly, in publish 
book, wotwith Lacey foe 
saw’ the fatal destiny that salted 
him. “ F shall fhea at it, — 
he, though indeed on the wrong 
of tiy mouth, likehim, who, after 
eideayouring with all his might to 
kéep his stubborn ass from the edge 
of @ Steep: precipice, at last ine 
sion diove him 'lieadlong ‘down. The 
ai to be sure broke his tech, and 
the owner of him enjoyed the mo- 
inehtary gratification of his malice: 
but iro Jongér than till his fit of rage 
was over, and he feltto his sorruw 
that he himerlf was the greatest loser 
by what he had done.” W. T. 
Great Ormond Sircet. 


— 
THE PROJECTOR. No. LXXXY. 
To the Avro of the Prosecton. 


years we live been fis 


F late 
voured with some elaborate cs- 
#4ys On Taste, the authors of which 
have endezvourdd to establish certain 


general pr principtes, or to ititro- 

an unifotmity of opinion in 

matters that are cogs at this 
h 


tribunal. But w r it be that 
these attempts have failed from a 
want of understandmg in the: réadeérs, 

or froma wilfal negléct of this branch 
of polite education ; or whether it be 
that uniformity of opinion is denied 
in all cases to mankiud in this tower 
wotld; certain it is that our tastes are 


aot yet ‘regulated “in such ‘a ‘manner 


us to uee one general standard. 
é ¢annot yet expl what it is that 


affects ts with pleasure or discust ; 
nor have we ablé to fix u 
such 9 rat rules or inetfucttots 
28 May enab nice 
taste A ‘readily ote Uy Olle: eosoae a 
Plishment. 

Phere isa class, indeed, and 1 be- 
Hieve'u very numerous ond, of 
who, without any very | re- 


<< 
to bw to taste, of to ‘enjoy the 


stre, ore the dislike, with 
which certain objects afféct them, in 
very hom ye Bee Wiita asked 
they und nd musick, poetry, ur 
| ting, the — confess their 

ficiency, but ‘that « they 
-know what pleas th themselves ;?” 
with this ptt | it Ifttle or 
fiuch, they read a2 Poém, ‘litten to a 
Concer of Musick, and ‘visit au Ex- 
hibition of Pictures. From theset 
sélect What they like, and 'séeth y 
indifferent to the opinion’ of othérs, 

Proftssed men of taste, however, whe 
set up as arbiters, and as the leaders 
of public opinion, disclaim all agso- 
ciation with those who pretend to 
“Seéh likes and disttket™ and bi 
s6me theans cdutrive tu forin Ta 
for the régulation of their. décision 
which th cy Acondl 
or obeyed tacitly. Ai 


find in ee? Da Painting, 

certain pieces and 

— ound to épplaud or Toa 
nder the penalty ‘of i 


sabe the Figed 6 : bed 
ho Taste, dr a whe hate 
hot given up the wore Bal 
fot themselves. ‘Now, ‘sottie call this 
a fashion, and some a rage; but by 
whatever rate it is » 1 have 
to'cottiplain to yoit, Mr. Paoyecton, 
bre it is a mighty expensive ‘hing 
tus ‘parents in one 
I sbhil take the Kibet pe lg 
I have a family | two Sond and 
thtée daoghters; and aginst thelr f- 
lial 1 serge 4 or géneral character, 
as titttes go, I have very little to ob- 
ject. My daughters, who were eal 
cated at & geuteel Doatding-schos 
Were taight Musick ; and w wae ot 
began, not many ‘ 
éd is to my 6 ditin of ‘the Pet 
sity of thid brant’ of education. Ex. 
euses for doing wirat others do getie- 
rafly run in acircle. My daughters, 
I was told, wished to learn Musick 
end they ‘wished to leare Musitk, 
because 


















because the other young ladies at the 
school wished to learn Musick; and 
the other young ladies at the school 
wished to learn Musick, because the 
mistress (1 beg pardon, the gover- 
ness) wished them to learn Musick ; 
and the Musick-master wished them 
“of all things” to learn Musick, be- 
cause—and here we come round in 
our circle of causes and 

cause all the young ladies wished to 


learn Musick. 


Well—the proficiency my daugh- 


ters made in this charming science 


-did no discredit either to. their teach- 


ers, or their diligence and capacity. 
They have been repeatedly, and, ‘as 
a fond father, | am bound to believe, 
very disinterestedly praised by the com- 
any who Visit us, or whom we visit. 
n respect, therefore, of this matter, 
1 have every reasonable evidence that 
my,money has not been ‘thrown 
away; and that, with a calculating 
man, is some consolation. Some- 
times, it. is true, 1 hint, that being 
very musical is not the way to get 
husbands; for I have observed, that 
when musical ladies become matri- 
monial, they fiud other employments 
more important than the piano, the 
harp, or the guittar. _ But let- this. 
pass. 1 was not sorry that my girls 
made as good a figure as their school- 
fellows; | am myseif rather fond of 
Musick, and seldom hear it with so 
much satisfaction as when my daugb- 
ters are tie performers, who are, if 


I may so speak, a part of myself, 


Here again, therefore, is no ground 


~ for complaint, but rather a sort of 


prelude, or overture, to the main 
grievance. | side 

- There seems, Mr. Prosecror, to 
be something in the nature and con- 
struction of modern musical composi- 
tions, which, however consistent with 


. the preyailing taste for variety, is at 
“the same time extremely inconsistent 


with that economy which, as a pru- 
dent ‘man, I wish to observe in the 
maintenance of my family. As all 
luxuries are now become necessaries, 
@conomy is as requisite in the one 
asin the other. But I am sorry to 
say, that with every attention to 
this domestic virtue, | find it very 
difficult to keep up with the vast 
quantily of new Musick every day 
published, and which is no sooner 
new than it becomes old, obsolete, 
and no longer fit to be played in the 
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hearing of persons of Taste. Thers 
is a fashion in musical compositions 
which is.as short-lived as im articles 
of dress and finery. 1 cannot exactly 
ascertain'the time when it is proper 
that one fashion should give way to 
another; nor have | any skill in cal- 
culating the nativity of a new bonnet 
or a new song, in order to know how 
long they have to live, or whetlier 
they will die a lingering or a vivlent 
death. Still less can i discover any 
reason why, soon after the Taste 
which presides in Bond-street has bu 
upon a becomimg article, it should 
give way to one less so, merely be- 
cause “its lime is up.” But | pro- 
test to you, Sir, and I appeal to ail 
the young ladies your readers for 
the truth of my assertion, that a 
concerto lasts no longer than.a pe- 
lisse; a cantata is no longer bearable 
than a tippet, and that songs, sgna- 
tas, and cantabiles, are as short-lived 
as poke-boiinets, mantles, and -haif« 
wavasnennions Seitad arrives a piece 
of. Musick from the opera. or the 
theatres, sung by a Catalani or a Bil- 
lington. It mast of course be excel- 
lent, because it is new; and aceord- 
ingly it is played and sung, and hum, 
med over and over again from, morn- 
ing to night; but, alas! a mouth 
hence where is it? or who would yen- 
ture to ask for it io apes ¢on- 
pany? It is then placed on the su- 
perannuated list; and I might as well 
shock the feelings of a party by re- 
questing a solo of Handel, or express 
ing my good-will and prejudices ia 

favour of the Old Hundredth. 
Now, Sir, as I have ventured to 
compare pieces of modern Musick to 
articles of dress, in respect to their 
fleeting and perishable nature, I must 
in justice say that dress, howeyer in- 
cessantly changing and changeable, 
is yet attended with a much less ex- 
pence, since any one article by a very 
trifling change may be turned mto any 
other exactly suited to the prescribed 
fashion of the day. O! Sir, I could 
tell you many pretty storics about 
the @conomy of fashionable folks in 
the regeneration of caps, bonnets, 
mantles, pelisses, cloaks, &c.. and 
how they can, with a very little nee, 
dle and scissars-work, a little clipping 
and rounding, piecing and patchirig, 
stitching welting, make thirgs 
long or short, round or squarey with 
trains or without trains, plain ad hs. 
yse 
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dyke, braided or curled, hats or bon- 
nets, &c. &c. in a most surprizing 
manner. But, Sir, our Musick 1s 
capable of no-such saving alterations. 
We cannot draw patterns for cutting 
down a concerto into a solo; we have 
no Wire-shapes for extending a prssto 
to an andanie, or by a little neat 
hemming give a wa/t~ the appearance 
of a symphony. We cannot trim an 
old ballad into a new canzone, or dye 
an opera to make it more brilliant. 
No, Sir, the Musick-sellers have this 
advantage ever the mantua-makers 
and milliners, that their customers, 
be they ever so economically dis- 
posed, can do nothing for them- 
selves; or by any ingenious contriv- 
ances or alterations, supply the places 
of the spick-span. 

Hence it comes to pass, Mr. Pro- 
gecror, that my daughters are every 
month and every week accumulating 
a library of obsolete musick, which 
they dare not place on the stand after 
n six-weeks’ wear, without having 
some very utipleasant insinuations 
thrown out atthe expence of their 
taste, which they, 1 am sorry to add, 
think the heaviest expence of all. 
At our louse in the country, indeed, 
they will sometimes venture to play 
a tune perhaps half-a-year, or even 
a whole year old, to please our Vicar, 
who is really a very good man, and 
is reputed to have a very pretty taste 
in other matters, eo 1, owing to 
his distance from London, he falls 
olf miserably in this matter, and has 
often never beard of a new Air until 
it has sunk in oblivion. Now, Sir, 
I need not represent to you, that 
all this conformity to the ruling 
taste is attended with a very consi- 
derable expence, which I have no 
means of recovering. Old Musick, 
every shop-keeper tells me, is a mere 
drug; and no wonder, when it grows 
old so soon. } 

I-have troubled you, Sir, with this 
complaint of mine, because, although 
common enough, it has not, as far 
as I know, been represented by any 
of your predecessors. 1 must leave 
it to your better jadgment to deter- 
mine, whether you can interpose in 
behalf of parents who are obliged 
to keep bands of Musick, or whether 

ou will order my petition to speak 
‘or itself among the rest of the re- 
monstrances recorded in your Lu- 


tubrations. I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. PARENTALIS. 


4 
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P.S: I may briefly notice, that 
Fashion has extended its perishable 
influence even to the instruments 
themselves. 1 am old enough to 
remember spinettes and harpsichords ; 
bat, alas! where are they to be heard, 
unless in the shops of the old brokers? 
My daughters began with a common 
piano, which cost no more than 
twenty-five guimeas—next year they 
were obliged to have one with ad- 
ditional keys, price thirty-five; and 
soon after | submitted to a Grand, 
which | had a pennyworth at ninety, 
it being the property of a lady, who, 
having married, had no farther occa- 
sion for the imtrament. For some 
weeks past, they have been throwing 
out hints about a Grand upright, with 
pedal, tambourine, and drum. This 

as awakened me a ‘little to the 

main chance; although it is not im- 
probable that they will prevail, as, 
im order to lessen the expence, they 
seem willing to give up Brighton. 
‘These arc herd times, Mr. Peosh TOR, 
fur people that have good ears. 








I have submitted my Correspond- 
ent’s letter, agreeably to his desire, 
bat with no very sanguine hopes that 
a remedy can be’ provided: perhaps 
the request of the writer of the 
following letter may be more easily 
complied with. 

Yo the Aurwon of the Prosector. 
Sir, 

IT is generally said, that every 
country understands its own language 
best, and that the natives of any 
country, however illiterate they may 
be in other respects, have many ad- 
vantages over a foreigner, in acquiring 
the true meanipg of their language. 
But, common as this maxim is, I have 
some doubts whether it be universal, 
and liable to no objection; and I have 
some fears that we are fast hastening 
to render our language as puzzling 
to ourselves as to foreigners. | might 
give you a very considérable list of 
words to prove this, and to prove 


the extraordinary and wanton liber-- 


ties we take with the meaning of 
them; but I shall, for the present, 
confine myself to two or three, which 
occur 80 frequently, that we cannot 

go to dinner without them. 9 
The words I allude to, - Sir, are 
punctually, precisely, and exactly, or, 
by way of circumlocution, to @ mi 
nute; which expresses the same mean- 
ing; 






| 
| 
} 
i 
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ing; but what that meaning is I have 

been at a loss be contenant, 

ou may suppose ait o 
finding any wibletion, when, 1 defy 
any map who has ever received a 
dinner-invitation, to help me through 
my diffic utr To illustrate the mat- 
ter, we will suppose that the hour of 
appointment is jive punctually. Now, 
Siz, | have known, within the short 
space of a year, that fve punctually 
extended to half-past five, six, half- 
past six, and so. on till eight, every 
one of which periods 1 have been 
repeatedly taught to consider as five 
punctually, with all its synonyms of 
precisely, exactly, and to a minule. 
‘The consequence of taking such li- 
berties with the plain, obvious, and 
right-antient meaning of words is, 
that many choice dishes have been 
spoilt, many sweet tempers lost, many 
stout appetites damaged by relax- 
ation, and a good quautity of patience 
completely worn out. You will, 
therefore, Mr. Prosector, very much 
gratify your Readers, if you will 
touch upon the difference between 
the genuine meaning of words, and 
the capricious latitude allowed to 
them, at so important a crisis as the 
dinner-hour; and be also to 
inform us, by whose authority it is, 
that the words above-mentioned are 
not to be understood in the letter, 
but in the spirit; all which tends to 
the great detriment of the stomach, 
and te bring clecks and watches into 
contempt. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 


a 
LETTER LI!I..ON PRISONS. 


“ When a man is transported from the 
light of the sun, and the verdure of the 
earth, where he might roam without re- 
straint amid the beauties of creation, to a 
dungeon confined and dark, where he 
must breathe an unwholesome air, till 

h arh tisms paralyze his timbs— 
the loss of liberty is worse than death.’’ 

Carr. Rev. vol. XIV. p 536. 


Esuniens. 





Mr. Unnan, ~— why 
ROM the readiness of many of 
the Magistrates to attend to the 

suggestions of the benevolent writer 
of the following letter, it may be 
hoped that some active exertions may 
be made, to remedy the evils pointed 
out. 


But what a picture of human mi- 
sery is here exhibited, of a poor 
debtor descending into dungeons, by 
42 steps! There is-a promise to 
him who is good to the poor, of 
being “strengthened on the bed of 
languishing, and the pillow softened 
under sickuess*.” Will the prose- 
cutor who sends the prisoner into 
these caverns of stone, finally re- 
pose on a bed of down? 

J.C. Lerrsom. 

Norrincuam. Gaoler, John Holt ; 
Salary £140. Fees, Debtors 13s. 4d. 
and to the Turnkey 1s. besides which, 
the Under Sheriff demands 4s. for his 
liberate! For Felons, no fees. Gar- 
nish abolished. Chaplain, Rev. Wil- 
liam Gill. Duty, prayers every Thurs- 
day, and prayers and sermon every 
Sunday, Christmas-day, and Govd- 
Friday. Salary £50. Surgeon, Mr. 
Partridge; salary, for Debtors and 
Felons, &c. €30. Number of pri- 
souers on the 19th March, 1800, 
Debtors 7, Felons, &c. 7; on the 29th 
September, 1805, Debtors 8, Felons, 
&c. 5. Allowance, sixteen ounces 
of bread per day. Felons have the 
same allowance in bread, with one 
penny per os in money, and one 
penny per week forsoap each. The 
assize convicts under sentence of 
transportation, I am informed by the 
Gaoler, have the County allowance 
of bread, in addition to the King’s 
alfowance of 2s. 6d. per week to live 
i] 


Remarks. This Gaol adjoins to, 
and stands on the South side of, the 
County or Shire Hall, 1t is situate 


on the declivity of a hill. 
trance to it is down a e from 
the street, leading te the Turnkey’s 
Lodge; and close to this is the Debt- 
ors-court-yard, of 100 feet by 41, with 
a flagged terrace, and handsome 
iron pakisades, commaudipg a view 
of three Counties. 

On the East side of the Debtors 
court, is their day apartment, or 
common mess-room, 17 feet by 19, 
with a glazed window, a fire-place, 
aud side-oven; and also three govd- 
sized sleeping-reoms. 

On the North side are three sl 
ing-rooms; one ef which has been 
lately converted to its proper use 
out of the Keeper's stable, now dis- 


The en- 





* Psalm uli, 3. 
used; 
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useds the average size 22 feet cight 
inches by 11 feet. 

Women Debtors have a room 20 
feet square, which has a flagged floor 
with arched roof, a fire-place, and a 
large windew, that, very improperly, 
looks into the men’s court. 

To all the above-mentioned rooms 
the Keeper supplies beds and beddiug 
at 3x. per week for a single person, 
or at 2s. per week if two sleep toge- 
ther. 

Over the mess-room is a smal} Cha- 
pel, 23 feet by 20 feet six inches, 
which has four glazed windows. The 
sexes are separated, and all attended 
divine service when I was here. 

The poorer Debtors who cannot 
affurd to pay for a bed, are most un- 
comfortably provided for in_ this 
County prison. Their descent is by 
twenty-eight steps to three miserable 
sleeping-rooms, called free wards. 
The two largest, about 12 feet b 
nine, have fire-places; the third, 
which formerly was the condentned 
room, or place assigned for convicts 
under sentence of death, is about nine 
feet square, and has in it a weoun 
bedstead; and all have a small irwn- 
grated and glazed window. The 
Debtors here confined are obliged io 
furnish their own beds, which yet 
necessity only in the extreme can 
induce, or rather compel, them to 
occupy. 

A considerable part of ‘the North 
side of the Debtors court-yard is oc- 
cupied by a large dust-hole and dung- 
yard, leading to arcades, under which 
are a capacious and convenient bath, 
with a copper to warm it when ne- 
cessary, but they are seldom used. 
Two pumps and three cisterus supply 
the bath, the Gaoler’s house, and the 
whole prison, with soft water from 
the river Leen: it is sometimes 
muddy, and at other times must be 
fetched from the bath. There is a well 
in the Felons old court, near the 
Keeper's parlour, which if a pump 
were put down, would supply the 
whole prison with ni Fue 
water. The well was covered over 


in the year 1799, for which the only. 


reason I could hear assigned was, 
that some prisoners, then here, had 
thrown improper ey into it. 

The arcades under the County-hall 
would afford good room for work- 
shops, and comfortable free wards 


for the or common-side Debt 
ors; and adjoining to the Turnkey’s 
lodge there is suilicient space for a 

court-yard, to accommodate 
the Women Debtors. 

For Felons, at mene get 7 
two steps, here are two dark and 
damp dungeons, called “The Pits,” 
cut vut of the friable sandy rocks 
oue of which (23 fect by 13 and se 
veo feet high) appears not to have 
been used for along time. The one, 
occupied at the time of my visite, 
is nearly circular, 12 feet in diame- 
ter, supplied with barrack-bedsteads ; 
and upposite to it in a narrow passage 
are three cells, cach 8 feet by 5. All 
the light or ventilation these subter- 
ranean abodes can reccive, is from 
two circular apertures over the doors, 
of seven inches ia diameter. Lach 
has a wooden bedstead with louse 
straw thrown upen them, and two 
rugs: the door-ways only four feet 
sx inches high and two fect wide. 

The court-yard appendant to these 
cells is that which heretofore had the 
well in it;-and close to the Keeper's 
door is raised an open iron-palisaded 
fence of 10 feet by 5, to prevent the 
Felons rushing out, Their court- 
yard, 39 feet by 28, is paved with 
flay-stoues; and their day, or ntess- 
room, is im the centre of it. 

The newly-built part of the Felons 
Gaol has a court-yard for the men 
25 feet by 18; with a day or mess- 
room 22 fect by 10. For women 
here are arcades about sixteen feet 
square, and a day-room 46 fect by 
ig. To each day-room there is a 
fire-place with side-oven. 

Over these apartments are five 
sleeping-cells for men and three for 
women, which open into a lobby 
five feet wide, with a wooden door 
of separation. Each is about 9 feet 
by 7, arched roof, with a semicir- 
cular grated and' glazed window; a 
grating of = form sre “aap door. 
They were heretofore only supplied 
with a wooden bedstead cach for 
two prisoners, loose straw, and two 
rugs; bat the considerate Magistrates 
have lately ordered a bed fur every 
cell, and to these new ceils 
have added a stove, to introdeck 
warmth. 

The door-ways to these cells are 
4 feet 6-inches high by 2 feet 6 wide, 
and cased with irou. im the Old avd 

New 
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New Gaol are twelve sleeping- 
cells. 

Prisoners on their discharge from, 
hence ‘have movey proportionally 
granted, to carry them home. ’ 

«When conviets are left for exe- 
cution, it is customary to confine 
them, during the day-time, io aroom, 
22-feet by 10, with two. windows in 
it, a fire-place, and a table. Here 
they are duly supplied with religious 
bovoks; they have tea twice a day, 
and a hot dinners and are daily at- 
tended by the-Chaplain, or other 
Clergyman. 

At the West end of the County-hall 
there is a very convenient and suit- 
able place fur the awfu! business of 
executions, and where a platform 
might be occasionally or perma- 
neatly fixed, as at Chelmsford, Read- 
ing, and many other places. Instead 
of which, the poor wretches are 
dragged through the town m a cart, 
to-a place about a mile distant, to 
the preposterous gratification of un- 
feeling curiosity, that “ knows no 
brotherly yearniugs,” and to the dis- 
grace of civilized socicly! 

Some years since, the following 
singular mcident happened with re- 


spect to the Prison, which is vouch- 
ed by good authority :—On the 19th 


of February, 1787, two women 
(Mabel Morris and Elizabeth Morris ) 
were committed to this Gaol, by 
virtue of a Bishop's Writ, and con- 
fined there till the 25th of. February, 
1799; ‘when, some repairs bemg 
wanted at the Prison, their doors 
were thrown open; they sent for a 
cart, in which their goods were 
loaded in the day-time, and the wo- 
men went out unmolested. Appli- 
cation was made to the Sheriff, to 
know if they were to be brought 
back to prison, but .uothing was 
done; and, at my last visit, in Sept. 
1805, they resided at Calverton, in 
this county. The sanction for the 
confinement of a prisoner upon the 
above-mentioned process runs thus: 
“ For as much as the Koyal power 
ought not to be wanting to the Holy 
Church in its. complamt—You are 
commanded to attach the sajd * * * 
by bis forher} body, according to 
the law and custem of England, 
until he for she} shall have made 
satisfaction to the Holy Church, as 
well for the contempt, as for the in- 
jury by bim [or her] doge unto it.” 


One cannot help wishing, that the 
Reformation or the Kevvluiion, or 
aBy other adequate and legal inter- 
ference, had done away the power of 
such imprisonment, 

List of Lecacies and Donations. 

John Sherwin, Ksq. of Nottingham, 
four pounds per annum: now paid 
quarterly by John Langdon, “sy. 
out of an estate at Branscoie, pur- 
chased by Mr. Sherwin of the de- 
scendants of Henry Handley, Esq. the 
donor. 

By Samuel Smith, Esq. M.P. for. 
Nottingham, pursuant to the will of 
Mr. Abel Collings, four shillings 
monthly to the prisoners, for coais. 

John Elliott, isq. of Notiingham, 
send: Lo ali the prisoners beef, bread, 
and ale at Christmas, 

The Kev. Mr. Gill, Chaplain, sends 
a large piece of beef at Curistinas. 

Lady arren sends twelve stone 
of beef, at different times, to the 
Debtors, 

The High Sheriffs, for the last 
three years, have sent five ton of 
coals, and bread, beef, and ale to all 
the prisoners. 

The Grand Jury, at the Assizes, 


-~make a collection fox the criminal 


prisoners, to the amount of from 
thirty to forty shillings. 
Here, as at Derby, Horsham, &c. 
a maa goes round the country about 
Christinas, and collects mouey at gen- 
Ulemen’s houses for the debtors. 
B. 8<: ‘de 
In 1809, the collection 
amounted to- - - - 
Paid to John Branderith, 
the collector, being out 
12 weeks and four days, 
at two guineas per week 26 8 0 


25 16 le 


52 410 


Nettamount - - - 
Distributed as follows : 
1802. <. sad. 

Dec. 26,4 debtors;each 1 14 1) 
1803, 
Jan. 17, 5 ditto 13 
Feb. 26, 6ditto : 
Mar. 3,7 ditto 
1 ditto 


In 1803, the collection was 
£28. 2s. 2d. In 1864, it amounted 
to £56. 10s. 10d. The particulars 
of distribution will be uarrated in. my 
State of Prisons, now preparing for 
the press. 


I here 
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I here beg leave to pay my respect> 
ful acknowledgements to William El- 
liott Elliott, esq. of Gedling House, 
late High Sheriif of this county, whe 
humauely accompanied me to the 
prisons, bos) ital, and, work-houses ; 
and aisy to the worthy Magistrates io 
general, for the polite notice they were 
leased to take of my suggestions, re- 
ative to the state of the gaoils at » ot- 
tingham and Seuthweil. 

My dear Friend, 

The above Remarks on the County 
Gaol of Nottiugham will, l fear, vc- 
cupy too much of Mr. Urban’s valuable 
Miscellany, to admit of adding the 
Town Gaol to it. But { cannot close 
the narrative without observing, that 
the Old Castile presents one of the finest 
situations in the kingdom for a new 
Gaol, together with the Courts of 
Justice, &c. for the whole of which 
the autient pile of ruins seems capable 
of alfording an ample, if not a sufti- 
cient supply of materials. I hope the 
period isnot far distant, when the ju- 
dicious Magistrates of so respectable 
a County will turn their attention to- 
wards this important object, as a last- 
ing monument of humanity; and am, 

Yours truly, Jamcs Newb. 

To Doctor Letisom, London. 

—— 
Mr. Urngan, June 14. 
HE disappearing of the Summer 
Birds of Passage, more espe- 
cially of the Swallow tribe, has so 
long beea the subject of enquir 
among the most intelligent Natural- 
ists, that it is with the utmost diffi- 
dence the few following trivial ob- 
servations are submitted to the 
Publick. 

Frequent has been the remark, 
that Swallows are first seen about 
pools and rivers; and that if they 
chance to meet with severe weather, 
they immediately withdraw for a 
time; a circumstance much stronger 
in favour of hiding than of migration. 
But birds of this description do not 
always, 1 suspect never, make their 
ficst appearance near lakes or mill- 
pools; neither is severe weather, even 
lrost and snow, so inimical to them 
as some have been apt to imagine, 
and it is reasonable to conclude, that 
4 deficiency in the means of living 
vccasions the departure, and induces 
the return, of these birds. 

April 17.. Thermometer 28°; wind 
very cold from the E, or N. K,; two 
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Swallows (Htrundo Rustica) in full 
bealth and feather, made their appear- 
ance, skimming the surface of a miil- 
pool; a circumstance which would 
have been vory favourable to the 
above idea, had not.a shepherd, at- 
tending bis tlock upon the downs, 
iuformed me he had seen numbers 
of them for seven or eight days pre- 
viously, flying about vn the more 
elevated parts of the parish. 

Aprii 18. Thermometer 26°; wind 
quite calm; swallows numerous. 

Apri( (9. Thermometer 32°; heavy 
fall of suow for five hours; swal- 
lows much increased in numbers, and 
flying about app rently unaffected by 
the strangeness of their situahon. 

20th. Thermometer 25°; rain 
and sleet allday; swallows as in the 
preceding day, 

2ist. Thermometer 32°. 

2zd. Thermometer 32°; since 
which the Thermometer has never 
been lower than 35°. 

It is worthy of remark, that Swifts 
(Hiruudo Apus) make their appear- 
auce much earlier in one place than 
in another. ‘Their first arrival in an 
adjoining parish, scarce a mile dis- 
tant, was the sixth of May; but not 
au individaal was to be seen at my 
residence before the fourteenth. 

Yours, &c. C, E. W. B. 

*.* We needed not a Reminder; but 
it is impossible to notice in our Index 
every Letter that is received. 

I 
Vovacr rrom Batavia. 
(Continued from p. 299. ) 
MY Y Jast closed where our de-~ 
parture from Cooper’s Isle drew 


near; aud as to myself, in a state, 
compared with oyr arrival, not dif- 
fering less than usefulness from dis- 


credit. Our Captain had tasted some- 
what of the bitterness disease brings, 
and, nolens volens, turned to a pro- 
fession for relief, which constant free- 
dom from sickness in healthful ba- 
bits is too apt te think unnecessary. 
Whatever slighting opinion of Doctor 
or of medicimes he had imbibed was 
pow palpably changed, and his old 
looks ot scowl and contempt no 
longer challenged, in spite of sub- 
ordination, equal unbelief. 

The Onrpenter, from being the 
Great Man, from being ali in all, 
sunk iato comparative insignificance ; 
whilst little Bolus, Crocus melallorum, 
Pillsmonger, aud- Clyster-pipe, arose 

uto 
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into the by-gone greatness of Broad- 
axe, of our Mr. datterly, in serious- 
ness a most worthy respectable mau. 
The want of repair being now 
transferred from ship to ship's com- 
pavy, we made ready for sailing back 
to Batavia. Our time had passed 
pleasantly enough, with scarce a dis- 
pute or squabble, for six or seven 
weeks: fhe westher by day was all 
along bright and cheering; in the 
right, now and, then, we had a thun- 
der-storm; and about once a week, 
or oftener, there fell heavy rain. 
Hardly one evening shut in without 
some kind of lightning in view. Du- 
ring the showers our tent let water 
through by wholsale, and, on such 
occasions, we got fairly washed out ; 
but the morning's sun and a thirsty 
svil soon put every thing to rights. 
Contrivances, by painted canvas, 
pieces of tarpaulin, or other extra 
covering, secured the sick upon these 
visitations ; whilst to the rest of the 
party a good sousing proved only 


matter of diversion. 2 

Instead of any adieu from the jetty- 
chead, obstinate Sowr-pats the Bass 
neuttered deep-mouthed curses; and, 
as the Devil probably 


held him a 
tried servant, every incantation he 
could make found its hour of misery 
hefore we got clear of Java's pesti- 
ferous air. How unlike had been 
the day of departure from -Otaheitc, 
when every eye was strained back to 
behold the last glimpse of the Island! 
Not only the spur of public duty, 
but the faded ideas of family attach- 
nient, were conjured up, to drag many 
~ of us from that place of fascination ; 
aud these of themselves would have 
been insufficient ! 

Years after years sunk in the gulph 
of time, and various circumstances of 
weight in their day, somewhat flatten 
the impression : in spite of such, how- 
ever, that jubilee-spot, so complete 
an illustration of the fabled Cythera, 
calls forward at this moment a grate- 
ful train of thought to past adven- 
tures, in which our utmost indul- 
geuces came unaccompanied by the 

ase vexatious alloy of deccit or im- 
p'sture, jealousies or riot, 

The notion ef superlative beaut 
seemed fixed in these charming Island. 
ers upon whiteness of the skin; and 
it is not improbable the crew of the 
Dolphin had much originah family- 
colour te produce; certainly the Eu» 
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deavour’s, although most of us could 
only boast of the true nutmeg-brown 
(from kisses of sun and weather) 
sueceeded at once to the happy cha- 
raeter, claim, and privilege, of the 
Dolphin's; were.received by the la- 
dies as achnowledged favourites; and 
reckoned by these ladies’ male rela- 
tives as beings of a superior nature, 
like Jupiter in his condescendings at 
Thebes by Amphitryon. 

Notwithstanding their mistake in 
adwitting us as good specimens of 
England's fair-haed sous, on our side 
there was no mistake as to symmetry 
of limb in the Honcis we saw; their 
natural graces, as to the studied ele- 
gance of manmers, a sultan might 
well admire. Yet less than a ycor 
from London's galaxy ot beauties, 
not an eye had need to wander far 
for similar atiraciious; and one ouly 
real difference (tinge of shin) was 
abundantly compensated by the rv ost 
irresistible flattery, in admiration in- 
cessant of our heretofore valueless 
white. What were the joyous exer- 
tions on the pert of my shipmates 
on such an Island, | leave to imagina- 
tion! 

By chance and considering friends, 
many of us were rich m iron, thanks 
to the quartermen of Plymouth 
Dock-yard in 1768, for spike-nails 
namberless: added to these, looking- 
glasses provided in London for the 
pur had fitted out some lucky 
souls as chapmen for crowned heads 
to deal with, Oberea took especial 
care of all afloat; and two spikes 
and one looking-glass shone a won- 
der of treasures, no Maid of Honour, 
the most fastidious in her retinue, 
was ever found to withstand. The 
carpenters at Plymouth knew the 
ship's destination, and were liberal 
in the extreme ; to them were we per- 
sonally indebted beyond all account. 
But for them, the profusion of some 
gallants, who could and did give 
away shirts, had well nigh knocked 
up trade: huckily we had not many 
such darlings of Plutus ‘on-board— 
as it was, an emulation, ruinous in 
the bedy-linen way, left more of the 
officers in a situation to borrow shirts 
than to lend one, 

Had our stay at Otaheite been 
much lounger, the ship might have 
been laid up; for not a nail or a Qolt, 
te be drawn by strength or art, could 
have rested im place to hold her sides 

together, 
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together. Fortunately, rather pro- 
videntially, (asd Dr. Hawkesworth, 
if alive again, would not dispute this 
correction) a draw-back, needless to 
repeat now, checked the headlong 
career of pleasures. This circum- 
stance coutributed much to damp a 
wish aud an attempt, which followed 
but too fatally some years after in 
the Bounty. Your Readers, those of 
the Navy at least, will oice at our 
escape from the same sl) re- 
dei, towards which pa pot 
ing path teemed with tnusual de- 
lights. Others, less favoured of Hea- 
ven, fell: we suffered in time, in a 
way most unexpected: that tribula- 
tion opportune proved an antidote, 
our deliverance—it broke the spell of 
female witchery. 

Imagine the ship returned to Ba- 
tavia Road. W. P. 
(Te be continued.) 
I 


Mr. Urnzay, June 23. 


— have lately, with your usual 
prompt and laudable attention 
to the circumstances of the existing 
moment, called upon the publick to 
notice the amazing increase of Sect- 
aries in this country. 


The augment- 
ation of their number is truly alarm- 
ing, and the causes of it should be in- 
vestigated with care and diligence. 

Places of Divine Worship, after 
the manner of West-street Chapel, 
for the lower orders of society, should 
be immediately erected in various 
‘parts of the suburbs of the Meiro- 
polis. 

Mary-le-hone, Pancras, and a mul- 
titude of other parishes, have little 
or no accomodation for the Poor 
in their Churches and Chapels. The 
unfortunate consequence is, that they 
are either driven into the pale of 
Methodism, or lose all sense of Re- 
ligious duty. This is an evil, which 
a regard for the salvation of men’s 
souls, and the preservation of public 
tranquillity, should urge the Legis- 
lature, without delay or evasion, to 
take into most serious considera- 
tion. 

* A pamphiet has, within this month, 
appeared, intituled, * Free and im- 
— thoughts on the increase of 

ries, and the want ef Places of 
Worship for the inferior ranks of 
the community ;” from which ! have 
derived a great deal-of useful inform- 
ation, aad which may be read with 


advantage by every one who feels 
interested in the subjects on which 
it treats. The Nation wants rousing. 
It will be too late to oppose banc- 
ful gore anode os Pon ag be- 
come . unive or ‘e~ 
valent. Let thea every man 7 ra~ 
tional piety combat the visionary 
and rhapsodical tenets.of our Me- 
thodistical Non-couformists, before 
they bave established ‘themselves to 
our confusion! Our Regular Clergy, 
who are in general men of learnug 
aud exemplary lives, by sound ar- 
gument, a fair appeal to the Holy 
Dderipturesy and earnest zeal in the 
defence of our admirable Liturgy, 
may produce wonderful eflects im 
checking the farthér dissemination 
of pious delusions; though little im- 
pression can be made on persons 
already infected with the i y of 
Fanaticism. 

You, Mr. Urban, and many of your 
ingenious Correspundents, are advo- 
cates, and powertul ones too, for our 
venerable Church. May you and 
they exert redoubled efforts to main- 
tain the Faith once detivered to the 
Saints, and suppress those novel and 
enthusiastical notions, which are as 
remote from Scripture, reason, and 
truth, as from utility, or tendency 
to promote a reformation of life aud 
manners! 

Y ours, &c. 
— ee — 

Mr. Urean, July 2. 

CONTROVERSY arriving at 
that point when an absolute 
contradiction is flatly givea oa both 
sides, it is surely high time the dis 
pute should end. I stated that the 
Scholars at Westminster sat before 
the Jate conflagration on a line with 
the stalls. This your “Old Corre- 
spondent,” p. 415, denies. I once 
more miintain my first assertion. My 
opponedt is — at liberty to 
divert himself at my expence, both 
about a “ fabrick of my construction,” 
and about my “ignorance” of the 
nature of a “rubble wall.” As for 
the other paris of his critique (he 
going over again his old groufd), 1 
presume sufficieut answers and expla- 
nations have already been given: 
therefore no more need be advanced; 
that is, Mr. Urban, with regafd 
to the first portion, printed in p- 

415. 
Iu bis continuation of the critique, 
p- 482, 


A. %. 
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p- 482, my opponent says his friend 
the Mason is ready to assert “ upon 
oath,” that the Turrets of Heary’s 
Chapel (which he has dwindled into 
insignificant cappings*) did threaten 
ruis- 1 again repeat, they were 
in no daugerous states and I am 
ready to come forward on this occa- 
sion to give my oath also. Yes, 1 do 
remember the Mason was taking 
sketches of the Turrets when 1 was 
aloft at my employment. But in 
what way? Why, as a man who io- 
tends to caricature his foe takes a 
Akeness of his person, in order that he 
may turn bim into scorn and ridicule! 
How can this Mason restore certain 
decorations once belonging to these 
Turrets, and other particulars of the 
fabrick, of which there have been no 
remaining documents fur many years 
past? Again, will this Mason (whose 
integrity must not be called in ques- 
tion, while my credit and honesty 
are bandied about without mercy) 
be able to produce the two beautilul 
perfect Capitals at the finisi of the 
Staircases to each ‘iurret, which he 
suffered to be thrown down on the 
_ stairs, whereby they became muti- 
lated, arid left among the rubbish? 
Let me put this question likewise. 
What emolyumentc..n | possibly seek in 
return for my papers of the * Archi- 
tectural Proceedings” at the Abbey 
Church and Henry's Chapel? 1 look 
not to be Director, Mason, or Pay- 
master, in the projected improve- 
ments. Nothwg but the amere wish 
that our Antiquities may b. pro- 
tected, urges me forward; while, on 
the other hand, both my Oppovent, the 
Mason, and others coucerned, expect 
much gratification, much remunera- 
tion for “labour, stuff, aud time,” 
and much of that indescribable some- 
thing always appertaining to under- 
takings of this sort! However, Mir. 
Urban, as the controversy stands, [ 
certainly rest on an even balance with 
these good, disintercsied people ; 
and the publick will, no doubt, turn 
the scale in the proper way — even 
as has been so lately done in an Ho- 
nourable Assembly upon an affair of 
the same nature as the oue under dis- 
cussfon. 

When my Opponent amuses us 
about the vast expenditure on the 





* Cappings are literally a few mouldings 
er ornaments on the tops of decorations, 


Abbey, who .annot choose but smile, 
on hearing that the said Mason, some 
five or six years back, told me without 
reserve my study, his bill for thatyear 
for the several repairs, &c. &e. about 
the whole assemblage of buildiags, 
with the Deanery, Prebendai-houses, 
and all, amounted to the very enor- 
mous sum of sixty pounds! And fur- 
ther, what are we to cunclude, when 
wy Opponent talks about the desire 
to marntain the fabrick, which con- 
sists in occasioually painting iron- 
railing and doors belonging to the 
several arrangements; thus preserv- 
ing significant appendages, while 
the inestimable decorations of the 
Church aud Cloisters are wholly dis- 
regaridcd, particularly the latter place, 
which is left to the sacrilegious de- 
spoil of school-boys, and other irre- 
ligious loungers. 

My Opponent may rest assured 
that [ am confident not one of our Ca- 
thedrals, or other great Ghurches, 
will be shut against me, but where 
the Guardians apprehend the force of 
just and necessary ceusure for any 
late Architectural Innovations made 
therein. No careful Steward of his 
Lord’s treasure dreads the investiga- 
tion of the world’s eye, if he is cov- 
scious the trust confided in him is 
preserved pure, entire, and undimi- 
ished. 

I am preparing another paper of the 
“ Proceedings ;” when my Opponent 
will have fresh scope for the exertion 
of his abilities, so forcibly and so lau- 
dably,and, we may add, so effectually 
displayed, in defending that side of 
the question under the banners of 
which he -has enlisted himself; and, 
between friends, 1 think it will be to 
his future credit, and give much 
more weight to his replies, if he adds 
his real signature, as he has brought 
me out to view, with all my rautrs 
upon my head, in proprid persond. 

Yours, &c. Joun Carter. 
— ———— 
Mr. Urnuay, Carlisle, May 10: 
OUR Magazine wasthe periodical 
publication which first produced 
papers in favour of my: theory of 
Chemistry ; atheory, which, I believe, 
is now admitted by all liberal and sen- 
sible Chemists to be atrue one ; though 
the Combination is exerting ever 
nerve to keep up the declining Fren 
theory. _Mr. Davy’s experiments are 
now puffed with ail the art aud extra- 
vagance 
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‘ithe first five minutes: but this is. 


vagance their mis'aken zeal can in- 


vest; ‘and which I shall cursorily 


. 
“Mr. Davy's first experiment is prin- 
cipally directed to-shew, that there is 


no fixed alkali prodaced by the Gal- 


vanic process as in pure distilled water. 
But if he takes the purest distilled 
water, he will find an alkalideposited 
init; provided an alkaline soiution is 
between the plates of the om 
i think Mr. Davy is not candid in these 
experiments, as they seem evidently 
made to prop the falling theory. He 
says, that when he found by these ex- 
iments no alkali in the distilled 
water, he added the sulphuric acid to 
the solation of zlum in the disks. Now 
the alkali which the alum is well 
know! to possess, would not be taken 
up by the Gatvanic fluid in these ex- 
periments, but only the unsaturated 
acid. That’ an alkali both fixed and 
volatile, and acids, &c. can circelate 
through the metals of the pile, I have, 
in my publications, incontroyertidly 
proved: and indécd it has lately beeu 
proved by the French Chemists. For 
when the marine acid was found in the 
wafer hetwixt the wires, there was 
the mariuve acid between the plates. 
_ The ¥rench Chemists also fomid the 
cancer of ulcers and other bodies cir- 
culate through the pile. 

But that the experiments may more 
directly fayour the French Theory, 
ér its extraordinary principles, il is 
endeavoured to be proved, fiat the 


nitric acid is formed of oxygen and’ 


azote, and water of oxygen and hy- 
drogen. This we shall now examine. 
Mr. Davy, in his experiments, always 
found the nitrous acid, and also the 
volatile alkali. Now | have satisfac- 
torily proved that the Galvanic fiuid 
cohtaiis the nitrous acid, and that the 
volatile alkali is directly similar to 
hydrogen, Both bemg pblogiston ; 
ond that this phlogiston they get from 
the metals; and tliese bodies, hydro- 

en gas and amunoniacal gas, Dr. 

riestlevproved byexperiments, would 
reduce the calces of metals info their 
inetallic state. And 1 shewed by cx- 
periments, that the wires in the G«l- 
vani¢c processes come more to the state 
of a calx, and botir hydrogen aad am- 
Mouiac were j) consequence found 
produced inthe wafer, or between the 
wires in the process. Mr. Davy says, 
ke found only the ammoniac produced 

Gent. Mac. July, 1e0s, 
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very easily acconnted for, by the 
heat and evaporation prod 


t 
be- 
‘ tween the wires by his very powerful 


apparatus. ‘orifhe will even power 
volatile alkali to the water, he wi 
find it evaporated. J 
I have suewn cicarly;@bat there is 
a combustiva produced Between the 
wires, when the trough# are made 
large, the charcoal burning with the 
utmost brillieney, and the oxygen 
gas is rapidly consumed in the pro- 
cess. And Messrs. Biot and Caviot 
have shewn.that the pile is an execel- 
lent eudiometer; for when atmos- 
pheric air was exposed to the action vf 
the wires, its oxygen was consumed, 
leaving ils azote gas entire; and if 
pute oxygen gas is employed, the 
combustion will be so mueh the more 
brilliant, it being necessary to. the: 
combustion: and the combustion 
clearly burns, or consunies, the phlo- 
giston that the Galvanic aeid had 
ieccived from the bodies in the pile : 
for the lurger you make your plates, 
and the purer the oxygen gas is, in 
the same ;reportion you will produce 
the vitrous acid, it being: deposited 
from the Galvanic fluid. Therefore 
Mr. Davy, by excluding oxygen gas 
from his apparatus, and substituting 
and introducmg bydeogen gas in its 
stead, would necessarily stop the com- 
bustion of the Galvanic fluid ; aud con- 
sequently it would hot deposit its 
acid. iu proof of this, charcoal will 
not burn in the Galvanic process, in 
hydrogen gas, and also the acid of the 
Galvanic fluid, meeting with hydrogen 
gas, will unite to it, aed neuttalise 
H, forming with it, eifver nitrous, ni- 
trous oxide, or azote gases, ali of 
which 1 have found. But to- prove 
this; if Mr. Davy will make a ‘pure 
vacuum, or use pure carbonic air, he 
will sind an acid id the Galvanic fluid ; 
or using the purest oxygen gas in the 
purest distilled water, he will find the 
greatest’ proportion of the nitrous 
acid. To prove bis extraordinar 
supposition, that the nitrie avid is 
foruied of the azote and yxygen gas in 
the distilled water, he is Sbliged:to 
beiug one of Dr. Priestley’s experi- 
metas, that hydrogen will expel azote 
fram water. Butby referring to the 
Doctor's experiment, [ find, he ex- 
posed imflammable air from iron and 
Bac over -watcr; aod he expressly 
mays, 
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Says, that the inflammable air from 
zine was not at all altered, but the air 
from iron was. But then he was not 

uite certain, that the iron inflamma- 
tle air was pure ; yet he expresses no 
doubt upon the air from the zinc 
being pure. Then this is, Mr. Davy, 

“making a distinction between the hy- 
~ drogen of iwanand zinc. Besides, this 
exposure was from May to December, 
while in your processes it was done in 
18hours. “Besides, Dr. Priestley made 
use of common water, whereas yours 
was the purest water ; and his water 
was exposed to the atmosphere, but 
yours was not. But, sir, | will give 
you the first and greatest of authori- 
ties; the great and accurate Scheele 


proved, that pure distilled water would | 


atiract only the oxygen gas of the 
atmosphere, it acting as an excellent 
eudjometer. To what pucrile shifts 
are they furced to have recourse ! 

I shail now consider the experiments 
that are supposed to prove the decom- 
position of various compounds by the 
action of negative and positive elec- 
tricity. I had, upon my first Galvanic 
experiments, shewn that comiron salt, 
and other bodies, were decompounded 
in these processes; the Galvanic 
electric fluid, having such a strong 
attraction for acids, would attract 
them, and carry them in its cirenit. 
‘This 1 proved so carly as the year 
i798 ; (see my Letter to Cavendish.) 
But the idea was then snecred at. 
Mr. Davy’s first experiment was upon 
the sulphate of lime, connected by a 
fibrous sulphate of lime, moistened by 
pure water. And he says, he found 
sa five minutes an acid in the positive 
cup, and lime in the negative cup, 
His text experiment was upon the 
sulphate of strontites ; but it required 
30 hours before the same effect was 
produced. Then it certainly implies 
some great difference in the experi- 
mends ; and this difference was in the 

_ conneeting the two cups; the one was 
by the fibrous sulphate of lime, and 
the other by the close pores of crys- 
pallized sulphate of strvotites. 

This, Mr. Urban, is the whole de- 
ception of these boasted experiments. 
The moistened asbestos and fibrous 
sulphate of lime, produce capillary 
attraction ; for the great heat induced 
by the powerful apparatus evapo- 
rates the moisture, principally in the 
eopper cup gud its vicinity, sq a8 to 


peodnsn a strong capillary circulation 
rom the zinc cup to the. copper cup. 
Here then is all the mystery of these 


supposed wonderful discoveries; this 


electric -chemico theory .being like 
Count Rumford’s theory of water 
being a non-conductor of heat, Mr. 
Davy not Knowing the simple principle 
of capillary attraction. . 

That the Electric and Galvanic fluids 
will unite to earths, alkalies, calces 
of metals, and particularly to acids, 


and carrythem with it in its circuit, , 


is what { have clearly proved in 
iny former works. Therefore these 
electric fluids, passing through bodies, 
will carry with them these bodies ; 
but these fiuids circulate from the 
copper wires to the zinc wires, and 
there is no electric fluid that 

from the zine wireto the copper wire. 
To prove this, | placed a solution of 
neutral salts in the copper cup, and 
distilled water in the zinc cup. I 


comected the cups with bodies that 


would not admit of any capillary at- 
traction; and there was an acid - 
sited in the distilled water, and the 
neutral salt became alkaline ; -but 
wher | placed the distilled water in the 
copper cup, and the solution of neu- 
tral salts in the zinc cup, there was no 
alkali in the distied water. An acid 
solution of metals and earths had the 
same effect. To prove clearly that it 
was owing to the water's capiliary cir- 
culation, if | stopped that by oiling the 
middle of the stbeitos, and watering 
the two ends, the same effect was 
produced ; that’ is, there was no 
transfer. If Mr. Davy will place au 
acid solution in the zinc cup, and dis- 
tilled water in the copper cup, and 
use his watery asbestos, he will find 
the acid circulate to the distilled 
water. Indeed the most eommon sa- 
gacity might have discovered that to 

un; form his own experiments, in 
which the bodies were not’ soluble in 
water, barytes, &c. there was no 
transfer. isut the barytes ought to 
have circulated more freely, if its de- 
composition was owing to the action 
of the positive and negative wires; for 
if their influence acted so forcibly as 
to soparate the strong attraction be- 
tween the acid and it, it ought cer- 
tainly to lave circulated more frecly 
when it was not restrained by its at- 
traction for water, being insoluble in 
that fluid. Also in the solution of 


silver, 
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silver, the moistened asbestos was 
gradually silvered over, directly im- 
plying the capillary attraction. 
. ‘bis wonderful theory of Mr. 
Davy'sis to su all our doctrines 
of Chemistry ; the electric attractions 
are to be accounted for upon its prin- 
ciples, just the same as Count Kum- 
ford’s theory of the non-conducting 
er of water was to account for 
electric attractions. Hisum te- 
neatis? Sothe well-known fact of the 
Galvanic fluid turning paper tinged 
with turmeric red at the zine, and 


brown at the copper wires, is now, ac- > 


. cording to this sublime theory, owi 
to the decomposition of the ~aite< 
, r. But; Mr. Davy, it will do 
same, provided the solution isex- 
posed to the wires, upon neither ve- 
nor,animal bodies. But Mr. 
vy is a perfect ignoramus with 
\ to the action of the Galvanic 
fluid; at least he appears so by his 
writings. But | cangcarcely think it 
is all to, be imtputed to his ignorance. 
No! it is tokeep up the absurd theory 
of the supposed coinposition of water 
and the nitric acid. As to what isde- 
posited in the water between the 
wires, it greatly depends upon the 
bodies in the disks, that is, between 
the plates, and also the cups that the 
electric fluid passes through, it taking 
from them acids, alkalies, and earths, 
&c. ; so that wiluouta proper attention 
to these points, the results will vary. 
But, according to his driveling theory, 
water is decompounded by the at- 
traction of the two wires being nega- 
tive and positive, which act so forcibly 
as to decompound the water; the 


oxygen going to the positive wire, - 


aud the hydrogen to the negative wire ; 


and these strong attractions are to | 


take place within the body of a man. 
Supposing you, Mr. Davy, make a 
part of thecircuit, your two arms re- 
ceiving the fiuid, your head then 
would be the central point, so that’ 
this particle of water which is acted 
upon must be in your brain. -But 
thew how to get its component parts 
to the two wires? Why as nothing is 
impossible to our modern theorists, 
he supposes that *‘ by a succession of 
decompo-itious and recompositions 
throughoutjthe fluid,” that is,through- 
out. his brains, bones, muscles, 
nerves, ligaments, blood, &. But 
at the cai.,usion of this puerile rhap- 
sody, he is obliged to say, “ Onthe 
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general principle, oxygen and hydro- 
gen ought to possess, with regard to 
the metals réspectively, the negative 
and positive energy. This I have 
been able to prove by direct expel. 
ments of contact.” Good heavens! 
that I should have such absurdities to 
combat! When will this farce end ? 
_ He is perfectly ignorant of electri- 
city. Oxygen, he says, is positive, 
hydrogen is negative’: also acids 
and alkalies are positive; yet he 
makes the positive metallic wire. at- 
tract the positive bodies, and the ne- 
ative metallie wire the negative bo- 
ies. Butattend to the common ex- 
periment of two balls electrified pos- 
tively repelling ove another, the 
two negative balls also repelling each 
other: you may also change the me- 
tallic ends of the Galvanic pile ; a pile 
formed of iron and zinc. Iron is the 


negative, and zinc. is the positive. 


With iron and gold, or silver,&c. the 
gold and silver are negative, and the 
iron the positive. He says, silver is 
negative, and zinc positive; and the 
acids are positive ; and that .it is the 
positive and negative states of bodies, 
which are the causes of electric affi- 
nity. But here we ate equally contra- 
dicted by facts: the positive sulphuric 
acid dissolyes the positive zinc, and 
will not touch the negative, silver. 
Mr. Urban, I am tired with shewing 


‘the gross puerilities of these wonderful 


discoveries ! 

e says, that the affinity acids and 
alkalies have for each other, is owing 
to the former being positive, and the 
latter negative. but then the nega- 
tive alkalies dissolve the negative me- 
tals, and also their negative calces : 
and mercury amalgamates both with 
positive and negative metals, as well 
as the alkalies do. In short, Mr. 
Urban, their absurdities are endless. 
Bodies, he says, unite to each other 
by being of contrary. electricities ; 
thus acide and alkalies ; and that their 
union produces light and heat, which 
he supposes is from the union of posi- 
tive and negative electricity, the salts 
becoming neutral, But there are 
many chemical unions of salts attended 
with cold; and according to this 
theory, as the acids and alkalics unite 
from being of different electrici- 


ties, and the different elcctricities, 
upon their union, shewed themselves 
by light and heat, being now perfeetly 
neutral, ‘Therefore the acid and 9 7 

ies 
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lies should bave no attraction siter 
being joined tu-edch other, for ‘heir 
affinity was owing Po their diderent 
states of electricity ; but which dif- 
ferent states were dissipated by light 
avid hedt, wpon their uuion. By ad- 
diug positive zittc to this neutral so- 
lution, it cannot receive the acid from 
the alkali; but barytes will, which 
‘is incapable of acting in a Galvanic 
pile, ds a- positive pile, as the zinc 
does; but accordiug to Mr. Davy’s 
sublime doctrine, barytes is exer at- 
tracted by tht negatite copper. Bat his 


theory says, thal in thre action of the * 


Galvanic pile, the zinc lias such astrong 
attraction for the acid in the neutral 
salt, that it can attract it though two 
Or three cups intervene ; even the 
vive can attract oxygen from water, 
though it be as deep-seated: as in his 
brain. But acids are attracted by ‘the 
zine, even in their positive state. -For 
if the vitriolic acid, for’ instance, 
is placed in the silver cup, it will be 
carried to the positive zine. Flere 
theu are two positive bodies attracting 
each other. The same observation 
Pa be made of the negative al- 
kalies and copper. But, as} before 


observed, all those puerile doctrities 
originated from Mr. Davy'’s not 


knowing capillary attraction. But 
know, ir. Savy. it iv so sirong, that 
if a rope have the greatest weight 
suspended, by watering that rope,- 
the weight will be raised. Witness 
the well-known story when St. Peter's 
Cathedral at Rome was built ; and to 
confirm that it was owing to the ca- 
pillary attraction in these experi- 
ments, if you place a solution either 
of acids or alkalies in the zine cap, 
they will equally pass through the 
moistened asbestos to the silver’ cup, 
upon the action of the pile. 

I shewed in former works, that 
the nitrous acid which the Galvanic 
fluid ~possesses, if it passes through a 
long glass tube filled with a stron 
solution of an alkali, the nitrous be | 
will be ‘attractéd by the alkali; aud 
neutralizeit, The fire with which the 
acid is united, wil] give it that acti- 
vity, so as to make it pags through 
bodies, even alkalies ; and ‘even to 
unite ‘itself to more acids in its cir- 
cenit. But then, ‘m ‘this circulation’ in 
the pile, meeting with the oxygen gas 
of tlie atmospheric pire air, there is 
a cotnbisiion produced, and the» 

phtogiston the CaJvanic Suid had at- 


trictéd from thé metas, @e. is cor 
sutved, and the acid beitig added: to it, 
nuites to the alkali, “ng 
Mr. Davy,’ in_irying: my experi- 
thétits, the Galvanic. fuid 
througl the alkah, with a small pro 
portion of n:visture: the water was so 
sinall in quantity, that the uigbly 

phlogisticated electric fluid bad n 
water sufficient to make it take an 
aérial form ; but it united itself to thre 
alkali, while the electric fluid that 
lrad a less proportion of phlogiston, 
and more fire, tevding to a free state, 
and probably attachmg itself to a 
sinali proportion of the alkali, formed 
an air or gas not so combustible as 
hydrogen gas, but more of the oxy- 
gen yas kind. We Know that: pure 
hitre will form oxygen gas, in enan- 
tity above half its weight: also the 
Galvanic fluid, not) comi upoo 
the moistened alkali, in a rapid stream 
from thé point of the wire, bul issuing 
oy it in a wide stream from the cup 
of platina, it would m consequence 
attach itself more closely to the al- 
kali. For 1 found, that as I moistened 
the alkali, and brought the Galvanic 
fluid upon it in a close stream, | pro- 
daced what they call hydrogen and 
oxygen - gas. The pure alkali, 
which [ have shewn is formed of the 
alkali and fire, therefore becomes 
so highly combustible when water ts 
added to it, it separating the fire from 
the alkali; the same effect it has 
upon lime ; and which free or active 
fire sels fire to the condensed highly- 
phlogisticated Galvanic nitrous iluid, 
which was attaehed to it. It will 
also unite to mereury, the same as 
other highly -phlogisticated bodies 
will do; assulpbur (which isthe vitrio- 
licacid and phlogiston), and also the es- 
sential oils. Andas mercury will amal- 
gamate with metals, and their union 
will produce heat, expelling part of 
their phiogiston as free fire (as when 
zinc und mercury aré united, what 
heat is preduced !) so this highly-com- 
bustible body, formed by the unioa 
of this metelloid (as they absurdly call 
it) and Mercury; upon uniding them 
to ‘gold, platina, silver, iron, zinc, 
&c. an acfive combustion is produced ; 
al} tite phlogiston of all these bodies 
is turned info actual fire. The mer- 
cury is particularly aiding in this eal- 
cination and combustion; as metals, 
without having other bodies with 
which they can unite, do not easily 
part 
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with theie phlogiston or fixed 
i Thus eee load tina require 
that highiy-combustible body, oxy- 
muriatic acid; iron, the vitriolic 
acid and water; and the mefeury in 
this case, unites to the calx of the 
metal, and expels its phlogiston, and 
also parts wi un on ae 
mercury uvite, ucing great heat, 
btn enews ™ calcined 3; and, as 
Mr. Proust had safisfactorily proved, 


‘there is not a particle of oxygen con- 


cerned jn the process. That there is 
reat heat produced by this metal!oid, 


‘Isevident; for, when united to glass, 
‘the glass is immediately fused: and 


what, ye profound Chemists, could 
fase it but heat? The metalloid acting 
the identical same part it does upon 
the metals. 

New let usexamine the phenomena 
Here is a metal 
formed from an alkali, by losing its 
oxygen: yet by uniting with other 
metals it produces a most active 
combustion; and, to the utter asto- 
nishment of our wise Theorists, inthis 


‘combustion the alkali becomes rege- 


Refated; and the metals oxidated, 
without a particle of oxygen being 
concerned iu the process. Ob! what 
®puerile, futile, and trifling theory! 
0 tempora ! OU philosophta! My 
roduced by an 
Englishman, to be slighted for this 
French theory ! 

Here is a most inflammable body, 
wear one-third specifically lighter 


‘than water; they with the utmost 


ton-chalance call it a metal. Inshort, 
nothing is so extravagant as to appal 
thom. Nay, they say that azote, 
siiphur, phosphorus, &. &c. are 
also metals. When will these extra- 


vaganciesend? ‘Chat mercury should — 


aid the metalloid in calcining metals, 
is not at all Surprizmg. Dr. Cooper, 
in his Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, says, 
“There is a copious production of 
itfammable air, when hot filings of 
zine are added to hot mercury, ina 
hot retort, and exposed to @ commen 
furnace heat, which 1 believe is an un- 
reported experiment of Mr.Kirwan’s.” 
Had this experinient been ‘favourable 
to the French theory, it Would have 
been puffed and published immediately. 
This metalloidl retains its highly-in- 
flammable body so lightly, that it will 
part with, or evaporate its highly- 
phlogisticated ‘acid (being a kimd of 


ether) to the atmosphere, it leaving 
the alkali. 

I shewed in my former works, that 
by thickening the copper wire, that 
is, by ex g the ctrrent of the 
Galvanic fluid, making it flow in a 
wider range, | »produeed a greater 
pens of ammonia and less by- 

rogen gas; it uot having-so much 
fire and concentration, so as.to form 
itself all into hydrogen gas. So in 
Mr. Davy’s experiments, the Gal- 
vanic fluid circulating through the 
platina cup, there would, in conse- 
quence, be little or no hydrogen 
gas formed, but it would ali atiach 
itself to the alkali, ther 

In short, if Mr. Davy, or any Tyro, 
will colour pure water with ink or 
any other colouring substance, and 
place it in the zinc cup, the copper 
cup being filled with pure water, and 
connect them with moist amianthus, 
wetted with pure water, they will 
clearly see the phenomena. ‘The co- 
loured liquor will gradually. pass, 
from capillary attraction, to the cop- 
per cup, colouring its pure water. 
But that the Galvanic fiuid will, if 
it meet with neutral salts in the co 
per cup, actually decompound the 
salts, robbing it of its acid, and carry 
it to’ the zinc cup, is what I -have 
clearly shewn in my former works ; 
and there, meeting with the zinc wire, 
it is stopped from entering its close 
pores; though | have no doubt but 
a small part of the acid will pass 
through it; but there is no Galvanic 
fluid that passes from the zine wire 
to the copper one; and therefore 


. there is no transfer of any body 


that way, but by capillary attrac- 
tion. 
Mr. Urban, the respectable gentle- 
men whom Mr. H. B. K. al‘udes to 
in’ Nicholson’s Journal, vol. XIV. 
p- 50, have authorised me to say, in 
their own ‘words:—** We are fully 
impressed with the truth of your 
Theory of Chemistry; and are very 
sensible of the shameful and mean 
arts of your enemies to suppress il. 
We therefore desire you to inform 
the publick, that we offer a premium 
of ‘twenty guineas to any one who 
is uble fully to refute ‘it. -And also, 
we say, secmg the vile and base arts 
exercised against your philosophy ; 
we are sorry that m an enlightened 
country we should sce the necessi 
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of taking this method of counter- 
acting its enemies. but inform the 
publick, that we ofler to hazard one 

ndred ineas, that the French 
Theory of Chemistry, as Mr. Nichol 
son says in hig Journal, vol. XIV. 
p- 93, ‘is crude, hypothetigal, and 
-uaworthy of the importanee which 
isattached to it;’ and also one bun- 
dred guineas that your theory is the 
true one; founded on a full and clear 
‘elucidation of Nature's processes; 
and that Mr. Davy’s present supposed 
discoveries, which are so idly pufted, 
are, we ofier to Jay any wazer, false, 
puerile, vague, and inconclusive. The 
money, if the wager is accepted of, 
to be deposited in some respectable 
banker's hands, and the umpires to 
be chosen by the parties from the 
must liberal, enlightened, and unpre- 
judiced Chemists.” ~ 

Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. 
Away with you, and bide your igno- 
ble and diminished heads! O tem- 
pora! O Philosophia! 

; Ros. Hangincton. 


Ancurrrorunan INNOVATION. 
No. £XXHL. 
Pro the same quarter which we 
hinted at in our last, Rumour 
once more tells us, that the very li- 
beral-banded personages, who are so 
forward te encourage the improve- 
ments of the Westminster Regal and 
Feelesiastical Remains, have at the 
same time come te an unanimous 
conclusion, that those improvements, 
already reared up are contemptible 
to a degree, and a disgrace to the 
Nation*. After this open and avow- 
ed opinion, will these said personages 
atiently sit, and wait the result of 
arther trials of skill, from the Mas- 
ters of Art, on the front of the Hall, 
and Henry’s Chapel? behold with 
indifferent eycs the new essays, and 
in “* Stone” (Compo laid aside), the 
cuttings, the chippings, and the pare- 
ings, from each Structure; thereby 
sebudis the fair proportions of the 
original parts; depriving the walls 
of their true and adequate portions 
of solidity; and shaking, by the in- 
cessant blows of the work men in these 
» the foundations to their 
very centre? Let me particularly 





* See our Survey of the Palace in its 
state, commencing m vol, LXXVII. 
ip. 133, and concluded in p. 800. 


ashamed of what they have 
Mone; yet still.darmg to do more, 


forward the 


o. OXXHI. [JIuly, 


allude to the C , the delicate 
and tender frame of which, its ‘* om- 
nipetent, angel-knit™ groins, hang- 
ing, as it were, by athread, to become 
the experimental play thing of Pro- 
fessionalists, who bide t ves 
behind an invisible oy oan as 

ready 


though no one Icnows any thing about 


them, or who set them on to work !{ 


tention soon to brin 

regular memoranda 
the Front of the Hall, as the Inno- 
vations proceed; that at least Ama- 
teurs may not be led away to ad- 
mire what interested peuple tel] them 
are legitimate restorations ; when we 
kuow from proof, at ne great distance, 
that we are really ta expect nothing 
but bastard sorts of creations—things 
without a pattern, and without a 
name! i 

Priory or St. Mary Overy, . 

Surrey. . Surveyed, 1808. 

The date of the foundation ap-f 
pears to be 1106. A relick only of 
the Architecture of this date is to 
be perceived, and that is in the im 
terior of the West Front of the 
Church ; asall the rest of the fabrick 
gives the styles in use in the reigns 
of Henry Ill, Edward Wl. aad in 
the Tudor @ras; and, which styles 
are found adapted in the remains 
of the monastic dwellings on the 
North side of the Priory. From the 
various parish repairs done on the| 
exterior of the Church, little trace of 
the first decorations mect attention; 
and so se and silent has the work 


It is m 


of dilapidation been carried on, be- 
tween the time | visited the spot in 
1797 and the present. year, that 
many remains of attached buildings 
have fallen, to make room for stables, 
manufactories, aud other temporary 
erectious ; and, perhaps, had I not 
now entered on this survey, another 
twelve months might have consigned 
every vestige of the once peaceful 
region to oblivion ! 

‘the site of the Priory is on the 
Bank-side to the North, and neat 
London-bridge on the East; the 
South side bears upon the Borough; 
and the West aspect fronts the rum 
of the palace of the Bishops of Wi 
chester.’ Abutting the North-wed 
angle of the West Front of the 
Church is a pa leading into 
the precincts of the Priory; the ar¢h- 

way 
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way of which is in the Tudor style, 
aot over-rich: th upper part 

of the eres mBderhized, Pass- 
ing through this” met) Northward, 
on either is to be noticed some 
faint traces of antient wall; and par- 
ticularly en the right, when turning 
to the Kast, there were considerable 
portions of buildings; but they are 
now destroyed. Some few paces far- 
ther isa very fine and spacious Crypt, 
say 100 feet by 25 fect, runuing 
North and South, aud attaching: it- 
self to the North Transept of the 
Church. The plan is initwo Ajles, 
marked by octangular columus, and 
run into eight divisions, they sup- 
porting excellent groinings, and which 
are most curiously constructed at 
each end rb saenee T a 
masonry is also admirable, and in the 
best state possible at this hour, andl 
appears to be cowval with the Church. 
In ‘the first and second divisions, 
pe walls and door-ways have 
introduced, and in the Tudor 
mode. This choice pile is used for 
storing up coals oad. other articles, 
by some retail dealer in such like 
commodities. Over the Orypt.is the 
ing remnant of a sumptuous 
ment; at the North end 2 large 
window (stopped up). On each side 
of the longitudinal range are dvor- 
ways and small Tudor windows (in- 
sertions of that day). The Southern 
half, however, is nearly rendered a 
commun loft, made so for a modern 
lumber repository ; while the N orth- 
ern half shews the original open 
ea roof ; eo ate eas 
viding timbers suppor stone 
boas. If | may ° allowed to give 
an opinion, | conceive this place to 
have been the Dormitory, where on 
each side were the cells for repose, 
with an avenue between them, -run 
in the centre of the design, for. the 
admittance of each religious there- 
mito. This idea is strengthened, by 
the number of small windows remain- 
ing, which we may suppose lighted 
each cell. The exterior of this edi- 
fice has to its basement a Tudor 
windo-, door way, and several cor- 
bels, with remaants of groinings 
i from them, evincwg that 
on this part was a groincd avenue: 
one jamb of a dvorway oi admittance 
to it is left. No other vestige of the 
holy seclusion is in existence ; a least 
i bas not been my fertune to make 


any farther explorations. Need it 
be. observed, that of such 
kind of treasure are not. over-qoli- 
citous to let the publick see what 
they hold within their grasp, con- 
scigus ne doubt (they being intent 
about tlic means of dilapidation) that 
the Jessa revered objeet is secn, the 
less its Joss is enquired into, or sor- 
rowed after! ' 

TheCnvrcn, Built perfectly upon 
the Cathedral arrangement, though 
its dimensions are not on sv large 
a_seale, as its length does not com- 
prehend 390 feet, and the other parts 
in proportion. 

‘The Plan, A Nave; its Side Ailes, 
Transepts, Choir, its Side Ailesjand our 
Lady's Chapel. At the Eastern extre- 
mity of this latter Chapel is run outa 
small Monumental Chapel. On the 
North side of the Choir, the Chapel of 
St. John (now the Vestry); and om 
the South side of the Choir (nearly 
occupying, the whole line), the Cha- 
pel I St. Mary Magdalen; which 
Chapel gives three Ailes each way, that 
i¥, from North and South, and from 
West and East. Thesite of the Cloisters 
I have uo difficulty to assign to the 
North side of the Nave (although no 
traces of them are in being), as a 
4 door-way oe North Aile of 
the Nave (stopped up). appears un- 
doubtedly to cane led inte Goon 

West Front. Not more than one 
third of its features left, which are 
in the style of Hesry the Seventh’s 
reign. West door-way, with rich oak 
doors. Centre large window, rich 
also, with six lights; its upper half 
modern. Window to the South Aile, 
nearly perfect. Window to North 
Aile, hid by a hovel reared up against ~ 
it. ‘The upper half of the frout, mo- 
dern brick-work, of no intent or 
interest. 

- South side. 


The window from the 
angle of the West Frout, hid by a 
hovel. Porch grand, in the early 
style of the fabrick (as are in gene- 
ral the remaining objects about 


the rest of the -tabrick), with a 
duuble entrance made by columns; 
they shewiag rich capitals, and other 
interesting embellishments: but the 
several lines have been cruelly cut 
upon, and re-worked. The rest of the 
windows 4s {ar asthe Transept are fine, 
and im gout preservation, as are thé 
buttrosses between them. The para- 
peis over this Side Aile and upper 

’ stery, 
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story, with the line of wall of the 
Nave, entirely faced with modern 
brick-work, The buttresses and 
tracery to the windows, excepting 
the Seuth e window of the 'Tran- 
sept, unto 3 this latter deco- 
ration is in a condition deplorably 
modern. The upper tier of the Tran- 
sept, modern brick-work.—St. Mary 
Magdalen Chapel. Lately compoed, 
and innovated upon; yet ‘the door- 
way, stack in about 70 or 30 years 
pasty iscarefully left uninjured, ashave 
een the key-stones of the same date, 
introduced over the heads of the win- 
dows. The grand flying buttresses 
te the Choir, much altered and dis- 
guised by modern brick-work; as 
are the heads of the various windows 
and parapets, to the coneluding lines 
= this side of the Choir and Lady 


eat Front. The windows and 
buttresses in the lower part untouch- 
ed; the upper finishings, modern 
brick work. 

North side. Much of the design, 
in the Choir range, in preservation; 
such as, the windows, smaller but- 
tresses, and, in particular, the large, 
magnificent flying buttresses present 
their. forms-in an unaltered state. 
The Tr stands nearly in the 
same condition as the South ditto. 
The whole of the face of the Nave, 
excepting the mullions to the win- 
coms covered with modern brick- 
w 


It . rises 


Grand Centre ‘Tower. 
above the Chyreh in three stories ; 
first story plain, but internally much 


enriched, as will be descri in its 
due . Secorid and third stories, two 
windows each, on the four sides, the 
walls finishing with battlements. At 
the angles the Tower are turrets, 
with spires, &e. These two uppersto- 
ries, Tudor work ; and the spires them- 
selves are a sort of nrock restoration, 
done some few years past. Jtwas from 
this ‘Tower; Hollar took his famous 
Views of ‘London, both before and 
after the great Fire, 1666. 
(The Interior of the Church, which is 
of spiendid work, and very entire, 
im our neat.) An Arncnirecr. 


Stower Provost, near 
Me Unpas, Shaftesbury, May 16. 
Tt" has long been matter of doubt 

among Naturalists, whether 
Swallows, and the rest ef the Bri- 


tish Hirundines,.migrate to warmer > 


climates on thd Coutinent mor 


winter, or notyit@he facts which 
am about to comitunicate to you ip: 
this letter, strongly confirm me. 
in the opinion, that they do not 
migrate, but remain here concealed, 
become torpid, till they are’ 
again roused into action by the. 
warmth of the succeeding spring. 
The weather in the beginning of 
April last was extremely. cold for 
the season, the wind being generally 
in the North aud North-east. About 
the thirteenth of that month it be- 
came milder, the wind having changed 
te the South-east. In the afternoon 
of the. 14th, I saw a single Swallow, 
flying about the house, apparently 
lively and strong in the wing» . In» 
the afternoon of the 15th, | saw two. 
Swallows, taking the same kind of 
circuit as the one | had seen the day 
before, and seemingly equally lively. 
On the morning of the iTth, having 
occasion to pass a neighbouring river, 
1 observed two or three more, flying: 
about the banks. But the weather in 
the course of that day became conside-) 
rably colder, and continued so till the 
30th of the same month, the wind) 
having again changed to the Nortly, 
or North-west. On the 19th and 
20th, there was a heavy fall of snow. 
Now during the space of thirteen days, 
i. e. from the 17th of April to the Ist 
of May, I did not see a single Swallow. 
On the 306th of April, however, it 
again became milder, and the Ist of 
May was very warm and pleasant. 
On that day, | observed several swal- 
lows in the compass of a short ride; 
and since that time they have ap- 
ared in their usual manner, without 
interruption. I have no doubt: but 
that the few Swallows I saw on the 
Mth, 15th, and 17th of April, were iu- 
duced to quit their hybernaculum by 
the change of temperature which oc- 
curred at that time;.and that they 
were led to return to it on the recur- 
rence of the very wintery weather 
which sueceeded the 17th. At least, 
the circumstances I have related are 
¢to use the words of-an able \ ..tural- 
ist) “ much more in favour of hiding 
than migration; since it ismuch mare 
probable that a bird. should retire te 
its hybernaculum just at hand, than 
return for ‘a’ week or two only to 
warmer latitudes."* ; ' 
Yours, &. T. H..G., 
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95. Poems and Plays, by William Richard- 
son, A.M. Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. 2 vols. .452 pp, 
10s. 6d, Vernor and Co. London, 1805. 

E owe an apology, both to the 
W Publick a tke Author, for 
haying so long failed to take notice 
of these volumes. We hope, how- 
ever, to be forgiven. by both, ‘upon 
the assurance that we meant no dis- 
respect to either, and that we shall 
now do the best we can to make out 

a faithful aud correct account of their 

contents. 

The first volume contains the 
Poems, which are, in general, short 
but very lively effusions of a superior 
mind. The subjects are various, of 
course; but there are so many of 
them connected with a country life, 
and there is so much sylvan embel- 
lishment introduced into them all, 
that they are fitly enough denomi- 
nated rura!. This kind of poetry re- 
quires more skill than is commonly 
apprehended ; and the skill and taste 
that are necessary to please the dis- 
cerning reader are best ascertained by 
Observing the consequences of the 
want of Them in a Pastoral Poet. A 
chief and very general offence against 
taste arises hn the want of the 
power of distinguishing between the 
things that give pleasure in nature 
only and those which are calculated 
to please in representation also; and 
a second and no less universal one is 
the too minute and pleonastic exhibi- 
tion of the minor parts of a subject 
or landscape. Thus, because the life 
and occupation of the shepherd are 
sociated, jn most mere 1 the 

eas of peace, ity, inpo- 
nd have, on that account, 
procured currency for Idyllian min- 
strelsy in all ages and nations, there 
has been poured in upon the world, 

by a tribe of indiscreet versifiers, a 

load of pastoral description, so adhe- 

sive to truth and circumstance, that 
the veriest trifle in the @conomy of 
the fold and eottage has been care- 
fully brought into notice, and digni- 
fied with numbers. This unskilful 


‘debasement of the Muse, taken in 


connexion with the unnatural and 

sroteaque alliance that was brought 

about ,y introducing classical Arca- 

dia, with its sweet solitude, its sim- 
ity, and oaten pipe, into a coun- 
devoted to the very yupastoral 
Gest. Mac. July, 1808. 
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pursuits of commerce, luxury, and 
war, soon brought the Eclogue into 
disrepute among the Criticks of Eng- 
land. ut, although close aad _mi- 
nute detail ought to be avoided, we 
do not forbid all allusion to ‘rural 
manners and rural incidents; but let 
them be viewed at a distance, always 
leaving sufficient room for faiicy 
improve upon réality. The distant 
smoke of a cottage makes a better 
figure in a poem than a téte-a-téte 
conversation with its inhabitant; and 
we would rather see him moving 
homeward to enjoy its shelter, = 
be told, even by a Spenser or a Phil- 
lips, how he fares when he has,reach- 
it. Professor Richardson’s taste 
and discernment have prayed a suffi- 
cient barfier against these violations 
of propriety, to which mferior Poets 
are $0 prone; a from one or two 
specimens of pastoral that, are to he 
found in his volumes, we are eaabled 
to judge, that if he had addressed 
himself to that kind. of rural poesy, 
it would have been cloathed with a 
fair proportion of the beauties and 
expression of which it is susceptible. 
In * the Invitation to a Lady” to go 
to the country, he tells her very 
sweetly that 
“When smiling Morn arises gay, 
Gilding the dew-drop on the lawn, 
Our flocks on flowery uplands stray— 
Our songs salute the rosy dawn. 
“ When neon-tide scorehes all the hills, 
And all the flowers and herbage fade, 
We seek the cool refreshing rills 
That warble through the green-wood 
glade. 
“ But whep the jucid star of Eve 
Shines in the Western sky serene, 
The swains and shepherdesses weave 
Fantastic measures on the green. 
“O Lady, change thy splendid state ; 
With us a shepherdess abide ; 
Contentment dwells not with the Great, 
But flies from Avarice and Pride. 
“The groves invite thee, and our vale, 
With every fragrant bud that blows, 
And ev'ry stream and ev’ry gale 
Will yield thee pastime and repose.” 
The following little Idyll too has a 
t deal of pastoral sim licity, at 
the same time that it is both pointed 
and correct: the title of it is * The 
Rose.” 
“Said Ino, ‘I prefer the rose 
To every radiant flower that blows ; . 
or, 





nr 
rr 
So 


au 
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He 


: 


Nor, trimly twin’d with fiowerets gay, 
Cast thy chaplet in my way. 
Thy boasted joys are not divine ; 
For, though with they shine, 
At once the 


Far from the resort of Folly: 
Oft at twilight’s sober hour, 
Lur’d by Fancy's charming power, 
Let my duteous steps and slow 
To silent shades and lone recesses go,”’ 
* Fancy listens to my lay; 
Shrouds in her dusky pall th’ expiring day : 
Anon, athwart the burthen’d skies 
Slowly the deep congenial glooms arise. 
The lonely moan of the forlorn, 
On the slow, pausing breath of midnight 
borne, 
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Flows from the visiorary vale ! 
Seen by the livid gleam of Fear, 
Dimly-featur’d shapes appear, 
And Melancholy’s slow-puls’d heart assail-. 
Glaring fiends and spectres gaunt, 
That from the gulf of Horror rise, avaunt! 
No! not to such terrific forms as these, 
But to thoughts that sadly please ; 
To such I yield, as to consenting hearts 
Soft-ey’d Sympathy imparts.” 
* Here a lofty castle rose : 
Court, and hall, and turret rung 
Loud with merriment and song. 
From the sparkling chalice flows 
The flood of caré-dispelling wine. 
Lo! the gilded cielings shine 
With many a taper blazing bright! 
While the gorgeous train advance, 
Mingling in the measur’d dance ; 
And Mirth, and Laughter, and Delight, 
Bid the festal bliss abound, 
And the joyous song resound. 
But, unforeseen, in evil hour, 
Mischance with overwhelming power 
Frown’d!—The Pleasures haste away; 
Dance, and , and Pastime gay, 


bewailing cry,” &c. 

The length of this hymn prevents 
us from transcribing if all ; but out 
Readers have seen enough of it to be 
of opinion, with us, that it is the pro- 
duction of one who has been wall 
ceived on Parnassus. 

We conclude our extracts from the 
Poems with a few lines from an F 
thalamium on the Marri of 
Duchess of Atholl and the Hon. 
Mrs. Graham of Balgovan, daughters 
of the late Lord Cathcart, but now 
no longer among the living. 

“* The Season smil’d, the gentle airs of May 


’ Flew from the bosom of an argent cloud, 


Wafting on downy wings prolific showers, 
And gladd’ning all the valley: hills and 


groves 
Rung with mild melody ; and every dale 


Shouted with joy. *I'was then where Do- 
var guides 

His winding current, in a verdant vale, 

Ling’ring with fond delay, and raptur’d all 

With the adornment of a cultur’d hill, 

Lav’d by his wand’ring wave, the rural 
swains 

Beheid two roses of illustrious stem, 

Bushing with orient bloom. The morning- 
dews [gales, 

Lay on their leaves, impearling them. A 
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That fan the bosom of ing Spring, 


returning 
And waft perfumes from her ambrosial 


hair, , [fus’d 
Play’d with their waving foliage, and dif- 
Their influence and enlivening odour bland, 

A noble Shepherd rear’d 

The lovely flowers: he cherish’d them ; 

invok’d (vok'd 
The dews of Heaven to foster them; in- 
Favonian breezes to preserve them safe 
From mildews, pestilential blights, and all 
Th’ infectious vapours of a fev’rish sky. 

Lovely flowers! they pleas’d 

And bloom’d, and smil’d, unconscious of 

their bloom : [oft 
Yet were they prais’d, and tuneful voices 
Publish’d their praises. Many a wood- 

nymph wild 
Hied from her mossy arbour to admire 
Their blazon’d hue; and in the coral 

grove 
Of Thetis many a watery Power extoll’d - 
Their soft subduing virtues.” 

(To be concluded in our' next.) 


96. The Life of Thomas Chatterton. By 
John Davis, Author of “ Travels in 
America.” 12mo. 

“DR. GREGORY’S Life of Chatterton 
being now only known as it is appended 
to the Collection of the Works of Chatter- 
ton, in three volumes, a new Life of the 
Boy-Bard is indisputably wanted. The 
task I have undertaken with no small dili- 
gence; and endeavoured to make my bio- 
graphy agreeable, entertaining, and in- 
structive.” 


Such is the Author's apology for 
his work; and we are certainly far 
from considering Dr. Gregory’s Life 
of Chatterton as precluding the pre- 
sent or any other attempt. The ques- 
tion is, whether Mr. Davis has sup- 
Plied what was wanting, contributed 
more particulars than were ly 
known, or given such a delineation 
of Chatterton as to make any mate- 
rial change in- the opinions of the 
world ting that very extraor- 
_ dinary youth, In answer to this, we 
: have little hesitation in saying that 
he has thrown no manner of light on 
the personal history of Chatterton, 
every particular in this Life having 
been carefully gleaned from the ac- 
count prefixed to the last edition of 
his Works, or from the notes, letters, 
&c. in that edition. But his principal 
aim appears to have been to stand up 
as the advocate of Chatterton; and 
yery early in his little volume he 
gives us this notice. 

“By the manner in which I have re- 
copded. these anecdotes, I shall doubtless 
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kspeare Manuscripts 
may subseribe to it with a safe con- 
science. Mr. Davis, however, 

thus announced his belief, we are no’ 
to wonder that he should sacrifice the 
most respectable names to the manes 
of Chatterton. In answer to a re- 


deans of the Sha 


In answer to this, we shall only say 
that Mr. Davis is probably the only 
“ conscious heart” that will veotere 
to dispose the Dean’s lot in a future 
world ia this way. 


an an oe mene much 
sil to our Author assigning 
Chatterton’s poverty as the reason 
why Horace Walpole neglected him, 
nor at the following notice of Wal- 
pole, Mason, and Gray: 

“He (Walpole) communicated the Po- 
ems, at some literary club, to that great 
son of Song, Mr. Mason, and the se//- 
supported melancholy Gray (poor souls! 
compared to Chatterton, in lux- 
ury); who, in the true of establish- 
ed Authors, damned faint praise the 
spirit-stirring stanzas of Abbot John.” 

Mr. Davis now makes an observa- 
tion, which he is surprised was never 
made before; namely, that Mr. Wal- 

ole himself was an ous literary 
impostor for pretending that his Cas- 
tle of Otranto was printed at Naples 
in 1529, and translated by William 
Marshall. But the plain reason why 
this observation was never made be- 
fore is, that it was not worth making. 
No advocate for Chatterton's forge- 
ries ever considered that it — 
ear 
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bear acomparison. In the sanic spi- 
rit of tavattive: other Goon. 
titled a. the agg coe Lf 4 <3 
orld, are in ia this 

via - of Chatterton; which, 
after him where he was 
taken With respect to his ge- 
uius, about which there is no dispute, 
Mr. Davis displays true taste and 
feeling ; and, had he restrained them 
within proper bounds, his criticisms 
would have been preferable to the 
cold and measured opinions of Chat- 
terton’s preceding Biographer. But 
on all these points the Publick has 
ago decided; and any fresh at- 

pts to injure the memory of 
Chatterton’s contemporaries, who 
would not be imp on by his for- 


geries, will certainly fail of success. 


97. The Warrior's Return ; and other Poems. 
By Mrs.Opie. Longman and Co. 1808. 
THIS neat diminutive yolume, con- 
taining 185 pages, is thus modestly 
introduced to the Publick by the fair 
Authoress, the relict of Opie, the late 
excellent painter, who had the singu- 
Jar good fortune to unite the sister 
Arts of Poetry and Painting by his 
marriage with this lady: ‘* The Poems 
which compose this little volume 
were written, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, several years ago; and to 
arrange and fit them for publication 
has been the amusement of many 
hours of retirement,” The contents 
are, The Warrior's Return; Julia, or, 
the Convent of St. Clair, a Tale, 
founded on Fact; The Mad Wanderer, 


a Ballad; Lines written in 1799;. 


Song, I am wearing away like the 
Snow in the Sun; To Lorenzo; Ode 
to Borrowdale, in Cumberland; The 
Lucayan’s Song; Song, Was it for this 
I dearly loved thee? Ballad founded 
on Fact; Song, Yes, thou art changed ; 
Stanzas to Cynthio; The Origin of 
the Sail; Sonnet on the Approach of 
Autumn; To lenre, and. aLaveRiory 
to Laura; Love Elegy to Henry; ‘lo 
Henry; To Henry; Lines on_ the 
Opening of a Spring Cam ign; Lines 
on the Place de Concorde, at Paris; 
the Moon and the Comet, a Fable ; 
To Lothario; To Henry; To Anna; 
Remembrance; Secret Love; To a 
Maniac; Lines on Constantinople ; 
Song; To Henry; and the work con- 
cludes with five other Songs. 

A_ neatly-engraved frontispiece is 
prefixed to the volume. 
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There is a description of Poets and 
Poétesses who become such through 
strong retentive powers of memory; 
those persons, extremely fond of the 
productions of our best writers, read 
them till they are enabled to repeat 
whole poems, and quote correctly the 
most beautiful pan from twenty 
different authors; they then proceed 
to write sonnets, elegies, 
impromptus, which t 
the Publick immediately discover that 
every thought and every image may 
he appropriated, without the least 
difficulty, to the original owners from 
whom they were burrowed, almost 
unconsciously, by the unfortunate re. 
tailer, doomed to sink with his or her 
books into oblivion. This fact, un- 
doubted and incontrovertible, induces 
the real friend of the Muse to exult 
when he meets with originality and 
polished metre, animated by the ge- 
nuine fire of the Poet; such is t 
case in the present instance. Mrs, 
Opic, possessed of a mind disdaining 
imitation, and conscious of its owa 
resources, has presented the Commv- 
nity with the means of peers lei- 
sure hour innocently and delightfully ; 
an assertion we shall support by two 
short extracts which would do honour 
to the pens of our best modern Poets, 
“Lines written in 1799. 
“ Hail to thy pencil! well its glowing art 
Has trac’d those features painted on my 
heart; [rove, 
Now, though in distant scenes. she soon will 
Still shall 1 here behold the friend 1 lave— 
Still see that smile, “endearing, artless, 
kind,” [did mind; 
The eye’s mild beam that speaks the can- 
Which, sportive eft, yet fearful to offend, 
By humour charms, but never wounds « 
friend. 
But in my breast contending feelings rise, 
While this lov’d semblance fascinates my 
eyes ; [line ; 
Now, pleas’d I mark the Painter’s skilful 
And now rejoice the skill I mark is thine: 
And, while I prize the gift by thee bestow’d, 
My heart proclaims, I’m of the giver proud. 
Thus pride and friendship war with equal 
strife ; [ wife.” 
And now the friend exults, and now the 
The following lines are the appli- 
cation to the fable of the Moon and 
the Comet, told with equal ease and 
spirit; unluckily for the Arts, the se 
tire is but too well founded. Wilkie, 
tie modern Teniers, bay be 
are the admiration of 8 
judgment, is thus ens 
“W—k—*, 
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«“W—k—e, beware! though Amateurs, 
And Nobles, Artists, Connoisseurs, 
Thy works admire, thy skill commend, 
And smiling o’er thy canvas bend, 
Tliy powers will be no more respected, 
Thy crowded easel soon neglected, 
If ever Artist should appear 
(The Comet of Dame Fashion’s sphere), 
Who works to wondering London shows, 
Not done with fingers, but with—toes.” 


98, Men and Manners; or, Concentrated 
Wisdom. By A. Hunter, M.D. F. B.S. 
The Second Eaition, much enlarged. 

WE do not remember to have seen 
the first edition of this pleasing mis- 
cellany; but it is no inconsiderable 
proof of merit that it has so soon 
passed into a second. It cannot, at the 
same time, be disrespectful or unjust 
to suggest that, in all collections of 
‘this kind, there are various degrees 
of interest and importance. We shall 
therefore select a tew of Dr. Hunter's 
Maxims, for such they may be called, 
that appear to be excellent and un- 
answerable; and then advert to a far 
lesser number of the inferior kind. 
The Author, in a brief Preface, says, 
that “Wisdom that is conveyed in 
short and pithy sentences, has a more 


powerful operation vupon the mind 
than voluminous systems of morality. 
To compare small things with great, 
this little work is like a watch that 
you carry about with you, and which 
tells you the hour without obliging 


you to go a mile to consult the 
ehurch-clock of your parish. Chil- 
dren may read it; and grown persons 
may find in it some things that they 
never dreamt of.” 

“ Never be without a will; read it over 
every two years; and make a new one, or 
a codicil, every time you make a purchase 
of freehold land, otherwise it will not pass 
to the uses of your will, but go to your 
heir-at-law. 

“If you are in trade, keep no more 
houses than you can support; a Summer- 
house and a Winter-house have forced 
many a man into a Poor-house. 

“Tdlieness travels very leisurely, and 
Poverty soon overtakes her. 

** After we have eat a hearty meal, we 
think no man is hungry. 

“ Give no alms to a man who begs well, 
but’reserve it for the silent beggar. 

“Choose a wife from a, watering-place 
where the company live under one roof. 
It is as safe a measure as buying a horse 
upon trial. 

“When you plant a wood, you are only 
paying posterity what you berrowed from 
your ancestors. 
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**Do not brave the opinion of the World. 
You may as well say that you care not for 
the light of the sun because you can find 
a candle. : 

**In England Law and Reason go hafid 
in hand. In mest other countries they 
hardly know each other. 

“Arrogance is a weed that grows on a 
dung-bili. 

“Time is a ship that neither casts an- 
chor nor waits for passengers. 

“Those who lead a life of dissipation 
and pleasure should consider that the 
space between death and the card-table is 
hardly discernible. 

“A merchant is like a tree, the value of 
which cannot be known till it is cut down. 

** Wit is brushwood; Judgment is tim- 
ber: the first makes the brightest flame, 
but the other gives the most lasting heat. 

“An artful woman is a saint in the 
morning, and a glow-werm at night. 

“ He who is always his own counsellor, 
will often have a fool for his client. 

“ Religion is the best armour, but the 
worst cloak. 

“ Gossiping and Lying are twin-sisters. 

“ The anatomical examination of the eye 
is a certain cure for Atheism. 

“The Serpent tempted Eve with fruit 
that would purchase knowledge. A mo- 
dern Eve would much rather have had a 
guinea to purchase what she liked. ; 

“« Marrying a man you dislike, in hopes 
of loving him afterwards, is like going to 
sea in a storm in hopes of fair weather. 

“A mouse confined in a wire-trap.eats 
its baited cheese with much composure, 
and, like the man of pleasure, is unmind- 
ful of its future destiny. 

«4 dog shews his wisdom by barking at 
a beggar, knowing that he comes to take 
away his perquisites. 

“A spirit-merchant and an undertaker 
should always shake hauds when they mect. 

“Aman of bright parts has generally 
more indiscretions to answer fur than a 
blockhead. 

“Pay your debts of sin at different 
times. A death-bed repentance is too 
great a sum to pay at once, 

“ Infidelity is engrafted on a bramble, 
but which can never rise higher than a 
shrub. 

“When our passions have left us, we 
have the vanity to think we have conquer- 
ed them. 

«When a man trumpets his own praise, 
he generally blows out of tune. 

“To make too much haste to rgturn an 
obligation is a sort of ingratitude. - 

« Grambling is scolding, with variations. 

“ The shortest way to the church-yard is 
to pass through the dram-shop. 

“A statesman is something like a brick- 
layer’s labourer: he is slow in getting up 
the ladder, but comes very fast down. “s 

“ ‘he 
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** The bee, the whale, the ox, the sheep, 
and the guose, are the five supporttrs of 
Literature. 

“Time runs so fast that it is impossi- 
ble for you to overtake her; but you 
shoul try never to be far behind.” 


The Reader will find hundreds of 
precepts similar to these conveyed in 
a pleasing, familiar, and pithy style. 
The Author has evidently studied 
‘men and manners” Lo the Test pur- 
pose; and has intérspersed various 
medical cautions of great importance. 
We know not, indeed, any modern 
manual of wisdom that can be more 
advantageously recommended. There 
* are, however, some of these sentences 
or aphorisms which depart widely 
from the character of the others, and 
which perhaps had better be omitted. 


The following appear trifling ; at 
least, we are inclined to ask cui bono ? 

“When cards have been once or twice 
played with, send them to the book-binder 
to be cut at the edges.” A Chancery 
suit is the least expensive suit that a man 
can wear, as it is sure to last him his 
whole life-time.” This is surely a poor 
pun.—“ Never take an unfolded hand- 
kerchief from your pocket ; it shews that 
you have not used one during the day.’ 
May it not also shew that you preferred 
bringing a clean one into company ?— 
“ It is @ wise provision in nature, that tall 
men should love little women, and that 
little men should love tall women. It is 
this that prevents the world from being 
filled with dwarfs and giants.” —“A roguish 
spirit-merchant baptises his spirits in the 
cellar, aud circuincises their measure, be- 
fore they go out.”—“ If your wife long for 
a coach and six, give it her, if she will 
promise to eat it,”—‘A very old man, 
who marries a handsome young wife in 
hopes of getting an heir to his estate, 
may, in general, be certain of obtaining 
his wishes.” This is waggish.—The follow- 
ing are doubtful; “ Dine late; it makes 
the day longer, and saves a supper.”— 
**Much may be done in a short time; 
your barber bestows 150 strokes daily on 
your beard.” Have we not a cypher too 
much in this computation >—“ Instead of 
drinking three glasses of wine after din- 
ner, drink only two; and if you want 
more, drink a glass of ale. The saving 
will bring wine back to its old 
* If you marry ill, don’t repent of it, as 
repentance will obtain you no forgive- 
ness.”"—‘ If you are of an indolent texn- 
per, breakfast upon cold pig.”—‘ We 
must not attempt to explain a mystery. 
Hf it could be explained, it would no 
longer be a mystery.” Such advice as 
this would be just as applicable to the 
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case of removing a difficulty or impedi- 
inent,— Pleasure is a kind of imtoxica- 
tion, that leaves us sober after gratifica- 
tion.” This is too indefinite ; and the fol- 
lowing cannot be seriously recommended : 
“A woman should not be offended at in- 
decent Janguage, Her best way is to ap- 
pear not to understand it.” But probably 
our Author means that she should not ap- 
pear to be offended. ‘ 

The following are rather illiberal : 

“In antient times the bishop fed his 
sheep; but now the flock is only kept to 
be shorn.”—-“« There are two Universities, 
that for ages have been the seats of learn- 
ing; but which, for want of their antient 
discipline, Mimerva is reluctantly pre- 
paring to leave.’’ The scholars sent out 
from these Universities, within the last 
twenty years only, afford a flat contradic- 
tion to this reflection.—“ It is hoped that 
the Bishops will soon give us an improved 
edition what is called ‘The Bishop’s 
Bible ;’ in which we may expect to see 
some stories left out, that ought to be left 
out.” What the Author means by this, 
we know not; and the following, we are 
afraid, will be understood as a defence ei- 
ther of dueling or suicide: “ It is better 
to die than live under the ignominy of 
being a coward,” 


We shall advert to only two more 
spapheliegin, which are objectiona- 
ble as savouring too much of the 
School of Chesterfield. 

“‘1f you mean your son for an honest 
profession, lét him allow his features to 
take their natural form. But if you in- 
tend him for the diplomatic line, teach 
him the art of arranging his features so as 
to appear the most ‘pleased when under 
the most displeasure.”—“ If you are a 
physician, give pity to the poor, and at- 
tention to the rich. Pity costs nothing ; 
and attention will be paid for.’’ 

Such are the few objectionable pas- 
sages we have met in this entertaiuing 
volume ; and few they are, when ta- 
ken from a collection of 1146, the 
pier part of which are well caleu- 
ated to display “* Men and Manners,” 
and to give the young some know- 
ledge of the wor » and many pre- 
cepts of conduct, at a very small ex- 
pence, and in a very pleasing form. 


99. The Cabinet of Poetry ; containing the 
est entire Pieces which are tu be found in 
the Works of the British Poets, from Mil- 
ton ic Beattie. In Six elegant Volumes, 
Post Octavo; embellished with Portraits 
éy Caroline Watson. Printed in Chro- 
nological Series; and the Works of each 
Poet 
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- Poet Artoced by an Account of his Life 
and Churacter. Selected by Mr. Pratt. 
IT is always fortunate for re-pub- 

lished works of reputation when the 

editorial task happens to he assigned 
to'a man who is himself eminent in 
the art or science which forms the 
subjects of those re-publications; on 
which principle it caunot but be 
satisfactory to observe the name of 
’ Mr. Pratt announced as a selector of 
the volumes under our immediate 
consideration. A votary of the Muses 
himself, and the rich offering with 
which he has embellished the shrine 
of Apollo, in his admirable poem of 

“ Sympathy,” and various other com- 
sitions, whose fame has been estab- 

ished for a series of years, and will 

© unimpaired to posterity, made 

Fics perfectly competent to such an 

undertaking. 

The arrangement of ‘“ The Cabinet 
of English Poetry” must have pre- 
sented to Mr. Pratt a difliculty few 
Editors have had to encounter. The 
character of the selection was, to be 
rich in quality, but limited in quan- 
tity. From the mental treasury of our 
great Pocts was to be formed, so far 
as it could be extended, an universal 


Cabinet of Gems. The materials were 
indeed abundant; but they stretched 
so far beyond the point at which it 


would be nec to stop, in conse- 
quence of the Cabinet bemg able to 
old no more, that the Editor not 
only found his choice perplexed and 
encumbered by variety, but had to 
ret the necessity he was under to 
resign what it was impossible *o pre- 
serve. Thus a pe to make sa- 
epee he deri one wy re 
or partial, comparative loss from re- 
ing on and positive gain. 
lf many jewels, of nv mean lustre, 
were necessarily to be rejected, those 
which have been received are known 
‘to be of the first water: and, with all 
our enthusiastic love of the Muse, it 
must undoubtedly be placed to the 
credit-side of the present work the 
opportunity which such a collection 
ecting a very considerable 
y» tinsel articles, that 
would have increased the bulk while 
they diminished the value. Though 
epinien of Burk : tha e if the 
My. e, that, “ 
were from the chaff 
which fills the Works of our National 
Poets, what is truly valuable would 
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be to what is useless in the proportion 
of a mole-bill to a mountain,” it can- 
not be disputed that almost every vo- 
or of Apollo, who has written well 
and much, has inevitably been some- 
times unequal to himself, and who, at 
a of . brilliant career, would 
wish particular 5 aps vo- 
lumes, could be b ofted Ettererae 

In a survey so wide and magnificent 
of the National Poetry of this illu- 
mined Country, the Good, the Bad, 
and the Indifferent, must inevitably 
have met oe of the Examiner 
even as dross pure metal bleuded 
in the richest mines. 

To separate these, and to place as 
many of the Best in the Cabinet as it 
could contain, has obviously been the 
end and aim of the volumes before 
us, That various performances would 
have commanded insertion but for the 
imperious reasons assigned, cannot be 
denied ; it is therefore to be feared, 
and indeed Mr. Pratt appears to feel, 
that particular Readers may not find 
all their favourites in this collection. 
Nevertheless, as much as could pos- 
sibly be, it is replete with beauty and 
use; the best parts of the best Poe- 
tical Works are certainly associated ; 
and the proudest, noblest display of 
the human Mind, the brightest sal- 
lies of the human Imagination, and 
the tenderest effusions of the human 
Heart, are, in the due order of suc- 
cession, exhibited. As, therefore, 
most of the pieces have the general 
imprimatur and common consent of 
Mankind in their favour, there is lit- 
tle difficulty in admitting the sterling 
value of the selection; and the Edi- 
tor may look forward to a well- 
grounded hope that the chief reward 
of his endeavours on the present oc- 
casion, namely, that as every Reader 
of taste and feeling must alternately 
be delighted and instructed, must be 
“ raised, refined, inspired,” by the 
sublimest, sweetest of the Bri- 
tish Bards, every such Reader wil! 

in more of excellence, and less of 
defect, and at considerably less ex- 
pence, than has hitherto been found 
within the same compass. Indeed, 
the voluminous extent of the entine 
Works of the English Poets (which, 
however, for the honour of the Coun- 
try, and the instruction of those who 
entertain a true relish for our National 
Poetry, we are also glad to see encou- 
raged) first suggested the pegety, 

0 
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of a selection; which, while it, pre- 
serves beauties of the first. orders of 
excellence, should present an interest- 
ing view of the most lovely art, and 
of those whe have practised it with 
the most success. 

The Poets at | have certainly 
been given with due reverence to 
their memory and genius, beginning 
with the most early Bards; and it 
does not by any means appear that 
Mr. Pratt engaged in the present se- 
lection with a view to disparage for- 
mer Editors, as he has, with marked 
satisfaction, avowed his obligations 
to the ample Edition of Anderson, 
whom he frequently mentions as 
uuiting in bis character the man of 
candour with the man of taste and 
discernment. And we are particular! 
gratified to find, as might in trut 
have been expected from his known 
disposition, that Mr. Pratt has, in 
this instance, emulated Mr. Anderson, 
by shewing, in bis Bogrephices no- 
tices, that the manners of a gentle- 


man and the acuteness of a critick 
are by no means incompatible. 

It would be an unfair omission were 
we not to remark that the Engravings 
in this Collection, by Miss Caroline 


Watson, exhibit another instance that 
female Genius is a match for the most 
eminent of the other sex in ,an art 
wherein the attainment of excellence 
is most arduous, because depending 
on an instrument more oppressive, 
fatiguing, and injurious, than the 
pencil or pen. We observe that the 
chronological arrangement has been 
attended to as much as was consistent 
with the necessary breaks made by 
omission of such of the Poets as were 
not deemed favourable to the Selec- 
tion, Yet, to prove that Selection 
sufficiently copious, Mr. Pratt has 
given us the most popular pieces of 
upwards of Eighty Bards, Such an 
assemblage has been long considered 
as a desiderutum; and we do not ob- 
serve any care wanting in the execu- 
tion, nor any cost spared in bringing 
it forth. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that the Lovers of Poetry will 
be gratified by its appearance. 

he work is, inscribed to Lady 
’ Grenville, in an implied compliment, 
so delicately conceived, and expressed 
at the same time in so brief and sim- 
ple a manner, that we shall offer it to 
our Readers, particularly our literary 
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ones, as an example for epistles dedi- 
catory, which a Em tuo often coarse 
and ill contrived. 

“ Her manners, by the world refin’d, 
Left all the taint of modish vice behind, 
And made each charm of polish’d cou 


agree : 
With candid Truth’s simplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence.” 

** * *£ *£ &+ & *& F £ 
“ Preferr’d the shade to all the gay resorts, 
The pomp of cites and the pride of courts, 
And banish’d every passion from her breast, 
But those the gentlest and the best, 
Whose holy flames, with energy divine, 
The virtuous heart enliven and refine.’’ 

Lyrre.rox. 


“ Fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plain, 
With Innocence and Meditation join’d.”’ 
Tomson. 
* To the Right Hon. Lady Grenvitre. 
‘Madam, The above passages, from 
Poets whose brightest Gems enrich this 
Cabinet, have suggested an earnest wish, 
in the mind of the Editor, to inscribe these 
volumes to some living Example of the 
sentiment and character which they illus- 
trate.—To that living Example this As- 
semblage of the Beauties and Graces of 
the British Muse is most respectfully ad- 
dressed.” 


100. Institutes of Biblical Criticism; or, 
Heads of the Course of Lectures, on that 
Subject, read in the University and King’s 
College of Aberdeen. By Gilbert Gerard, 
D. D, Professor of Divinity, and one of 
His Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in 
Scotland. Second Edition. Edinburgh. 
Constable and Co, vo.” 105. 6d. 
THIS very useful work is ush 

into the world without any preface. 

It becomes our duty, therefore, to 

exhibit such an ysis of its con- 

tents as may give the Reader a just 
idea of what he js to expect. The 

Author has adopted the manner of 

aphorism, or proposition, nearly si- 

milar to what Dr. Doddridge prac- 
tised in. his Course of Lectures, al- 
though his plan was constructed more 
logically. Dr. Gerard makes every 
head of a lecture a distinct proposi- 
tion, or sentence ; and they sre num- 
bered, for the purposes of reference. 

The whole is divided into. two 

Parts: 1. the Sources of Biblical 

Criticism ; i]. The Objects of Seri 

‘ture Criticism, Panr Finsr is 

divided into Eight Chapters; wiz. 1. 

Manuscripts and Editions of the 

Books of Scripture; 2, The Original 


Languages ; 


Screraergee gs & 
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Languages; 3. The Kindred Lan- 
guages 4, Versions of the Scripture ; 
§. The Circumstances relating to the 
Books of Scripture; 6. Comparison 
of Scripture with itself; 7. History 
and Manners; and, & Opinions and 
Learning. These chapters are again 
subdivi into sections, more or 
fewer, according to the number of 
subjects which the Author has thought 
proper to attach to each. 

In like manner, Pant Secoyp is 
divided into Eight Chapters: 1. Cor- 
rective, or Emendatory Criticism; 2. 
The Explication of separate Words; 
3. The Explication of Combinatious 
of Words; 4. Difficulties in the Cir- 

. cumstances relating to the Books of 
Scripture; 5. Of reconciling Scripture 
to itself; 6. Seeming Contradictions 
to Reason and Morality; 7. Seemimg 
Coatradictions to History and Mai- 
ters of Fact; and, 8, Complicated 
Difficulties. 

How various the subjects which 
these sections treat of, and how 
abundant the sources of information 
which the learned Professor has point- 
ed out, will appear from the foilow- 
ing sketch: In the course of Part 1. 
the Biblical Scholar's attention is call- 
ed tu the authority of Manascripts; 
the use of MSS. aud the manner of 
using them; the authority of the 
printed Editions; the. necessity of 
correcting these by MSS.; the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch; the origin of the 
Hebrew language, and of the Greek ; 
of written language, pose pe | 
those mentioned ; the Hebrew vowel 
points aud accents, and the Greek 
spirits and accents; the structure and 

ius of the Hebrew language; the 
guage of the New Testameni; the 
use of the original language in criti- 
cism; the kindred megecges neccs- 
+ bya illustrating the Hebrew, aud 
r uses in determining the true 
feading, and in inter reting Scri 
ture. Under the Verdone of the 
bag we have the Chaldee pe 
asc, the Greek, Samaritan, La- 
tin, Syriac, other antiewt versions, 
aud the maodern versions; Distinc- 
tions of Versions iuto anticnt aud 
modern, independent or derived, li- 
teral or free ; their use in determining 
and for interpretation. The 
Author next discusses the = oy of 
Composition in Scripture; the au- 
thors of the béoks} the times in 
, Geyr. Mac. July, 1808, 
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which they were written; the oeca- 
sions, the and design, the plau 
and distribution, and the connexion 
of parts. ‘The Comparison of Serip- 
ture with itself, which is an ackuow- 
ledged aud important source of criliy 
cism, embraces the comparison of pa- 
rallel passages, aud of ges which 
are not pees seainer the 
comparison of particular passages 
with the ouslegy ws faith, tbat ‘is, 
with the a tenor of the doc 
trine taught in Scripture. Criticism, 
how assisted by an acquaintance with 
c vil history, political history, customs 
and maune s, chronology, geography, 
and natural history; also by a kuow- 
ledge of religious vpiaions of antient 
idolaters, their philusuphy, the pre- 
vailing opiiions and writings of the 
Jewish sects, and the writings of the 
autient and- modern Christians. 
Among the important subjects 
handled under the subdivisions of 
Pary Il. we find the nature .of va- 
rious readings, the sources of false 
readings, aud their divisions into 
omissions, additions, transpositions, 
aud alterations; rules for judging 
coucerning various readings; a most 
elaborate section, in which no subject 
connected with the disputes between 
Biblical Criticks seems to be left un- 
touched. From this our attention is 
directed to the explication of sepa- 
rate words, the combination of Iect- 
ters into words, irregular forms and 
flexions of words, signification of 
words; of nouns, verbs, and parti- 
cles; the difficulties in determining. 
the parts of speech. Undyr the head, 
* Explication of the Combinatious of 
Words,” we have rules laid down re- 
specting punctuation, syntax, idio 
purases, and grammatical and rhe? 
rival figures. Qur Author neat at- - 
tempts to explain certain circum- 
stances which are the source of difti- 
culty; as, the connexion of particular 
parts, the plan and distributioa, the 
scope and design, the occagion, the 
time, the authors, and the different 
kinds of composition. He afterwards 
treats of the apparent contradictions 
of Scripture, either in quotations, um 
historical passages, predictions and 
their accomplishment, or in points of 
doctrine. ‘These subjects ard neces- 
sarily followed by. aa enquiry ‘into 
what be thought contradictions 
te truth, or to good morals, or what 
may 
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may be 
impracticab 
dictions to 


unreasonably severe or 
also, seeming contra- 
ory and matters of fact. 


The work concludes with touching 
upon difficulties arising from different 


various readings, or fromthesense, &c. 
Under each of these heads the stu- 
dent is referred to the authors in 
whose writings he will find more am- 
ple information. As a book of refer- 
ence, therefore, to the many subjects 
which have entered into the contro- 
versies of Biblical Criticks, we know 
not any production so yery ample and 
satisfactory as the present, which ap- 
pears to have occupied the time and 
studies of the learned Author for 
many years. But we caumot dismiss 
a work which teachers may wish to 
adopt and to recommend without a 
‘amen of the manner in which it 
is executed; and we shall select for 
that purpose a section which includes 
ihany disputed points, and many of 
those subjects on which Infidels have 
been eager to lay hold. 1t occurs in 
Part Il. Chap. VI. and is intituled, 
‘ *'Secr. II. 
“ Seeming Contradictions to Morality. 

1204, Though it must be acknow- 
ledged, by every person of common can- 
dour, that the Scripture contains, in ge- 
neral, the purest morality, yet there are 
some particular passages which have been 
represented as giving countenance to im- 
morality. ‘There are instances of this in 
historical relations —in occasional com- 
mands—in gtanding precepts—in doc- 
trines— and in prophecies.” 

#1205. 1.-The characters of some of 
the saints mentioned im Scripture are, in 
some respects, faulty ; but, as their faults 
are, ‘sometimes, expressly condemned— 
sometimes, merely related as facts; as 

ir characters are often, notwithstanding 
» faults, excellent upon the whole; as 

the not concealing them shews the inte- 
grity of the writers, and tends to answer 
many good purposes, they give no coun- 
tenance to immorality. 

“Noah’s drunkenness. Jacob’s deceiv- 
ing Isaac. Jephtha and Samson bad 
characters, yet commended for faith, 
Heb. xi. 59.. David. Chandler's Life 
of David, and Answer to history of 
the man after God’s own heart. So- 
lomon. Jeremiah’s complaint, ch. xx. 
7, seems, impious and undutiful ; but 
this inconsistent with v.11, 15. fing 
signifies, not deceive, but allure, al- 
luding to ch. i, 5, 10. xv. 16. not 
deceived, for warned, ch. i. 17—19, 
The word so.used Gen. ix. 29. on our 
margin, Prov. xxv. 15. Hos: ii. 14,— 
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. stronger, prevail, not. forced. pin 

fortify, or encourage. Deut, .. 38, iii. 

28. Isa. xii. 7, &e. Blayn.—Peter 

and Paul’s contest. Dissension be- 

tween Paul and Barnabas. Paul's 
excuse, Acts xxiii. 5.” 

“1206. None of the actions recorded of 
Jesus Christ are, im the smallest degree, 
immoral, or inconsistent with sinless per- 

“His severe, rebukes of the Jews, of 

Peter. His hurtful miracles. Jolin 
ii, 4,10, seeming disrespect te his 
mother — assertion that his hour was 
not come—ecncouraging intcmper- 
ance. Chundler, Ans, to Woolston. 
John vii. $. not going up to the feast. 
John viii. 3, &c. the woman caught in 
adultery. The passage, however, is 
doubtful. 

“ Michael. Marsh’sTransl. Griesb.” 


1207. 2. God's command to Abra- 
hum to sacrifice Isaac, has been repre- 
sented as a command to commit murier 
in its most horrid form, and, conse- 
quently, as inconsistent with the holiness 
of God to give; but it may be vindicated, 
whether we consider it as only a symboli- 
cal action, or whether, without this, we 
resolve it into God’s sovereignty over the 
lives of his creatures. 

“Warb. Div. Leg. Tillots. vol, 2. Serm. 

2. Answerers to Morgan.” 


“1208. The Israelites borrowing from 
the Egyptians valuable things, which they 
never intended to restore, is represented 


, a8 an act of ipjustice ; and the Divine di- 


rection, by which they did it, as autho- 
rizing theft: but God has the property of 
all things, and may transfer it from one 
to another in what way he pleases; if 
they had intended to restore them, Pha- 
raoh’s sudden order to them to leave 
Egypt might have put it out of their 
power; but, in fact, the words signify, not 
that they borrowed but that they asked or 
demanded them, and that they were given 
them voluntarily. 

“Tillots. vol. 2. Burnet’s B. L. Ken- 

nic, Remarks.” 


* 1209.. The extirpation of the Canaan- 
ites, which the Jews executed by Divine 
command, is represented as a shocking 
instance of cruelty ; but their wickedness 
was 80 great as to deserve such exemplary 
punishment from God as might prove # 
warning to other mations; he tight~a 
justly destroy them by the sword of the 
Israelites as by famine, pestilence, or any 
other judgment; he gave full proof, by 
miracles, that he had commissioned tha 
Israelites for this very purpose; and theig 
being thus commissioned had the 
est tendency to impress them with ap. 
horrence of idolatry, 

_—? « Shuck- 
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“Shuckfora’s Connex: Findlay, Part 
2, p. 125. Leland against Morgan. 
Lowman, Heb. Gov. p. 220, &c.” 

#1910. 5S. ‘The Mosaic Law puuishing 

idolatry with death has been represented 
as unjust, and giving countenance to per- 
secntion for religious opinions: but the 
Israelites were commanded to put to death 
Only such Israelites as apostatized to-ido- 
latry, and still remained members of their 
own community; and their government, 
being a Theocracy, idolatry was in it, 
strictly, the political crime of high trea- 
sop, which, in every state, is justly pu- 
nishable with death. 

* Locke on Toleration. Warb. Div. Leg.” 

“1211. It has been asserted by some, 

that the Law of Moses, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29, 
concerning devoted things to be put to 
death authorized hnman sacrifices; and, 
Jephtha’s sacrificing his daughter, Judg. 
xi, 34, &c.; Samuel's hewing Agag in 
pieces before the Lord, 1 Sam. xy. 35. ; 
ahd David’s delivering seven of Saul’s 
mad to the Gibeonites, to be put to 

h by them, 2 Sam. xxi. 2, &c.; have 
been represented as instances of human 
sacrifices confurmably to that law. Put, 
as there are express prohibitions of sacri- 
ficing their children, Deut. xii, 50, 31. 
Ps. cvi, 37, 58. Jer. vii. S1. Ezek. xvi. 
20, 21.; so, there not only is no direction 
to sacrifice any other human creature, nor 
any rites appuinted for such sacrifice, but 
also it would have rendered the priest un- 
tlean, by touching a dead body; and the 
Sacrifice of a man is expressly declared 
abominable, fsa. Ixvi. 3. As no devoted 
thing could be sacrificed at all, the law in 
question cannot possibly relate to sacri- 
fice, and it is capable of a very different 
meaning ; it is most probable that Jeph- 
tha did not sacrifice his daughter, but de- 
toted her to perpetual virginity ; and the 
“other two instances alledged have no rela- 
tion to sacrifice. 

“ Sykes’s Connex.:c. 13, Chandler’s 
Answ. to Hist. of the Man after God's 
own Heart.. Lowth on Jsa. xiii, 16.” 


“1212. 4. The Scripture seems, in 
“some places, to ascribe to God such hu- 
man passions and such actions as are vi- 
-¢ious; but it is only by figurative éxpres- 
sions, which, when properly explained, 
imply nothing immoral. 

“ Jealousy—fury —swearing in wrath— 
repenting — deceiving men— harden- 
ing Pharaeh’s beart—putting a lying 
Spirit inte propbets—punishing chil- 
dren for the sins of their pareuts, 
Isa. xl. 2. Lowth.”’ 

1213, There is no part of the doctrine 

‘Ai the New Testament fhat gives encou- 


" Fagement to any jes of i lity ; 
the appearance of TB sacs tary tos 


» 
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misinterpreting particular texts, or misex- 
plainmg general doctrines. 
“ Matth. x. 34, &e. “ Send a sword”— 
only foretells persecution by enemies. 
“ Luke xyi. 1—12. Parable of unjust 
steward gives no encouragement to 
dishonesty. 
“Death of Christ. Justification by 
faith. Divine assistances.” 


* 1214, 5. It is objected to the Pro- 
phets that they foretell things which did 
not come to pass; but without reason; fur 
the examples produced are either misun- 
derstood of they are i 1 promises 
and threatenings, not absolute predictions. 

“Tindal, c. 13. 

“2 Kings viii. 10. Elisha’s answer to 

Hazael. 5 for »d. 
“1 Chron. xxxiv, 9. xxxv, 23. Jonah, 
“ Seeming assertions that the last da 
was near, | Cor. x. 11. Rom. xiii. 
11,12. Heb. ix. 26. Jam.-+. 7, 8. 
1 John ii. 18. 2 Pet. iii. 12, 93. 
Phil. iv. 5. 1 Thess. iv. 15, &e.” 


“1915, It is asserted, that the impre- 
cations pronounced by the Prophets, - 
ticularly in many passages Of the Psa 
shew a spirit of malice inconsistent w 
humanity, and highly vicious: it is an 
improper vindication of these, either to 
allow that malice was consistent with the 
spirit of the Old Testament, though not of 
the New, or to say that the Prophets pro- 
nounced them against men, not as their 
own enemies, but as the enemies of God: 
but some of them appear harsh.only by 
the strong figurative ee! im which they 
are expressed, and, when taken out of 
this, appear very allowable wishes ; * all 
of them may be considered, not as prayers, 
but simple predictions, the imperative bé- 
ing put for the future (which is a common 
Hebrew idiom), and shewn to be so put, 
by the future used in other parts of 
the prediction ; + and this idiom is thore 
natural in prediction than in other kinds 
of composition, because it is the imtne- 
diate result of combining idioms common 
in the prophetica wtyle; for, as the Pro- 
phets are often commanded to do a thing 
when it is only meant that they should 
foretell it, ftso they often do foretell a 
thing by commanding it to be done, § and 
they often express their ictions in dn 
address to God; |!/the union of which two 
idioins gives them the appearance of ith- 
precations. 

“«* Ps, x. 5.—+ Ps. xxviii, 4, 5.—f Jer. 

i. 10. Isa, vi. 10. Ezek. xiiii, 3,— . 
§ Isa. xvii, 1.—~j Isa, ix. 3.” 

“1216. It is said that some of the av- 
tions which the Prophets did by the direc. 
tion of God are indecent or immoral; but 
sume of them are by 20 means so when 
tightly copévived’;* and other$ weve either 

merdly 
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sented in 


mérely symbolical, or only represen 
vision, or even merely related by the 


“Tindal, ib. i. 

“Isa. xx. 3. Going naked. Jer. xiii. 
4, 6. -xxvii. 2, 3. Ezek. iv. pastim. 
Hos. ‘i. 2, &c. Horsley’s Hosea, 
Pref.” 

“1217.. It is said that there are, in 
some places of Scripture, expressions and 
figures which are mdecent, or nearly ob- 
scene; but the simplicity of manners 
which then prevailed made such expres- 
sions much less offensive than they ap- 
we ' simile 

“Song of Solomon. Ezek. xvi. xxiii.” 
' As these subjects are handled in 
this brief manner,. and must he consi- 
dered as the hesds of lectures which 
are not before us, it is impossible to 
enter into a discussion on any of these 
points. The Author, however, «i 
pears to join in the most generally 
received opinions, and has rarely ven- 
tured into new conceits and interpre: 
tations, in which respect he may cer- 
tainly be recommended as a safe 
guide. One objection we have, and 
at is a very serious one; aud, as it 
may be removed in a future edition, 
we shall state it without scruple. The 
Professor ought to have referred, as 
‘Doddridge and his continuator Kip- 
pis unifofmly do, to the edition, 
chapter, or page, of every author 
quoted. Can it be necessary to add, 
that without this minute mucho 
the student must be perpetually iuter- 
rupted and vuemmael) 


101. Lives of the antient Philosophers ; 
translated from the French of Fenelon. 
With Notes,,and @ Life of the Author. In 
Two Volumes. By the Rev. John Cor- 
mack, ¥.A: Second Edition. 


and Co. 1808, ; 

MR.’ CORMACK commences his 
Preface with a satirical descant upon 
the general egotism of authors, and 
the hopes and fears discoverable in 
their Prefaces; and proceeds in a 
singular strain of candour, which, it 
ynust be confessed, operates greatly 
with us in his favour. 

“ He who, in the following ‘pages, pre- 
sents himself before the tribunal of the 
Publick, does not pretend to have much 
to say for himself. He cannot merit much 

raise, according to the rules, by which it 
is dispensed ; fur be appears in the cha- 
racter of little else than a translator. He 
expects much blame; for he has not al- 
ways pleased himself, He has, however, 
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been actuated by the honest desire of pre- 
senting to his countrymen, and (he may 
be allowed to aid) cquntrywomen, in 
their own language, an interesting and 
useful work of the amiable and learned 
Fenelon. When it is considered that the 
work has never before appeared in Eng- 
lish, and that the original is so scarce that 
a copy of it is rarely to be found, he 
hopes that his intention will, in some mea- 
sure, screen the defects in its execution.” 

Flippancy and assurance always dis- 
gust the man of sound sense and dis- 
crimination; and modesty is often 
neglected, but will ultimately be 
rewarded; and we are inclined to 


‘think Mr. Cormack is indebted, in 


some degree, for his success to the 
latter quality, which is invariably an 
agreeable, if not an uniformly useful, 
ingredient in the Preface of an Au- 
thor. This gentleman justly observes, 
that the Lives of antient Philosophers 
was a desideraium im our Literature; 
and wonders that a work so nécessary 
should have been neglected, when 
hundreds of volumes make their ap- 
pearance on subjects on which every 
thing they afforded has long. since 
been said, and others on whick it was 
never worth while to say any fring 
at all. He mentions that Enfield’s 
elegaut work neither supersedes the 
pone, nor is contradictory of what 

as been said concerning it; and sup- 
ports the necessity of something of 
this description, by quoting a memo- 
randum from Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, indicating that he had 
thoughts of undertaking Lives of the 
Philosophers, to be written with a 
polite air, in such a manner as might 
divert as well as instruct. 


It is impossible not to transcribe 
the following sentence with pleasure ; 
and it is equaliy impossible that the 
Readers of this article should do 
otherwise than approve of and com- 
mend the heart that dictated it: 

“As a biographer and annotator, he has 
uniformly kept in view the formation of 
the youthful mind; and he is confident 
he speaks truth when he affirms that no 
applause can be so dear to his heart as 
the conviction that he has, in any one in- 
stance, eradicated a hurtfal prejudice, of 


_ inspired a just or noble sentiment.” 


Mr. Cormack adds, farther, 

“In osing the Life of Fenelon he 
has ha : 
luable ials, of which the Life by the 
Chevalier Ramsay is no less rare than it 


to several scarce and va- * 
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. is valuable. Nothing is prodyoed without 
authority.” f 

- The. Translator introduced the 
notes, in sume instances, with a view 
to supply the place of these remarks 
which the Archbishop may be sup- 
posed to have made to his pupil vivd 
voce. 

. “Instead of giving geographical notes, 
as has, in some instances, been done, it 
was judged more proper to refer in this 
place, once for all, to the excelleut ‘ Sum- 
tary of Gcography and History, both 
éntient and modern,” by the learned Dr. 
Adam, of Ediuburgh; a book which the 
generality of Readers must already pos- 
sess, an | which none ought to want. The 

t work is committed to the judg- 

ment of the Publick, inthe confidence 
that whatever be its decision, that deci- 
sion will be just.” 

Such is the conclusion of this en- 
tertaining Preface ; to which we are 
happy to add the Author's note, be- 
longing exclusively to the second edi- 
tion, the consequence of the just aud 
favourable decision of the Publick : 

“In again presenting this little work 
before the Publick it has been attempted 
to render it more worthy of the approba- 
tion which it has received. The transla- 
‘tion has been compared, throughout, with 
the original ; and although it has not ap- 
peared that the sense has been mistaken, 
yet the expression has been sometimes 


varied, and, it is hoped, improved. Since,” 


the blessings of {divine Kevelation, and 
the attainments of their predecessors, the 
modernshave so far surpassed the an- 
tients in religion, morals, and physick, 
soch a work as this is valuable chiefly as 
a history of the human mind. In the 
notes, therefore, I have 6 ee 
in the strongest point of view, their 
.. of every ine connected with 
Teligion and morals ; from which will na- 
turally appear the necessity and advan- 
tage of Divine Revelation. 
Stow, Jan, 22, 1808,” 
The work before us contains the 
Life of Fenelon, of Thales, Solon, 
Pittacus, Bias, Periander, Chilo, Cle- 
obulus, Epimenides, Anacharsis, Py- 
thagoras, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plate, Antisthenes, Aristippus, Aris- 
totle, Xenocrates, Diogenes, Crates, 
Pyrrho, Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. 
It seems almost superfluous to re- 
commend a work which has already 
been received with pleasure by the 
Publick ; but as there may still be 
of persons who have not 
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had the advantage. of perusi 

“ The Lives of the antient Philos 
sophers,” wé beg leave to intro- 
duce it to their notice as an excellent 
compilation by a most valuable Wri- 
ter, translated with fidelity aud spirit 
by a Gentleman very competent to 
the undertaking; and shall conclude 
with two specimens of Mr. Cormack's 
style, which will serve to support our 
opinion of its merit. 

“«In 1710 wus imtroduced to Fenelon, 
Andrew-Michaél Ramsay, a Scotsman,’ 
commonly known by the name of the Che- 
valier Ramsay, ‘to whom I have. been 
chiefly indebted in drawing-up these Me- 
moirs. ‘The elegant Author of the “ Tra- 
vels of Cyrus,” bora in a country where 
liberty of conscience is not restrained by 
the laws of the land, and where, of conse- 
quence, the human mind discovers itself 
freely, in all its forms, bad not the happi- 
ness to tura to advantage this best of pri- 
vileges. In Scotland, where the cartier 
part of his life was spent, he embraced ia 
succession the tenets of almost every sect 
of Protestants, und then tarned from all. 
He became a Deist. ‘I could not, how- 
ever,’ say's he, ‘shake off my respect for 
the Christian Religion,- the morality of 
which is.so sublime,’ Such was the state 
of his mind when introduced to the Arch- 


‘bishop of Cambray ; ‘ who,’ he says, ‘ re- 


ceived him with that fatherly affection 
which immediately gains the heart.’ Fog 
the space of six months, Religion was the 
subject of minute mvestigstion and care- 
ful diseussion. It is no small honour to 
Fenelon's talents for communication, as 
well as his engaging manners and indefa- ‘ 
tigable patience, to add, that he succced- 
ed in persuading Ramsay to embrace the 
Christian Religion, From this period till 
Fenelon’s death they lived in the closest 
friendship ; and, in his Life of Fenelon, 
Ramsay hag left on record a testimony of 
gratitude to him who was the instrument 
of effeeting what he terms ‘the happiest 
occurrence in his life.’ 

In the Life of Aristippus is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“With thenr it was a maxim, that we 
ought to atteud to our friends only in pro- 
portion as we need their assistance; in the 
same way as we value the members of the 
body, in proportion to their utility.” 

Mr. Cormack's note on this base 
principle does him honour: f 

“He whose soul does not fee! an indig- 
nation and spontaneous revolting of Na- 
ture at the very statement of such a sen- 
timent, may, without any farther evi- 
dence, enroll bimself among the base and 
selfish; among those who are as little 
susceptible of the sublime, and though 

rare 
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rare yet sometimes realized, felicities of 
true friendship, as is the ovster, that is 
devoid of loco-motion, that never quits its 
shell, and that opens it,—only to receive.” 


102. The Georgicks of Publius Virgilius 
Maro, translated into English Blank 
Perse, by James R. Deare, LL.B. Vi- 
ear of Bures, in the County of Suffolk, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 

“Zongmanand’Co. 1808. 

THIS very'beautiful little book is 
dedicated to the Author's parent, Phi- 
lip Deare, Esq. one of the Commis- 
sioners for auditing the Public Ac- 
compts, in a handsome and affection- 
“ate manner; and introduced to the 
world by a Preface, of which we 
shall give the substance. Mr. Deare 
declares this to be his first offering to 
the Publick, which he commits to its 
patronage with diftidence and anxiety, 
as he is conscious several elegant 
translations have -already appeared. 
He observes, 

“‘ Neither the genius and spirit of the 
immortal Dryden, the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of Warton, nor the poetical reputa- 
tion of Mr. Sotheby, are unknown or un- 
felt by him; uor does he presume on any 
thmg but the disdainful carelessness with 
which Dryden executed a task foreed up- 
on him by his necessitics, and which, for 
that ‘reason alone, was unworthy of hin; 
the genera! improvement of the language 
of English Poetry, even since the date of 
Warton’s translation, and the differeut 
characters of rhyme and of blank verse.” 


The Translator considers the ap- 
probation of scho'ars and of persons 
of taste the best reward he or Au- 
thors in similar circumstances can re- 
ceive; but as the principal use of 

ation is to instruct those who 

* cannot enjoy the merits of the origi- 
nal, he has thought it necessary to 
ive such Readers a short account of 
causes-which produced the Geor- 
gicks, aud to point out some of its 
characteristicks, in. which modern 
cultivators will find little more suited 
to their purpose than general princi- 
pions “the Virgilian system of hus- 
andry, although it feng prevailed in 
those parts of Sunteerarccests of 
Britain which were principally inha- 
bited by the Romans, having beca 
superseded by a practice better adapt- 
ed to our elimate, and improved by 
experience: The great features, how- 
ever, of rural econo: y are still the 
gime; and upon these the Roman 
Poet has rested his claim to the ap- 
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probation of farmers of every age 
and of every country.” In present- 
ing the information alluded to, the 


Translator has made free usc of Mr,; 


Delilie’s Dissertation prefixed to his, 
excellent French Version of the Geurs 
gicks, and of the means calculated to, 
promote his design. 

The greatest heroes of antiquity, 
and the most esteemed writers of the 
early ages, were extremely partial to 
agriculture; of the latter, Virgil ie 
universally acknowledged to have 
treated the subject with the greatest 
Judgment, as he united the abilities 
of a practical farmer with the ac 
quirements of a profound scholar and 
a philosopher. We shall take the 
present opportunity to give the 
Reader a specimen of the Author's 
style in prose; who observes, 

“ It is probable that Virgil, whose time 
had hitherto been divided between study 
and the cultivation of a small estate neat 
Mantua, first appéared at Rome when he 
was about thirty years of age, to solicit 
the restoration of his lands, which had 
been seized during the civil wars, and 
distributed, with others of the unarmed 
proprietors, among the soldiers ; and that 
he was, at this time, adfnitted, by the im 
tervention of Pollio and of Maecenas, to 
the presence and favour of Augustus. The 
long duration of the civil wars had almost 
depopulated the’ country, and totally 
changed the habits of those who should 
have cultivated instead of desolating theit 
native soil. It became, therefore, an ob: 
ject of supreme importance to revive 
among the Romans their antient taste and 
talent for agriculture. Meenas, to whotn 
Virgil’s poetical ability was already kriown, 
engaged his assistance im this undertaking, 
He was made happy, in the first instance, 
by the restoration of his property, and in 
the hope, perhaps, of being instrumental, 

an en prince and able mi- 
nistérs, in reclaiming the minds of bi 
cow 2en from the rage of civil discord 
to the purpuits of peace. He employed 
seven years in the composition of bis 
poem ;. in every part of which the desi 
and views of his patron are visible ; 
particularly in that touching coraplaint in 
which he deplores the decay of agricul 
ture, at the end of the first Book ; and 
still more in the highly-wrought eulogium 
upon the happiness of rural life, with 
which he concludes the second, and ia 
which he seems to have assembled all the 
force and all the beauties of Poetry to re 
call the Romans to their antient love 
this venerable art.” 

As it was goget to unite the 
pleasing with the useful, to acco 
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ish the purposes for which the 
rgicks were undertaken, Virgil 
exerted himself,’ and with infinite 
guccess; the subject beiug the most 
important to man within the circle of 
his avocations, and connected with 
the contemplation of rich rural 
seenery, the brown fields ready for 
the secd, the verdant produce grow- 
ing rapidly to perfection, and the 
den harvest 
Petination to the earth, ready for 
the sickle: “the purple wealth of 
vineyards, the loaded orchard, flocks 
and herds, and bees; all those ob- 
jects which, notwithstanding the de- 
generacy of manners, and prejudices 
of. pride, have so many powerful 
ims upon the miud, are to be 
found in Virgil: he is rich and inex- 
haustible as Nature herself.” 
The conclusion of the above sen- 
tence strongly demonstrates the par- 
tiality of our Author for lis favourite 
Origwal; but he proceeds still far- 
ther in his admiration, declaring that 
the Poet ennobles the most trivial 
operations of husbandry, and even 
eee instruments employed in 
cultivation, conveying the slightest 
precepts with beautiful variety of ex- 
pression, and speaking of the sickle 
with the same dignity of thought as 
of the sword of the warrior, “of a 
pustic waggon as of a triumphal car.” 
He adds, besides, “his term» are 
chosen with so much propriety, and 
his precepts delivered with so much 
elegance, that, as Addison has ob- 
aoe ‘we receive more strong aud 
ively ideas of things from his words 
than we could have done from the 
_pbjects themselves.” Aware of the 
ifficulty attending the translation of 
a work so dignitied and polished, Mr. 
Deare deprecates the severity of cri- 
ticism, and seems willing to attribute 
the apparent tameuess of certain pre- 
ceptive passages to the necessity of 
lering them literally, and the 
appl of our language, rather than 
a want of fire in himself. 
-We cannot pretend to follow the 
Reverend ‘Translator through the 
le of his comments on the con- 
teuts of the Georgicks; but we think 
e Reader will A obliged to us for 
itroducing the followiuz, from p. 
Xi. : 


“ After simply announcing the subject 
the nm, a grand inyovation to the 
why presided ever husbandry, and 
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#uother to Augustus. (for which; when we 


_consider how great a benefactor Augustus 


wes to Virgil, as well ag that the apothe- 
osis of eminent men was one ef the inost 
rational tenets of heathen theology, we 
shall readily aequit hin, of allt the appa- 
rent meanaess of this splendid piece of 
adulation) be proceeds to prescribe the 
seasons of labour, and the study, and of 
the nature of the soil: and, that he might 
accustom his readers by the gentlest de- 
grees to the dryness of precept, he almost 
unimediately relieves them by a short di- 
gression upon the various produce of the 
earth. He then describes the husband- 
man who breaks the clods with harrows 
as the friend and helper of the field, and 
introduces Ceres looking down upon bim 
from heaven with a benigriant aspect. When 
he speaks of cross-ploaghing, he calls it 
exercising empire over the earth: he ex- 
presses the advantage of moist summers 
and dry winters, by directing the farmers 
to pray for such seasons ; and then, quit- 
ting the didactic style for a bold meta- 
phor, represents the fields themselves ag 
rejoicing in the winter’s dust; and Gar- 
garus, a district of Asia Mimor famons for 
its fertility, as astonished at the conse- 
quent plenty of its owa harvests.” 


Mr. Deare conceives well-adapted 
similes essential to a good poem ; aud 
particularly admires that in the se- 
cond book, comparing a well-planted 
vineyard to a Roman legion extended 
in order for battle; nor is he less 
pleased with another in the third, of 
a bull rushing on his adversary.com- 
pared to.a vast wave rolling impeta- 
ously on the beach, aud breaking inte 
white foam against the rocks. 

He has declmed the labour of com- 
piling notes upon the text, as there 
are few readers who do not possess 
some classical dictionary ; and he re- 
fers the admirers of botany to Pro- 
fessor Martyu's edition of the Geor- 

ies, as affording much agreeable and 
earned information. To supply these 
deficiencies, he has subjoined 4 sketch 
of the plan and contents of each 
book, at the conclusivn of. which he 
adds: 


“Of the merits or demerits of this 
translation, as referred to the original, 
the classical scholar alone can judge ; 
and, had the translator been less reluct- 
ant to press an ungrateful task uj on his 
more learned friends, he has no doubt it 
would have beeu much better thap it is, 
He has not, he trusts, been unmindfal of 
such rules for translation as have beep 
laid down by anticut as weil as by mode 

critics; 
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criticks ; but while he has reverenced the 
injunction of Horace, 

“Nec verbum verbo curabis: reddere, 

fidus 

Twterpres, » 
he hus been sensihle of the absolute pro- 
priety of Virgil’s language, not to have 
constantly kept in view the qualifying pre- 
cept of Quintilian:—Neque ego wapa- 
@paciy esse interpretationem tantum volo; 
sed circa eosdem scusus certamen atque 
gmulationem.” lib. x. cap. 5. 

It is an invidious acd unpleasant 
task to follow a trauslator through 
his labours for the purpose of dis- 
covering errors to which all may be 
liable“ who undertake similar pur- 
suits. We shall therefore leave this 


Translation in the hands of the learn-. 


ed Critick, to compare with the ori- 
ginal, and merely recommend it to 
the English reader, a8 possessed of 
many beauties, and with as tew de- 
fects as the nature of the verse will 
perhapspermit, | 
In describing the indications of ap- 
proaching storms Mr. Deare has been 
very happy in the following lines :. 
“« _.———- the sea-birds now, 
And those around Caister’s Asian meads, 
Who suck the juices of the fen, bedew 
Their shouhlers with the pienteous wave ; 
now dive, 
Now scud along the surface of the main, 
And seem with fruitless toil their wings to 
Jave. [vokes 
Then with full voice the boding crow in- 
The rain, and wanders lonely on the shore. 
Nor are the damsels at their ev’ning task 
Unknowing of the storm, whcn now their 
Jamp, [light.” 
Chok’d with thick fungus, gleams unsteady 


103. Household Furniture and Intericr De- 
coration,exrecuted from Designs by Thotuas 
Hope. folio. Longman and Co. 1807. 
THE paper and type of this mag- 

Rificent volume are equally excellent ; 

nor are the engravings less so, though 

they are only outlines. ‘Such, at least, 
is our opinion as British Reviewers. 

It now remaius for us to shew, from 

Mr. Hope's own words, in what par- 

ticular instances we diller from him as 

to the superiority of the execution. 

The Iutroduction consists of twenty 
pages; and of this it is our intention 
to give the Reader a competent idea, 
by aw abstract of parts, and quota- 
tions froin others. The following 
truisih will not be disputed : 

“ Under the general denomination of 

Household” Furniture are comprised an 

Paunice variety of @ifferent productions of 
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human industry, wronght in wood, ig 
stone, ig metal, in compositions of vor, 
ous descriptions, in silk, in wool, in cop 
ton, ‘and im other less ‘usual materialg 
Eaclr of these. different articles, however 
simple be its texture, and however meag 
its destimation, is capable of uniting t» 
the more essential requisites of utility and 
comfort, for which it is more immedi 

framed, and with which it can conse. 
quently on no account dispense, a cectaig 


_ number of secondary attributes of elegance 


an‘l beauty, which, without impeding the 
chief purpose of the object, may enable 


its shape and accessories to afford addi. & 


tional gratification both to the eye and tg 
the imagination.” 

Although Furniture is thus proved 
to he ouscaptilde of utility and Deant 
combined, Mr. Hope thinks that su 
was the paucity of taste in this coun. 
try, the English were contented to 
let a set of “sole upholders,” ignorant 
of every principle of elegance, sketch 
the designs for the various articles, 
which wereconsequently destitute of 


taste, and only distinguished by “a. 


few wretched ideas and trivial con- 
ceits;” and even those, he asserts, 
were borrowed from the worst models 
of the degraded French school of 
the middle of the last ceutury. Every 
kind of Furniture, he adds, was cither 
absolutely destitute of ornament ; or, 
if any attempt at embellishment was 
made, those embellishments were en- 
tirely foreign to the rules of design, 
without repose of surface, distinct: 
ness, and centrast of outline, and op- 
position of decoration and plainness; 
in short, the whole was incapable of 
affording the eye of taste either lively, 
permanent, or unfading enjoyment. 
The attempts thus censured rciudered 
each degeription of articles for doé 
mestic use expensive, but not beaiuti- 
ful; and the sameness and insipidity 
of them became digusting long be- 
fore “their extreme insolidity and 
flimsiness” reduced the possessor to 
the necessity of replacing them ; im- 
deed, according to Mr. Hope, * the 
inanity and tameness of their sha 
and appendages already completely 
tired the eye and mind ; and left these 
no other means to escape from the 
weariness and the disgust which th 
occasioned, than an instant ch 


for other objects of a more recent 


date and a more novel constructiom. 
By these means large sums were ¢x- 
pended on transient and unworthy 
objects, which might Lave been en* 

ployed 
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in procuring substantial and 

ered po ierensiog, ‘sin endless 
the opulence ef the indivi- 

vidual, and the wealth of the commu- 
nity.” If, perchance, a man in a 
‘mall degree enlightened entertained 
awish to emerge from the barbarism 
of the day, and conceived an idea 
which he wished to have embodied, 
fot a manufacturer was to be found 
throughout the country who could 
understand or execute it: hence he 
Was compélled to import ‘‘ the refuse 


a of foreign manufactures;” or, if he 


proceeded in obtaining “ the choicest 
roductions of Continental industry,” 
the act became a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of our inferiority, and the ba- 
lance of trade was turned against us. 
~ The lamentable state of the Furni- 
ture of this kingdom caused Mr. 
Hope considerable regrets and hav- 
ing thought proper to “ appropriate 
a little repository for the reception 
4 a meal collection of antiquities, 
recian and others,” he determined 
to form a few articles which should 
unite utility and elegance, and at 
the same time accord in some degree 
with the productions of antient art 
pred were mtended to accompany. In 
ertaking this design, he flattered 
himself that his attempt would imtro- 
duce a revolution of taste in the Fur- 
niture then used, which in the sequel 
might prove of far greater advantage 
to the community than his individual 
gratificttion, and render the draughts 
un, the modeller, the painter, acd the 
or, essential service, by rescuing 
the productions of industry “‘ from the 
hands of the mere plodding artizan.” 
’ “Thus I hoped to’ afford to that por- 
ffon of the community which, through 
the entire substitution of machinery to 
Manual! labour, in the fabrication of many 
of the most extensive articles of common 
use, had for ever lost the inferior kinds of 
employment, a means of replacing the 
leas dignified mode of ‘subsistence of 
Which it had been deprived, by a noble 
species of labour ; one which absolutely 
demands the co-operation of those higher 
Mtellectaal: capacities which the forper 
often allows to remain dormant, or even 
tends to extinguish; and ong in which, 
Consequently, the powers of mere machi- 
Retry wever can emulaté or supplant the 
Mental faculties of man.” 
, Mr. H. then enumerates many ways 
by which his plan wiil dufold the ge 
Gent. Mac. Ju',, 1506. 
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nius of superior artists at their outset 
in life, provide for those whose abili- 
ties were incapable of greater em- 
ployment, direct the judgment 
of the rich in selecting objects worthy 
of patronage ; besides the advantages 
likely to be derived from the above | 


causes, he hoped to divert the money 


of the rich into more dignified chan- 
nels than mere sensuality and trivial 
amusements afford, avd by degrees 
to expand the public mind, till each 
individual began to respett hiniself, 
as advancittg in “ virtue and patrioi- 
ism 5” which happy state would at- 
tract the attention of foreigners, and 
compel them to acknowledge our ge- 
neral improvement. 

In proportion to the magnitude of 
this grand object were the difficulties 
of accomplishing it. So little had 
Englishmen attended to the rich and 
splendid sources of ornament, ‘ the 
visible and intellectual beauty” of 
“‘ antique forms,” that Mr. Hope was 
able to discover * no one professional 
man,” possessed of suflicient know- 
ledge in literature, or of the art of 
drawing, that might be capable of 
ennobling, through means of their 
shape and their accessories, things 
so humble in their chief purpose and 
destination as a table mal & chair, a 
footstool anda screen.” In this un- 
foriunate and vexatious situation, 
Mr. Hope found himself compelled to 
undertake the laborious task of rang- 
ing through the whole labyrinth of 
Nature, from “the humblest of ve- 
getables,” to the most complex form 
in human nature, in order to give a 
visible shape to his conceptions, and 
still more to employ “that feeble 
talent for drawing which he had thus 
fir only cultivated as the means of 
beguiling an idle hour.” Nor did his 
trouble end here: when designs were 
completed, they were of little use to 
those who, ignorant of every princi- 
ple of taste and effect of relicf and 
concavity, were unable to model 
from a piain surface or drawing, par- 
ticularly in an ‘accurate and classic 
stwle, all the varicties of chimeras, 
grins, tore, trophies, insignia of 

pods and men, Se. &c. furnished by 
the specimens of shtiquity yet ex- 
tant, and which “gave to every piece | 
of Grecian and Roman Furhitare so 
much grace, variety, niovement, ex- 
pression, and physiognomy;” he was 
therefore. 





they were copied in models and casts, 
but his most perfect conceptions were 
unayoidably lost through this means. 
Attend, Britons, celebrated fur patient 
industry, and the excellence ef your 
manufactures in general, to the voice 
of a man of taste and vertd, who 
‘sees with disgust your numerous de- 
ficiencies, and rouse from the lethargy 
into which you have fallen. Let no 
future writer have it in his power to 
say, with truth: 


“ Like the racé of draughtsmen and of 
modellers, that of carvers in wood and 
stone, and of casters in metal and com- 
position, who, without being qualified to 
take rank among the professors of the 
higher branches of the liberal arts, the 
statuary and the painter, might still pes- 
ses3 abilities to éxecute objects of ele- 
gance, somewhat soaring above the com- 
monest picture-frame or pier-table, and 
the commonest grate or stove, were al- 
most totally wanting. Throughout this 
vast Metropolis, teeming as it does with 
ortificers and tradesmen of every deserip- 
tion, 1 have, after the most laborious 
search, only been able to find fio men, to 
whose industry and talent I could im some 
measure confide the executién of the 
more complicate ang more enriched por- 
tions of my designs ; namcly, Decaix and 
Bogaert: the first a bronzist, and a nalive 
of France; the other a carver, and born 
an the’ Low Countries.” 

Although disappointed. of the exe- 
cution of bis best designs, it appears 
that those which have been accom- 
plished produced public approbation 
and admiration, and glumsy imitations 
and copies of them in various ways. 
Alarmed lest those caricatures and 
misrepresentations should be mista- 
ken for true resemblances of the su- 

erb originals, Mr. Hope thought 
chimself bound, in justice to his talents, 
to publish his desigus in the form be- 
fore ws. Here again he found a thou- 
sand. obstacles to arrest his purpose: 
not an engraver to be discovered, 
“ ready formed by prior practice to 
treat. with spirit in simple outlines, 
objects so new to the graver.” 


‘‘All the mastery of t's: practised 
draughtsman had been woefully negleeted 
in this country, where, in general, en- 
gravers, contenting themselves with copy- 
mg the productions of painters by mere 
ruic and compass, possess not themselves, 
im the nobler art of drawing, any accu- 
racy of eye, and freedom of hand.’ 
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therefgre under the necessity of send- 
ing all his sketches to Italy, where 


(July, 


Mr. Hope, however, acknowledges 
himself indebted to the exertions of 
ev Aikin and uh 
whose assistance 
pleted. 


. Dawe, through 
plates were com- 


* Sill could not, under all the existing 
circumstances, the most sanguine disposi- 
tion fidtter me with hopes of producing in 
London a work at all comparable, in point 
of elegance of designs, and of excellence 
of execution, with that publication which 
at present appears at Paris on a similar 
subject, directed by an artist of my ac- 
quaintance, Percier.” 

A man who undertakes to review 
the works authors and artists think 
proper to introduce to the notice of 
the purlichs would be extremely unfit 
for his office did he suffer himself to 
be deterred from the exercise of his 
duty by a fear of offending the per- 
sons thus censured: We therefore re- 
commend our artists of every deseri 
tion to take Mr. Hope’s correction in 
good part; at the same time advising 
them to study drawing, as an essen- 
tial point in every branch of the arts. 
To which we add, Mr. H. found 
England in a state of barbarism with 
respect to Furniture; not a man 
within it seemed sensible of the fact; 
he alone had the laudable spirit to res- 
cue it from this charge; he with infi- 
nite trouble produced the most exqui- 
site designs: to our disgrace, not a 
Briton could be found to execute 
them. ‘The same, persons, howeves, 
caricatured them, and he then endea- 
voured to do himself justice, but 
could not, as there are no tolerable 
engravers in the country in this style : 
yct he was. determined on ushering 
mto light the present collection of 
plates, such as it was.” 

Now, with all due deference to su- 
foster judgment, we had conceived, 

efore we read this Iniroduction, that 
we beheld in Mr. Hope’s work, an 
honourable and magnificent specimen 
of what Englishmen can periorm, in 
the manufacture of paper, in print- 
ing, and engraving; a specimen e- 
qually honourable to the artists and 
the house which published it. And so 
little effect has this well-written and 
modest Introduction upon ‘us, that 
we shall incur but little risque in 
strongly recommending it to the pos- 
sessors of every inagnificent library 
as a work bighly deserving of a place 
in them, and is a testimony of tie 
abilities 
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abilities of Mr. Hope in inventipn and 
design, and as.an evidence of our ri- 
vailing the very best foreign produc- 
tions of a similar description. —_ 
There are sixty plates of outlines; 
and many of the are of ex- 
tremely beautiful contour and deeo- 
yation. : 


104. The Mysterious Language of St. 
Paul, in bis Description of the Man ff 
Sin, proved from the Gospel History, to 
relate, not to the Church of Reme, but 
to the Times in, which it was written. 


ith some Remarks upon Sir H, M. 
: 8 ie on Matt. 24, 14. 
isbett, M. A. Rector of Tun- 


THIS t regards the descrip- 
ion of the Man of Din, as given by 
St Paul im the second chapter of the 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Various: mterpretations have been 
given, The Mau of Sin has b. en sup- 

to allnde to the leaders of the 
tactious Jews whe revolted from the 
Romans, to Caius Caligula, Titus, 
Simon M ; Mahomet, dnd even 
to Wickliff and Luther. But since 
the Reformation, it has been su ge- 
nerally applied to the Charch of 
Ronte, that among Protestant writers 
there is schreély one disseutient from 
this interpretation, except the late 
Mr. Jones; who, somewhat rashly 
it uF opinion, applied St. Paul’s de- 
sc¥iption to the Revolutionary Go- 
Yernment of France—we say some, 
what rashiy, and perhaps that wor- 
thy man would have thought so 
himself, if he had lived to see that 
the Revolationary Government was 
but one step beading to another form 
of Goveriment of a very different 
kind. Mr. Nisbett, however, has 
deen led to anes = 3 eh a 

jon as alluding solely to tlie 
pik of the Newt, Bo to the events 
of those times in which it was writ- 
ten, and has entered into a train of 
reasoning al once acute and pro- 
found bat whether it will be accom+ 
panied with full couviction on the 
miuds of those living authorities 
whom he opposes, we are not pre- 
pared to say. One thing is certam, 
that he has argued the point in a 
masterly manner, and with all the 
respect: dud to the venerable and 
learned writers, déad or living, with 
eg he has found it necessary to 
i tT, 
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105. The Fallen Anpéls ! A brief Review 


of the Measures of the late Administra- 

tion, partictilarly as connected with the 

Catholic Qnestion ; to which is added, 

Advice to the Y¥ and Volunteers 

of the ial He » to whom thik 

Work ts addressed. 8x0. 

BY the Fallen Angels, our readers 
need not be told, the Author meats 
our late Ministers; but if his repre- 
sentation of their conduct be i , it 
maty be doubted whether they deserve 
the epithet of Angels. Be this as it 
may, he has collected a series of very 
important facts and cautious respect- 
ing the objects of their politicat am- 
bition, aud ‘especially their measures 
on what is known by the name of the 
Catholic Question. From various 
documents, he suggests a doubt whe- 
ther the proposed relief to the Catho- 
licks would olitick in itself, whe- 
ther it be really the deman# of the 
people, or whether it would afford 
complete satisfaction, if granted. He 
does not, itideed, expressly cuter on 
these questions; but they are such 
as every réader will be led to ask, 
and concerning which he will her’ 
find a considerable mass of well-au- 
dhenti¢ ted evidence. Too miaty 
proofs and facts cannot be brought 
together on a stibject so interesti 
to the welfare of the United King- 
dom, and it is especially necessary 
to be able ty distinguish between 
what a people naturality demands and 
what their leaders prompt them to,le- 
mand, or, inother words, between the 
reasonable desires of a nation aud 
the ambitious schemes of a party. 


Pate gy ORD 

LITERARY iNTRLEIGENCE. 

Oafard, July 2. The Commemo- 
ration on Monday and Tucsday was 
unusually splendid. Upwards of 2000 
persons attended the Theatre on Tues- 
day, when the poems which obtained 
the angual prizes were récited. The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. Clea- 
ver, of Christ Church college (son of 
the Bishop of Ferns) for a Latin poem 
enfitled Delphi. The second prize 
was obtained for a copy o! Buglish 
verses of superiof mert!, written by 
Mr. Rolleston, of University college, 
who was also last year a successful 
candiddte for poetic fame; and the 
last prize was given to Mr, Gray, 4 
Bachelor of Orief college, for an ad- 
mirable essay on the subject of “ He. 
reditary Ravk.”—On Tuesday morn- 
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ing the Heads of colleges and halls, 
accompanied by the Noblemen, Dac- 
tors, and Proctors of the University, 
went in procession from the house of 
the Rev. Dr. Parsons, Vice Chaacel- 
lor, to the Theatre; when Charles 
Severn Watkins, esq.. was admitted 
to the honorary degree of A, M. pre- 
seated by the Rev. John Mitchell, 
Fellow of Wadham college; and the 
Rev, Dr. Vincent was admitted to the 
degree of D. D. ad eundem, and was 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Hall, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity. 

Cambridge, July 7. Two of the 
Members’ prizes, of 15 guineas 
each, are this year adjudged to 
Messrs. J. Carr.and George Burgess, 
both of Trinity-college, Middle Ba- 
chelors. There were not any exer- 
cises sent in for the Senior Bache- 
Jors’ prizes. — The Commencement 
Sermons were preached on Sunday 
at St. Mary’s church: that in the 
smorning by the Rev. Dr. Middleton, 
Rector of Tansor, Northampton- 
shire; after which a grand musical 
‘piece was performed, composed by 

r, William Carvaby, for his Doc- 
tor's degree in musick. The after- 
noon sermon was by Dr. Pearson, 
master of Sidney college, when ano- 
ther musical performance took place, 
composed by Mr, Joseph Kemp, for 
his Bachelor’s degree in Musick, On 
both occasions the church was very 
much crowded; Wesley, the cele- 
brated organist, played several Vo- 
Jontaries, to the admiration of the 
Congregation. 

Dr. Apam Cranks has been ap- 
pointed principal Librarian to the 
newly-established Surrey Institution. 
_ A suitable residence for the Pri- 
mate of all England has at length 
been provided near. Croydon. ‘The 

resent Archbishop, last Summer, 

ought Addington ~ place, Surrey, 
the seat of the late Alderman 
Trecothick, with the money which 
resulted from the sale of the Archie- 
piscopal Palace, at Croydon, by 
Archbishop Cornwallis,-with the as- 
sistance of some delapidations in the 
time of Archbishop Secker, which 
have been vesied in the Funds for 
the above purpose, It will in fur 
ture form a part of the See of Can- 
terbury. - 

Mr. Panxes has fer some time been 
engaged in revising the Chemical Ca- 
techism, im ordes to accommodate 


every part of that work to the new 
facts lately developed by the highly- 


interesting and truly-important dis 
coveries of Mr. Davy. third edi- 
tion thus amended, and with other 


very considerable additions, is in the 
ress, and will be ready for publica- 
| a in the course of a few days. 
Mr. Rosert Bavea, of Tan yr 
nech, near Oswestry, co. Salop, 
surveyor and engraver, intends pub- 
lishing next month, a age i t 
Map of Shropshire, to be dedicated 
by permission to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Powis. This Map is made 
from an actual survey, upon a scale 
of one inch to a mile, aud has been 
the labour of near six years. The 
survey, it must be observed, is not 
confined merely to the limits of Shrop- 
shire, but extends into the aight 
-ouring counties of Hereford, Wor- 
cestei, Stafford, Cheshire, Radnor, 
Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery; 
comprehending an extent of -fifty- 
four by fifty-three miles, showing 


the connection of towns, villages, - 


canals, &c. in the above-named coun- 
ties adjoining Shropshire. 


a 
INDEX INDICATORIUS, 

Though we do not entirely accord. with 

InvesticaTor, we sce the force of his 
reasoning, and shall not be 50 obstinate as 
to persist in error. 
_ We cannot trust to the drawings of 
any anonymous Correspandent. Among 
a great number sent by one young gen- 
“‘eman, is a View of Reculver Church, 
which would serve almost as well for a 
View of York Minster, or of Westmniinster 
Abbey. This specimen of what we have 
seen, prevents our using what we have 
nol secn, 

A Srupent or Nature would be much 
obliged to any one who will send for in- 
sertion an account of the present state of 
the far-famed Isle of St. Kilda, descrip- 
tive of the manners and customs of the 
natives, and stating the improvements 
introduced since Macaulay wrote. He 
supposes it might easily be accomplished 
by one who has access to Sinclair’s “‘ Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland,” in which 
some gccount of the Island may be found 
m a voiume published subsequently to the 
seventh, 

Mr. Panxes’s account of St. Mary’s 
Waterlane-gate, Shrewsbury, &c. sball 
receive due attention. 

‘the Remarks of A Moprrn on Hoeddes- 
don shall be inserted in our next; with 
on account of the [’risons at Norwich ; Re- 
views of Colonel Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 
Skelton’s Sermons, &c. &c, 
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ful times, 
Stood pale spectatress of the Tyxant’s 
By Fraud deluded, or by Fear oppress‘d, 
No gen’rous feelings warm’d ber torpid 
breast ; 
Evctanp slone oppos’d his iron reign, 
And now THe Torcu OF HONOvR beams in 
Spain | 
Brightly it beams !—a beacon to inspire, 
And warm Isen1a’s sons with patriot fire : 
Srantarps! the noble flame through Eu- 
rope spread, {head ! 
And break your fetters on your Tyrant’s 
Glorious your struggle! in a glorious 
cause, 
For Wives, Religion, Liberties, and Laws! 
For ali the soft endearments that can 
bind, 
And tune to harmony the human mindg 
Then fire each heart, and arm each manly 
hand, {tand ! 
To drive the Gallic bloodhounds from your 
Your slaughter’d brethren call you to the 
field, (Gaut shall yield : 
Where Spats shall triumph, and where 
Heroes in arms! pursue your glorious 
lan, 
And vielen the real Rights of Man— 
Not those proclaim’d by France, and 


[crimes ! 


wrote in blood, 
But those, like England’s, built on pus- 
Lic coop ! [more, 


“Tur micury Istaxp” is your foe no 
But sends you succour from fair Freedom’s 
shore ; [her own, 


.. And while she makes your gen’roas cause 


The sroop-nvrs’> Damon trembles on 
his throne : (despair, 
With slaughter gorg’d, and harrow’d by 
‘The suave or Encusen shall torment, him 
there ! [stand 
Aad round, in Fancy’s awful sight, shall 
All the pale victims of his murd’rous 
hand ! 
These shall the etory of his reign impart, 
And scourge, with scorpions’ stings, the 
Tyrant’s heart! (doom, 
The Muse Proruetic long has seen his 
Aud Heil prepares his adamautine tortb! 
Heaven drives the gloomy shades of night 
away, 
And gives the prospect of a happier day ; 
Germans! Jrauians! hear the glorious 
cali, 
Inenta’s quarrel i is the cause of all! 
Barransia points—and mark the noble 
view, [ro vou! 
Her Spraa to Frasca! ber ov:va-ekancu 
Fight but your battle }—aid she bids: you 
know, _ (foe. 
Her viatyous Moyaacn is ne more your 
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, AN ADDRESS 
To tus PATRIOLS or SPAIN, 
Written by Wu.-Tuo, Frtz-Genatp, Esq. 
EGRADED EUROPE, in these aw- 


es arise! and in your vengeance 


mo Bi ’baoe detevted 


cet 
And end the hist of your own dis- 
Then shall the workd, from bond- 


age free, 
Taste ali It the svestec! Prace and Liserry ¢ 
July 3, 1808, 





ON THE PATRIOTIC SPANIARDS. 


IKE as the eagle, messenger of Jove, 
Rapacious wings his airy flight above, 
When, chance, a hare his destin'd prey 
. he spies, {ilies ; 
And downward with reverted wings he 
E'en now he hovers o’er his victim’s head, 
Regardless of the fearfal cries it made : 
E’en so that hated Tyrant, scourge of men,* 
Sent down from Heaven to chastise our sin, 
Whose weary eyes with heavy wings, of 
lead {head ; 
Sleep ne’er has clos’d, nor hover'd o’er his 
E’en so that tyrant wants to trample down, 
Those valiant Nations who his rule disown. 
The Spaniards also, for their Country’s 
cause, 
Engage with ardour in unnumber’d wars. 
From tyranny and slavery they fly, 
Resolv’d to conquer nobly, ar to die. 
Oppression they disdain, abhor the sight 
Of chains and fetters—they fesolve to 
fight, [fame, 
Defend their Country, and theit Country's 
And gain themselves an everlasting name ! 
Fight on, ye Patriot ‘Spaniards, one 
and ail, 
For Liberty, dear Liberty's the call! 
Patriots! ne’er live to see your glorious 
Country fall! 
A Youne Becrnner. 
tal, sue Smo anno. 





ODE AUX &SPAGNOLS. 


U’ aux miles accens de Bellone 
Tout citoyen marche aux combats; 

L’honneur de |’autel et du tréne 

Dépend des efforts de son bras. 
Vaincre ou mourir pouy ta patrie, 
Généreux enfaut @’ ibérie, 

Est un devoir digne de toi. 
Armée de |'acier homicide, 
Va, sur un peuple régicide, 

Venger le destin de ton Roi, 
Ton ceeur, peu fait pour l’esclavage, 

Dvuit an exemple a univers, 
Gue plein de ton noble courage 

li apprenne & compre ses fers. 
C'est 4 la valeur Espagaole, 
A retirer le Capitole 

Du fond de ses tristes débris ; 
Peux tu balancer, quand ja Gloire 
‘Te pruinct que de la victoire, 

La Liberté sera le prix. 
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Je vojs, du sein de sa disgrace, 
Des Germains l’aigle impérieux 


Des bords du Danube 4 I’ Ibére, 

Le citoyen ne voit qu’ un ffi-re 
Dans |’ennemi de ees tyrans, | 

Qui, toujours leffroi de la terre, 

Aiment a laneer leur tonnerre 
Sur ses paisibles babitans. 


Déja, dans leur cessor rapide, 
Albion les bravés guerriers, 

Aux piés des monts famenx 4’ Alcide, 
Cueillent avec toi des lauriers. 

Déja, de la Lusitanie, 

Luttant contre la tyrannie, 
Aceotirént les fiefs betaillons ; 

Bt de ceiit hordes ithumaines, 

Le sang; r dans tes plames, 
Va fertiliser tes silléns. 


Onis pour combattre le crime, 

Arumés de la méme ardeur, 
Les peaples fermeront Pabime 

Creusé sous evx par la fureur. 
Mais Diet t’a fait, dans sa puissance, — 
Le ministre de sa vengéance 

Pour ys any they ed 3 
Et tu paraitras ’histoire | 
Oavrauit lé chemin de la Gloire, 

Aux amis dé la liberté. 

Cheyne-twalh, Chelvea. Cn. Taxcrt. 





On the Annual Report of the Rovat Ht 
MANE Socizty for 1808, end the Loss of 
several of its excelléat Members ! ! ! 


AIL, czn’rovs sours, escap’d to 
endless rest ; Oy a 
It Elegy can speak with due regard, 
Ah, what emotions swell the filial breast, . 
While ye are fied to ‘shores bf Heaven 


prepat'd. , 
To ‘what blest region is your worth a*- 
sign’d, [ploy ? 


What now affords each vital spark em- 
Has Heaven's decrees eternally eonfin’d 
Your presence iv exalted realms ef joy ? 


Or has the Omnipresent Sire of good 
The privilege divine more largely given, 
And ye, with guardian-angels’ power en- 
dued, [ven 
Still visit carth, tho’ denizens of Hea- 


If so, ah, deigtr to retiovate the cause 
Of sweet Humanity; your Ite delight : 
If not restrain’d by Heaver’s immortal 
laws, Lexeite. 
As heavehly advocates new powers 
But, if mote circumserib’d the blest 
abode ’ [sence hides, 
That from terrestrial shores your pre- 
Still shall we fee? the presence of your 
God, [sides *. 
For o’er h's flock the Shepherd still pre- 





* Ste Luke xi, ver. 32. 


May HE who utter’d, “Lazarus, come 

forth,” {zeal, 

Inspire new hearts with pure nisullied 

Whose deeds humane may imitate your 
worth, 

And still through him advance Britan- 


nia’s weal. 


TWENTY-ONE! 
Stanzas written in Bexcar to a Priend! 


By J. H. Towxiry Rosetpeav, Esq. 
Of the Honourable Fast India Company's 
Civil Establishment. * 
NS es on its glowing axis, Barth 
Thrice seven years its course has 
oul run; ; 
The first year mark’d thy joyful birth, 
The last—proclaims you twenty-one ! 
Revert to, when a heedless boy ; 
Grief, care, or trouble, you had none : 
"Twill cause a #igh; ’t ill damp your joy, 
For cates arive at twenty-one / 
How trifles pleas’d, and gave delight ; 
The woaden horse ; the mimic gun ; 
Lo! things that chart’d youth’s dawning 
sight, 
Are all despis’d at twenty-one! 
The horse now pants with life, with pride ; 
-And loud explodes the real gun; 
These are but gewgaws magnified, 
Although they please at twenty-one! 


What varied pleasure now bestrays, 

- Pursuits of frolic; mirth, and fun; 

But while “ in transports lost” we gaze 

- "The Years ate flown 6f—!wenty-one / 

And when the dancing bubble ’s broke, 
When these gay scenes are pass’d and 


gone, 

At the last page of life's full beok, 

Wed fain turn back to twenty-one ! 
But, Pleasure’s rotarist, ’tis too late ; 

Go, bid arise yon setting sun ; 
The vain command wil teach, that Fate 

No more recalls bright—twenty-one ! 
Sinee then the joys of peace in age 

Rise but from acts which now are done ; 
Let this sometimes our thoughts éngage, 

"Mid dazzling scehes of—twenty-one / 
Let Moderation always guide, 

And then, whea [ ife’s swift race is rum 
Soft to the silent grave we glide, : 

With hopes as warm as—twenty-one / 
No maxims stern would I impose, 

Nor check the course of harmless fun ; 
No! taste joy’s cup while pure it flows, 

But leok beyoud bright—twenty-one ! 
Smoothly thy boyish days have past, 

Till Manhood’s goal at length is won ; 
Take then a wish they smooth may lait, 

Far, fur beyond gay twenty-one ! 


Momensing, Bengal, Nov. 1807. 
EPITAPH 
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EPITAPH ON GENERAL WOLFE. 
From sims’ Edition of Macx.e’s Poems. 
RITONS, approach with awe this 
hallow ’d shrine ; 
And if the father’s sacred name be thine ; 
}f thou hast mark’d thy stripling’s cheeks 
to glow, 
When war was mention’d, or the Gallic 
In-shining arms his infant sports employ, 
And warm his rage—here bring the war- 
like boy ; (shall tell, 
Here let him stand, whilst thou enrapt 
How fought the glorious Wolfe, how glo- 
rious fell! (dours rise, 
when thon mark’st his bursting ar- 
And all the warrior flashing in bis eyes, 
Catch his young hand—and while he lifts 
it here, {shall swear 
By Wolfe’s great soul the future Wuife 
Eternal hate against th’ insidious Gaul, — 
Like Wolfe to-conquer, or like Welfe to 
fall! 
What future Hannibals shall England see, 
Rais’d and inspir’d, O: gallant Wolfe, by 
thee | 


TRANSLATION OF THE ABQVR. 
By the late Wittiam Lownaes, Esq. 
Commissioner of Excise. 
SI tibi sit uatus, supplex delubra, Bei- 
? tanne, [arma 
Igtres, si juvenis vultum caler eccupet, 
Si ludo tragtet fera, si cum bejla feruntur, 


Ingentes animos tollat, tune siste, Bri-- 


tanne 
Hic juvencia, dices animosus pralia, dices 
Ut cecidit Wolfus, Gallosque in morte fu- 
* gavit. {amdor 
Si furtim in faciem veniet color, et micet 
Martius ex oculjs, juvenis ccler arripe 
dextram, {rare 
Heroumquc auimos testctur, se arma pa- 
#terna in Gallos, Wolfumque imitarier 
ausis. ' [cernet, 
Quot quos Hannibales. perleta Britannia 
mula si pubes virtutem et facta sequa- 
tur, 
Wolte, tuam! 


Mr Ursa, Salyp, July 11. 
HE. following verses were written, on 
bringing a sthal) Yew-trec, plucked 
up just under Thomson’s seat in Virgil’s 
Grove, at the Leasowes, some time in 
Angust 1806, and planted in the rural 
retreat of the late J. Dovaston, esq. the 
Nursery, West Felton, by pis son, J. PF. 
M. Dovaston, esq. the present possessor, 
Yours, &c. D. P. 
YOUNG offspring of an aged tree, 
That erst o’er Surxstosr rear'd its head; 
That wav'd in wild Iuxuridnce free, 
And deck'd its boughs with berries red ; 
O grace my little grove retir'd, 
As he of Friendship grac’d the sphere, 
Fo shalt thou be of Taste admir'd, 
Se shalt thoy stand.to memory dear. 
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And oft, beneath thy sable shade, 
To him the votive urn I “il raise ; 

And, musing o’er the yellow mead, 
Recall the j joys of other days : 

And there shall bards unborn recline, 
To pay to him the-tribute due ; 

And C+-nius shall be proud to shine 
Beneath the shade of Shenstone’s yew. 


But, Yew-tree, if, at eve or dawn, 
Hither some Nymph should haply tura, 
Aad wail of love to Heay'n withdrawn, 
Or for uavalued friendship mourn 5 
Bid ker to yonder cot repain, 
Where willows weep and flow’rets twina, 
With me the tale of woe compare, 
And m‘x her-melting tears with ming, 
There musick soft, to Shenstone’s strain, 
Shall join for us her witching pow’rs ; 
Nor shall his wocs be sung in vain, 
If they but steal a pang from ours, 
Departed Bard !—a friendly part 
Has he in plaintive numbers shewn ; 
To ease another’s aching heart, 
He sung the sorrows of his own, 
J.F.MD 


— 
AD AMICUM SHERIDANUM. 
OSSESS’D of every loaf gnd fish, 
With “ butter in a lordly dish,” 
And cramin’d with all their hearts could 


wish, 
Se that their dogs grew fat with crumbs ; 
What could induce your Treasury chums 
To kick the breeches from their bums ? 
Dic Sheridan ! 
Some of the ger:lemen were poor : 
Liv’d by their wits—a_seanty store ! 
Till Grenville ope’d the Treasury door ; 
No longer there they toast their noses, 
Or slumber on the bed of roses - 
With these—is ’t thus the drama cl 
Dic Sheridgn 
In evil hour, ’gainst Mother Church, 
Howick prepar’d a rod of birch, 
And would have left her in the lurch ; 
But (Heav’n be prais’d!) our Faith's Dee 
Sender 
Drove from his councils this pretender. 
Must thou thy Treasurership surrender ? 
Die Sheridan ! 
Though Grenvillé, gorg’d, may shut, his 
}aWs, 
Or suck nutrition from his paws, 
His hangers-on, have craving maws 5 
They now must starve, or live like Tar- 
tars: [tyrs, 
And though the Pope may style them Mar- 
Will that make up fur loss of quarters ? 


Dig Sheridan ? 
What is the Church of Rome tv thee? 
Her discipline would ill agrve 


With “ tipsy dance and reveicy.” 
Penance you practis’d long enough ; 
Dv net our rites suit blue and buf 
Better than fasts and lénten Stull? © 
Dic Sheridan ! 











, 
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ptr diy a wor pase eaiateath 

Perrer a lbw th sso more than Paull. 
Why on thyself this mischief bring ? 
Had it not been a wiser thing 

To — cause of Church and 


Dic Sheridan ! 


rr 

ADDRESS ro rue Guarpians oF Lire, 
On the Procession of Men, Women, and 
Children, at the Anniversary Festival of 
the Royal Humane Society. 
E gev’rous, Heaven-di Band! 

to you , ’ 

The grateful homage of the Muse is due : 

? Midst i black with danger and 
181 


Your kind Humanity exerts its sway. 


While mad Ambition mounts his iron.car, 
To vex the world with all the woes of war ; 
Tis yours to watch with philanthropic 
care, , 
And gild the gloomy regions of Despair. 
May Mercy still with British zeal com- 
bine, [{joim ! 
And civic wreaths with deathless laurels 
Snatch’d from the grave—behold your 
cescued train | 
Attending grateful at the hallow'd fane. 
Le! heart-join’d prayers with honest fer- 
your rise, (skies. 
To call down blessings from th’ approving 
© may that bliss which Virtue only knows, 
Attend your days, and cheer their pavting 
close ! A Mepicat Assistant. 
Richmond, May 31. 


SONNET, 
WRITTEN ON A FINE NICHT IN AUTUMN, 
“HE silver crescent, on the belt of 
' (gale 
s0oks beautiful. And oft the passing 
Pauses amid the half-illumin'd vale, 
As if ’twere conscious of the charming 





sight) 
And felt, like me, ineffable delight. 
Meanwhile the mist expands the mantle 
pale 


O’er the bright bosom of the slumb’ring 
streain ; {beam 

And the brown wood, beneath the mellow 
Grotesquely tow’ring, curious shapes 


assumes ; 
The- starry host above but faintly gleam, 
Like distant lamps through intervening 


PP soteped i 
And now the gossamer, in airy looms, 
Prepares her filmy wonder, to adern 
Dhe forest’s rugged race, the briar and 
the thorn. Hariz, 
——- 
Ap Parnts Memoriam prcecti Nevis. 
FFNE Libitina operit preceps, quém 
vivida mentis 


Vis pariter coluit, ingeniique decus : 


Vox tacet, heu, que judicio ditata facundo ~ 


Mentes admonuit, allicuitque simul ; 
Comiter evolvens meditata, et pectore 
blando 


Ocyus ex animis solvere vincla libens. 
Flebilis, ah citius letho divulse rapaci, 
Assidue memori, constet_image placens ! 
Permaneat, socia lacrymis firmata do- 
lentis, 
Floret ut aerio perlita rore humus. 


SONNET 
to the Memary of @ venerated Relation. 


THE pregnant mind, with varied learning 
frau 


ught, 
By vivid Genius oft impel’d to soar, 
Rapt in cath social, each sublimer thought 
Of bright Imagination’s treasur'd store, 
Fidm earth is fled; and mute the pleasing 
voice {willing heart, 
Whence bland persuasion sway’d the 
To Reason’s path could guide the passive 
- choice, {part. 
And Virtue’s philanthrepic glance im- 
O early victim of the silent tomb ! 
As Memory lends her retrospective power, 
While mourning friends revolve the fatal 
hour, {gloom ; 
Thy merit yet survives th’ oblivious 
Imbuod with Sympathy’s spontaneous tear, 
As vernal dews the prime of nature cheers 
Tower-hill. D. Ls S. 


ee 
TO THE SKY LARK. 
HERA LD of the roseate morning, 
Who on russet Wings dost rise, 
At Aurora’s earliest dawning, 
Midst the regions of the skies. 


“Thou, ere yet the feather’d chorus 


Fill with melody the grove, 
Hail’st with artless lay the glories 
Of the radiant morn above. 


At thy call the swain awaking 
Rises front the arms of sleep, 
And, his lowly cot forsaking, 
Issues forth t’ attend his sheep. 
O’er the plain the schoo!l-boy winding 
Follows thee with curious eye; 
And the peasant hears (ateending 
At his plough) thy notes with joy. 
Herald of Aurora’s dawning, 
May I e’er thy call obey, 
Rise like thee when first the morning —,, 
Urges on her orfent way. 
E. Duncannon. 





In St, Dunstan's Church-yard, Canterbury, 
On Mary Loxcaotrom. 


TRIPP’D of th: chiefest blessing here, 
Nature unblara’d may drop'a tear, 
When from impatience kept ; 
Calmly bewail a friend remov’d, 
As Jceus mourn’d for his bclov’d, 
He died—and Jesus wept 
- Procerpines 
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House or Commons, May 9. 

Mr. Calcraft called the attention of the 
House to the subject of the Rochefort 
squadron. He did not bring it forward 
upon light grounds; and he was conscious 
that it affected a great many highly re- 
spectable personages, It would appear 
from the papers on the table, that the 
neglect under which Sir Richard Strachan 
laboured, whilst in command off Roche- 
fort, was almost uncqualled in our naval 
history. It would appear, that from an 
.early period in the month of October, un- 
til the Ist of December, no kind of sup- 
ply was sent to his squadron, being a pe- 
riod of eight weeks. It is true, that upon 
the Sd of December, the Mediator brought 
supplies, till when the fleet suficred the 
greatest distress. At length, from actual 
necessity, he was obliged to quit his sta- 
tion, by which the French flect lying in 
the harbour escaped to sea; the mis- 
chicfs arising from which were not be cal- 
culated, as at this moment theiy* destina- 
tion was unknown to us and to eur crui- 
zers, The Hon. Gentleman here submit- 
ted Resoiutions expressive of the senti- 
ments he uttered upon this business, and 
‘concluded with moving the first of them. 

On the question being put, Mr. Welles- 
ley Pole rose in reply.. He certainly was 
surprised that the Hon. Gent. had thought 
it necessary to bring forward any motion 
on the subject, particularly as he thought 
it must be evident to every cantlid mind, 
from the papers presented to the House, 
that the Board of Admiralty had done their 
duty, and were not liable to any of those 
charges of neglect which had been brought 
against them. It had been said, that the 
fallest Admiral who commanded the 

lockading squadron off Rochefort had 
been prevented from pursuing the French 
flect by the want of provisions. He should 
prove, however, that this was not the 
vase, from the Journal of the gallant Ad- 
_thiral himself, a few extracts from which 
he Should beg leave to read. From these 
documents it appeared, that Sir R. Stra- 
chan was not prevented from pursuit by 
the want of provisions; on the contrary, 
the gallant Admiral passed the Ferrol 
Squadron, the Lisbon squadron, and Gi- 
braltar, without asking for any sort of 
supply of provisions, by any communica- 
tion whatever. This surely would not 
have been the case, had Sir R. Strachan 
been int any want of supplies. Tho-Hon. 
Gentleman then adduced several very 
striking instances from official documents 
and private correspondence, which com- 
letely proved that the Admiralt; Board 


lad done their duty; that Admiral. stir: 
ling was satisfied they had done so; and 
Genr.-Mas, July, 1808; 


that it was owing to the tempestuous wea- 
ther in December and January, that the 
supplies sent by the Admiralty did not 
reach the Rochefort ’ 

Sir C. Pole supported the original mo- 
tion, and contended that it was an incon- 
trovertible fact, that, if Sir R. Strachan 
bad perceived the Enemy’s fleet from his 
mast-head, it was im ible for him to 
have followed them, for want of necessa- 
rics, 

Mr. Robert Ward spoke at considerable 
length in defence of the Beard of Admiral- 
ty. He said, the letter omthe table of the 
House from Sir R. Strachan was &com- 
plete defence to the present charge. He 
did not mean to assert that Sir R. Stra 
chan’s fleet had been provided with provi- 
sions as plentifally ag the Board of Admi- 
ralty could wishs but he chalienged any 
member in the House to say, that the fleet 
had on any occasion been compelled to 
relinquish the blockade for want of provi« 
sions. 

Mr. Ponsonby supported the’ original 
motion. 

On a division, there appeared, for the 
previous question, 146, against it 69-« 
Majority 77. 





House or Lonps, May 10. 

On the second reading of the Bill for 
preventing the granting of Places in Re« 
version, Lord Hawkesbary addressed the 
House fur some.tume in support of it; the 
measure having met his approbation, in 
consequence of the limixation with respect 
to time. 

Lords Redestiale and Grosvenor opposed 
the Bill, 

Earl Moira said the Bill did not ptoducé 
any roa} radical reform, tending to allevi- 
ate the burthens of the peopics but it 
went to deprive the Crown of power that 
was useful to the country; and therefore 
he would oppose it. To support such 4 
uscles# measure as this, would only be an 
attgipt to delude the country. 

Lord Ffolland observed, that there was 4 
great difference in point of principle be- 
tween the arguments of his Nobile Friend 
(Lord Moira) and Lord Redesdale, though 
they wete both adverse to the Bill. The 
Learned Lord coritended, that the Bill 
was the beginning of reforms that must 
end in the rain of the Constitution. Hid 
Noble Friend, on the other hand, asserted, 
that it would only mock the people with @ 
shadow of reform, while their real griev- 
ances pragsed upon them as heavy as ever. 
Indeed the Bill was far frdm being such as 
he could wish it to be Me°sbould, how- 
ever, support it, and dit it ds a complete 
victory amd triumph, not over any abuses 

it 
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it professed to correct, but over that una- 
vowed junto, that ‘secret influence, which 
bad so frequently been fatally exerted du- 


ring the present reign, and which always . 


displayed its activity in frustrating every 
mvasure intended for the benefit of the 


WT[are Simers joined. tn ‘ewulting ‘im the 
victory obtained over secret influence, 


which had so often proved pernicious to 
the country.—The Bill was read a second 
time. 





*. Im the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the 


' following Message : 


“G. R. 


“ His Majesty finds it necessary to 


state to the House of Commons, that, in | 


consequence of the disastrous defeat of the 
Prussian arms in August 1806, attended 
with the melancholy death of the then reign- 
Ang Duke of Brunswick, and the subsequent 
aceupation of his territory by the French, 
his ‘Majesty’s Sister, the widow of that 
illustrious Prince, was compelled to seck 
ae asylum in his Majesty's dominions ; 
immediately on her arrival an establish- 
ment was provided for her, out of the Ci- 
wil List, suited to hey rank, and propor- 
tioned to the extent of her misfortunes. 
But, as there was no provision for render- 
ing such an establishment permartent, bis 
Majesty recommends to his faithful Com- 
mons, to consider the best means of doing 
80; and confidently relies upon their zeal 
in every thing affecting the honour and 
dignity of bis Crown.” 

Mr. Biddulph rose to make his promised 
motion relative to the Demised Hereditary 
Grants of the Crown. At the beginning of 
the present reign those Lands might have 
been comparatively inconsiderable ; but it 
would appear froin the first Report of the 
Surveyor General. of Land Revenues, on 
the Ist Dec, 1797, that those Revenues 
considerably increased, and did not at 
present amount to less than 200,000/. 
This sum was of two serious an amount 
not to make it a question of importance, 
-that it be not abused. 

After a few-words from Mr, Rose, Mr. 
_—— shortly replied, when the House 
diyided—Ayes 12, Noes 37—Majority 25. 


May 11. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
to grant an of 10,0002. to her 
Revel ‘Highness the Duchess of Bruns- 


Ww ‘ 
Sir Francis Burdett complained of the 





' decision given in the: Court of King's 


Bench, by Lord Elienborough, for the ex- 

pences of the Hustings, which he consi- 

ome as contrary to the privileges of the 
use, 2 

». The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 

the Homse could not interfere. 


. 


Mr. Speaker recommended the Hon, 
Barénet to wait till some*practical conse- 

uence should result from the decision of 

e Courts below. . 5 

Mr. Barham called the attention of the 
House to the reproaches thrown out on a 
former day by Dr. Dujgenan against the 
Catholicks of Ireland; and as he under- 
stood that Dr. D. was about to be made a 
Privy Counsellor of Ireland, and as he 
considered such a man, who had endea- 
voured to stir up animosity amongst the 
Irish, to be an unfit persen to assist in di- 
recting the Councils of Ireland ; he moved 
for several papers, teiding to shew the 
proposed appointment. On the miotion 
being read from the Chair, no Membes 
on the Ministerial side got up. 

Mr. HW’. Wynne complained of this si- 


Sir Arthur Wellesley said, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland considered it neces- 
sary to have the Learned Dector in the 


Privy Council, in order to give his advice + 


on Ecclesiastical affairs, But he was net 
to be consulted any farther. 

The Ministers remained silent during 
the whole debate. Mr. Tierney, Sir R, 
Williams, Mr. Mathew, Lord H. Petty, 
Messrs. Curwen, W. Smith, Windham, 
and Whitbread, all complained of the si- 
lence of Ministers, who, they said, were 
ashamed of the appointment in quéstion ; 
and they contended, it would be dis- 
graceful and dangerous if such appoint- 
ment took place. 

Mr. Lockhart opposed the motion, And 
on a division, there were—for the motios 
107, Against it 1°74. 





May 12. 

The House was occupied till one, im de- 
bating on the Claitns of Mr. Palmer of 
Bath, inventor of the mail coaches, who 
required the sum of 140,000/. alledged to 
be due to him by virtue of his contract 
with Government. This claim was found- 
ed on the Report of a Committce to whom 
Mr. Palmer's petition had been referred, 
It was supported by Mr. Palmer (son to 
the Claimant), Mr. Croker, Mr. Windham, 
Sir F. Burdett, Lord H. Petty, &c.—and 
opposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 

er, who said that Mr. Palmer forfvited 

is claim on being discharged ftom the 
Post-Office, for misconduct : but that in 
consideration of the value of his invention, 
had received 3000/. yearly : which was a 
sufficient remuneration. ‘The Resolutiog 
in favour of Mr. Palmer, was carried ina 
division—137 against 71. 





May 13. 

The* Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward his new plan of finance, 
the outline of which is as follows: He pro- 
poses to allow all persons holding ~~ 
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should ill di his he did y 
declare this SS phage emcage: 


ty in the 3 per cent funds to the amount of 


- 1062 and upwards, and above 35 years of 
age, to transfer it to the Commissioners 
for reducing the national debt, who will be 
empowered to grant them annuities in 
ee retive sgn’ Te. otees soc 
es ve 2 © induce su 
tani was his intention to double the 
nterest, which would be a great relief to 
ne had but a scanty income. 

"Heuer . Windham, Brand, and Tierney, 
objected 1 to the plan, that it would induce 
He pets até to iecrease their own in- 

expence of their families, and 
y pdoce great distress ; and that, 
if ity rose.above 70, it would i injure the 
ion of the sinking fund, ‘The further 
discussion was postponed. 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Local Militia Bill. An Amendment 
was introduced by Mr. Balington, making 
it compulsory on Mimisters to act upon it 
as soon as possible. 





House or Lonps, May 16. 

After a few words from the Lord Chan- 
<ellor, whe considered the Bill as of im- 
portance, and from Earl Stanhope, who 
declared it to be the most infamous Bill 

* that had ever come from the Commons ; 
the second reading of the Indictments Bill 
¥as postponed til] Wednesday, for which 
day the Lords were summoned. 


In. the Commons, the same day, Sir 
J. Newport moved for leave to bring in a 
‘Bill for the equal valuation of the First 

* Fruits in Ireland, and the better regula- 
tion thereof. ‘This motion was opposed, 
as,inflicting an unnecessary burden on the 
better order of the Clergy. 

Sir A. Wellesley, Mr. Foster, Dr. Duj- 
genan, and the Chancellor of the E. netaget 
supported bo latter proposition ; 
Messrs, C. W. Wynne, Horner, Ponsonby, 
~ md M. Fi tz-gerald, controverted it. On 
a division, the numbers were—Ayes 50, 
Noes 67—Majority against the motion 17, 

On the metion of Mr. Dundas, a Com- 
mittee was appointed te examine the 
Lords’ Journals, respecting the Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Session, and the number 
of Appeals. In consequence, the Scotch. 
Judicature Bill was postponed. 

Sir A. Wellesley obtamed leave to bring 
ina Bill for regulating the.annual volun- 
téering of Irish Milizia into the Line, He 
afterwards brought up the Bill; but it was 
understood that it should not "pe pressed 
during the present Session. The Bill was 

to be printed, ~ 

The Report of the Committee granting 
a.duty on copper was agreed to, and a 
Bill ordered accordingly. 

Mr. Wharton brought up the Report of 
the Committee of the whole House on Mr. 

rs claim, Mr. Bankes said, he 








. cent. 


money ; 
mer had been a useful seen 9 ree 
lick, but, in his opinion, he had 
heen sufficiently recompensed. 
Mr. Windham said, the question had 
been decided both by the oaeate Commit- 
tee, and by the Committee of the whole 


but those of public justice and public ho- 
nour. Gentlemen on the other side even. 
differed as te the fact whether there was or 
was nota bargain. Some of them admit« 
ted that there was a bargain ; but alleged 
that Mr. Palmer had waved it by accept-. 
ing of an office. By looking at the tetms. 
ov which that office was granted, however, 
it would at once appear what pert 
was a reward for services > 
what part a salary for official duties. 
a reward for his original invention and the 
services then rendered, he hac stipulated 
to receive two and a half percent. ou the in~ 
creased profits.. When the Office was 
conferred on him, he received a of 
1500/. a year, besides the two and half per 
So there could be no doubt that 
his original bargain as to the per centage 
remained entire, and that the 1500/, was 
the recompence for the discharge of his 
official, duties, and of which alone’ he 
eould be justly deprived on forfeiting bis 
office 


Mr. Fuller, Six T. Turton, Lord Milton, 
and Sir J. Burdett, all agreed in thinking 
the original bargain wise on the part of the 

ublick ; that it had never been departed 
rom; and that it was now duc to the jus- 
tice and honour of the Country to see it 
faithfully performed. 

Messrs. Rose, W. Stuart, ey 8. 
Bourne, Holford, Marryatt, and Sumner, 
spoke against the resolution; and the last 
Gentleman moved an adjouroment of the 
question till to-morrow se’enight, with a 
view to refer it back.to the Committee to 
take farther evidence. On this a division 
took place—For the Adjournment 87, 
Against it edt YK 50. ; 

it was then settled that the accompts o 
the. proceeds of the Post Office, up to the 
present time, should be produced, or the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount of ar- 
rears due; and that the sum doe on this 
head, and also the annual sum to be paid 
in future, should be fixed in the Commit- 
tee of Supply. 


* 


Bet 





House or Loaps, May 17. 

Lord Sidmouth brought forward bis pro. 

mised motiogs on.the subject of the Da- 

uish vessels detained i to the 
breaking opt of hostilities. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the previous 

question, 
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Qbeition, fn which he was su d by 
Lord Hawkesbury—Lords Erskine; Ellen- 

h, Stanhope, and Laucerdale, spoke 
in favour of the original motions, which 
were negatived, the numbers being on one 
of the Resolutions, 16 to 36; and on ano- 
ther 16 to 37. 


Is the-Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Puskisson obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
for continuing the powers of the Commis- 
sioners of Military Zaquiry. 

Sir J. Turton bronght forward his long 
promised motion, relative to the deposi- 
tion of the Nabob of the Carnatic. Ina 

h of upwards of four hours, the 

. Baronet took an historical view of 
the progress of the Compan;,’s interference 
with the Carnatic from the beginning of 
the way that ended in 1754, to the treaty 
of 1796 with Omdut ul Omrah, by 
whieh the payment of a certain kist was 
setured to the Company. That treaty 
continued tothe death of Omdut ul Omrah 
44 180), when that transaction commenc- 
ed, which an Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sheri- 
dan) bad not coloured more strong'y than 
it deserved, in declaring that a more in- 
human, a more atrocious, and a more 
shamefu! act had never disgraced any Go- 
vernment. The Hon. Bart. proceeded to 
state the seizure of the young Prince, the 
son of Omdut ul Omrch, immediately 
on his father’s death, on a charte of trea- 
chery on the part of his father and grand- 
father in carrying on a correspondence 
with Hyder Ali and Tippop Sultaun, and 
his subsequent deposjtion and death. He 
contended that there was no evidence of 
the treacherous nature of the correspon- 
‘dence ; but, at all évents, that the Prince 
‘was innocent of it. He would not take on 
himself to assert, but he believed, that the 
Prince had been murdered. Before sit- 
ting down, he conjured the House, by the 
national honour and faith, of which it was 
the guardian; he conjured his Majcsty’s 
Ministers in the name of the national cha- 
racter, of which they were the protectors ; 
he conjured every nan in the name of that 
eternal justice which was the foundation 
of our happiness here and hereafter; to 
consider the importance of the vote which 
he was to give this evening. He was con- 
fident that it was essential to the security 
of our Indian empire, to declare that the 
British Legislature never would ‘sanction 
any unjust or tyrannical act. He conclu- 
ded with moving a scries of resolutions, 
containing a recita! of facts relative to the 
assumption of the Carnatic, reprobating 
the deposition of the Wabob, and declaring 
thet the British Parliament wil! never 
countengnee an act of injtstice and op- 
pression in India, and stating the propri- 
ety of appointing a Committee to inquire 
into the best means of indeninifying the 





family of Mahommed Ali, and of ensuring 
yim - our Indian possessions. 

r. Wallace passed a general panegy- 
rick on the yeti of Lord | Welles evs ad 
ministration, as tendiog to extinguish the 
bopes of avarice, and to disarm the hand 
of rapme. Mahommed Ali was indebted to 
us for every thing he had: by the sugces- 
ses of che British arms he had becn raised 
from the dust toa throne. By the treaty, 
the Nabob was strictiy precluded from all 
correspondence with foreign powers; yet 


. scarcely was it signed, before it was viola- 
ted by his entermg into a correspondence 


with Tippoo Said, the sworn eneiny of the 
British name aud interests. He concluded 
a long speech by moving the previous 
question, . 

Lord 4. Hamilton supported the Reso- 
lution: and Col. Allan the amendment ; 
when, on the motion of Mr. Windham, 
about one in the morning, the debate was 
adjourned till Tuesday the 24th instant. 





, May 18, 

Petitions were presented in favour of the 
distillation from Sugar, from Liverpool and 
Glasgow ; and agamst it from the Land- 
owners, ‘&c. of the Connty of Surrey. 

Mr. Lethbridge presented the Minutes 
of the evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee on Mr. Palmer's claim. He then mo- 
ved that an account be laid before the 
House of the per centage due to Mr. Pal- 
mer of account of the net revenue of the 
Post Office above 240,000/. from 5th April 
1793, to 5th January 1808, together with 
an account of the sums which Mr. Palmer 
had received. 

Sir J. Sinclair objected to the word 
‘* due” in the motion. 

Mr. Speaker informed the Fon. Bart. the 
House had resolved that it “* wes due.” 

» After a long conversation, Sir S$, Romilly 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill for re- 
pealing go much of the Act of the 8th of 
Elizaheth as related to taking away the 
benefit of Clergy from those stealing pri- 
vily from the persons of others; also 2 
Bill granting compensation in certain cases 
to a tried and acquitted. 

n a Committee on the Local Militia 
Bill, the blanks as to the age were filled 
up with 16 and 30.—Reported progress. 


a ed 
House or Lonos, May 19. ’ 
The Bill for rendering valid marn- 
ages in certain Churches where Banns 
could not legally be published, was read 
a second time, after some conversation. 
The second reading of the Indictment 
Bil! being moved, the.same was opposed 
by Lords Stanhope, Holland, Erskine, and 
Lauderda'e; and defended by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord E'leaburough, who ne- 
vertheless admitted hat some amendments 
inthe Committee would be necessary. 
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On a division, the second reading was 
carried, the numbers being—Contents 17, 
Non Contents T—~Majority 10. 





In the Commons the same'day, the 
Poor Settlement Bill, introduced by Col. 
Stayley, was thrown out on a division, 114 
against 11, 

Lord Binning rose to move that the Re- 
port of the Sugar Committee be referred 
to a Committee of the whole House, being 
of opinion, that substituting sugar for 
grain to a certain exteut in the distilleries, 
might be extended, not only without in- 
jury, but even with essential service to the 
e6rn interest. 

Mr. Coke opposed the measure: there 
was no scarcity of grain, the price of which 
had pevéf been more stationary than at 
present, in! consequence of there being no 
importation. y 

n this he was follawed by Sir J. Sin- 
clair, Messrs. Curwen, Chute, Fitzgerald, 
Ponsonby, Foster, Windham, Laing, W. 
Smith, Sir J. Newport, &c.+-Mr. Perce- 
val, Gen. Gascoyne, and Sir A: Wellesley, 
supported the motion ; and on a division 
the numbers were—Ayes 122, Noes 108 
~~Majority 14. 





May 20. 

The Bill to prevent Child-stealing was 
passed. 

* In a Committee of Supply on Mr. Pal- 

mer’s claims, Mr. Lethbridge moved that 
the Chairman be directed to move for leave 
fo bring in a Bill to secure to Mr, Palmer, 
for the future, his per centage on the net 
increased revenue of the Post-office, ac- 
cording to the agreement made with Mr. 
Pitt in the year 1789. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know if the pre- 
sent Bill was to embrace all the compensa- 
tion? If not, he felt disposed to object to 
a plan by which the other House was to be 


deprived of its right of deciding on the 
agreement in question. Healso wished 
to know from what fund this grant was 

to be made. . 

Mr. Lethbridge admitted that the pre- 
sent Bill was not intended to include all 
the claims of Mr. Palmer; and as to the 
funds from whence these claims were to ba 
matle good, be thought none could be so 
tit as the Post-office Revenues, which had 
been so considerably benefited by Mr. 
Palmer’s invention. 

Mr. Bankes renewed his objection te- 

the division of the proceedings ; besides, in 
the present motion, there was both a pre- 
spective and retrospective advantage. He 
moved that the word future be omitted. — 
The Committee divided on th® question 
that the word future stand part of the Re. 
solution—Ayes 63, Noes 2i—-Majority 
against Mr. Bankes’s Amendment 42. 
While strengers were excluded, we under- 
stood Mr. Speaker, in 9 short but impres- 
sive Speech, supported the claims of Mr, 
Palmer with his wonted precision and abj- 
lity. The original Resolution was then put 
from the Chair, and agreed to; and the 
House having resumed, the Chairman, Mr. 
Fuller, moved and obtained leave to bring 
in the Bill accordingly. 
. Mr. Taylor brought forward his motion 
relative to the Dardanelles; and concluded 
with a Resolution, that his Majesty’s ficct 
under Sir J. Duckworth had a»xpeared be- 
fore Constantinople on the 20th of Feb. 
1807, and continued there for 10 days 
without doing any thing; an! that it was 
the opinion of the House,-that arrange- 
ments had not been made by the then Mi- 
nistry adequate to the occasion. 

He was ably answered by Mr. T. Gron- 
ville; and, after some farther digcussion, 
the motion was negatived without a divi- 


sion. 
(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, June 21, Letter from 
Lieut. J. Leach, commanding H. M. gun- 
brig Cracker, dated 18th inst. transmitted 
by Vice-Admiral Campbell to the Hon. 
W. W. Pole. 

Sir, I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that in standing towards the Galtoner, I 
yesterday discovered an immense long 
jugsaj! boat, which I immediately made 
sail after, when, after four hours chase, 
Tcame-up with and captured. She proved 
tebe the French privateer L’Ete, Captain 
Louis Poquandiere, belonging to St. Val- 
lery en Caux, last from Calais, construct- 
ed to row 16 oars; armed with small arms, 
and had on board 22 men. I ‘feel happy 


. in the capture of this vessel, as she was, 


wheu I first perceived her, hovering néar 
five English merchant vessels, which she 


must have captured. The privateer had 

been out two days, but bad not taken any 

thing. I have honour to be, &c. 
Joun Leacn, Lieut. and Comman 


Admiralty-office, June 25. Copy of Letter 
from Rear-Adm. the Hon. Sir A. Cochrane, 
K. B. Commander in chief of H. M.-shi 
and vessels at the Leeward Islands, tot 
Hon. W. W. Pole, dated on board the 
Belleisle, Carlisic Bay, May 2, 1808. 

Sir, 1 inclose the Copy of a Letter from 
Capt. Sherriff, of his Majesty’s sloop Lily, 
giving an account of the capture of a 
French brig letter of marque, pierced for 
18 guns, from Bourdeaux ‘bound to Gua- 
daloupe ; also an English brig, her prize, 
both of which were taken by not knowing 
that the I:land of Des¢ada was in our pos- 

session 
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session where the armed brig ran fer pro- , 


tection. I have the honour to be,. &c. 
Arex. Cocuraxz. 
His Majesty's stoop Lily, 

Deseada, April 21. 
Sir, This morning the squadron under 
may command, as per margin*, captared 
the Freuch letter of margne brig Jean 
Jacques, pierced for 18 guns, oaly six 
meds ; “ 9-powaders, thirty-six days 
from Bourdeaux, bound to Gaudaloupe. 
F have great pleasure in bearing testimony 
of the gallant conduct of the Mosambique, 


which, from being far a-head, was cn-, 


abled to bring the caemy to close action, 
obliging him to. strike just as the other 
vessels came up. Seeing another brig to 
windward, the boats of the squadron were 
sent in chase; and I am happy to say, 
that, althoxgh on fire fore and aft, and 
abundoned, they succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the flames. She proves to be the brig 
Brotbers, of Liverpool, and ought to have 
left Barbadoes tihder convoy of the Hawke, 
hut cid not é2il till three or four hours after 
the convoy had bore up from Carlisle Bay, 
and consequently was captured by this 
brig. I have satisfaction in adding this 
service was performed without loss on our 
side; the enemy had one man wounded. 
The capture of the Jean Jacques is of the 
more importance, as she was sent out for 
the express purpose of cruizing in these 
seas, and, from her superior sailing, 
would have proved a great annoyance to 
the trade.—I have the honour to be &c. 
W. H. Sueanirr. 
Ta.C. W. Nesham, Esq. Captain of H. M. 
Ship Ulysses, and senior Officer, Deseada. 





Admiralty-office, June 28. & \etter and 
its enclosures, received from Vice-admiral 
Sir E. Pellew, Bart. Cominander in Chief 
ot his Majesty’s ships and vessels in the 
Fast Indies, to W. Marsden, Esq. dated 
on board the Culloden, Griesse Harbour, 


‘Dees 14, TS0T, Gnveys the fHlowing in- 


telligence : 
it appears that the Vice-admiral had 
gailed from Malacca on the 20th Novemn- 
ber lest, and had arrived with the squa- 
«rom of his Majesty’s ships named in the 
margin}, off Point Panka, at the eastern 
extremity of Java, on the 5th of the fol- 
towing month, with the t ; embarked 
62 board them; that, in conjunction with 
Lieut-col. Lockart, »commanding the 
ps, he had sent a commission under a 
ag of trace to treat with the Comman- 
dant of the Dutch naval force, for the sur- 
render of the ships “of war lying at 





# Lily, Capt. Sherriff; Express, Lieut. 
Dowers; and Mosambique, Lieut. Jackson, 

+ Culloden, Powerful, Caroline, Fox, 
Victoire, Samarang, Seaflower, Jaseur, 
aud Worcester transport, 


Gricsse ; and by copies of the correspon- 
deace which passed in consequence, it 


appears that the Admiral had caused the 
’ ships named at the foot hereaf to be burnt, 


they having been previously scuttled by the 
Dutch ; that all the guns, military stores, 

> ‘ . 4 

&c, in the garrison of Griesse; had, toge- 
ther with the battery of Sambelangen, on 
the Island of Madura, been most effectu- 
wally destroyed, Sir E, expresses his ap- 
probation of the zeal and perseverance 
manifested hy the respective officers and 
men employed upon the service above- 
mentioned, Revolutie, of 70 guns; Pluto, 
of 76¢1ns; Kortenaar, of 68 guns, sheer- 


hulk; Rutkoff, company’s ship, of 1000 - 


tons, pierced for 40 guns. 

Adinivalty-office, Juiy 2. This Ga- 
zette contains a Letter from Capt. Walker, 
of the Rosamond, stating his having Cap, 
tured, on the 26th ult. aftcr a chace of 
two hours, the Dutch privateer Amstellan, 
with a commission from the King of Hol- 
land, carrying 12 guns and 60 men.—As 
elsq a Letter frowt Lient. Waller, acting 
commander of the Wolf, dated off Ja- 
roaica, Ist May, stating his having cap- 
tured the Spanish privateer La Braganza, 
of one gun and 54 men; and recaptured 
the Anu West Indiaman, her prize. 








Downing-street, July 9.° A Dispatch, 
together with Inclosures, has been recei¥-* 
ed from Major-gen. Spencer. 

Ailes, off Cadiz, June 12. 

My Lord, The French squadron, consist- 
ing of five sail of the Je and a frigate, 
having placed themselves in a defensive 
position, in the chaimel, leading to the 
Caraceas, and out of the reach of the 
works of Cadiz, and having refused: to 
listen to any terms, | have great satisfac- 
tion in-reporting that the Spanish gun and 
mortar boats, and the batteries erected 
for this purpose, on the Isle of Leon, and 


“near Tort Louis, commenced hostilities 


against the Fremch ships, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 9th, and the firing 
continued without imterruption om both 
sides till night. It was renewed on the 
part of the Spaniards on thé morning of 
the 10th, and partially continued till two, 
when a flag of trace was hoisted by the 
French, but the terms proposed being in- 
atknissible, the Spaniards intend te re- 
commence hostilities with an additional 
battery, to the eastward of Furt Louis, 
consisting of thirty twenty-four pounders. 
Admiral Purvis and myself wished to have 
co-operated in this attack, but the Spani- 
ards, feeling themscives confident in their 
own force, have declined our offers of as- 
sistance.——The Sepreme Council of Se- 
ville have nominated Commissioners, and 
applied last night fur passports, and a fri- 


‘get, te convey them to England, and they 


were 
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were also equally anxious to sénd feluccas 

with dispatches to South America. Infor- 

mation having been received that a small 

French corps was assembling tt~Tavira, 

with a view of entering Spain by the river 

Guadiana, we have been requested to 

proceed against this cytps, and cither to 

attack them on the coast, or endeaveur te 
prevent the farther prosecution of their 
plans against Spain. I accordingly pro- 

to sail imniediately for this object, 

Lord Collingwood approving of it. Ac_ai- 

ral Purvis had alrcady detached threc 

ships of war off the mouth of the Guadia- 
na, and has offered every other necessary 
aisistance, which Lord Collingwood has 
since confirmed. 

» BySrexcen, Major-general. 

* Letter from Gen. Morla, Captain Gene- 
ral of Andalusia and G: vernor of Cadiz, 
addressed to Adm. Purvis and Gen. 
Spencer. 

Admiral Rossilly, as your Excellencies 
will observe by the annexed copy, has 
propesed te disarm, but upon conditions 
which I thought were inadmissible. 
Whatever may de his terms of surrender, 
T shall in no manner deviate from my pro- 
mise; it is therefore necessary that | 
should have your consent, as I have al- 
ready said in my first conference with Bri- 
gadier-general Smith ahd Capt. Sir John 
Gore, to whom I have pledged myself 
with simplicity and good faith. It will 
afford me considerable satisfaction to con- 
sult with your Excellencies on all occar- 
reaces, incidents, and circumstances, 
conducive to our common advantage, and 
eontrary to the ivterests of the common 
enemy. Nothing gives me more real 
pleasure than the absolute confidence of 
your Excellencies im my candour and sin- 
cerity, with which | remain your Execllen- 
cies most affectionate and devoted servant, 

Cadiz, June 11. Thomas Morta. 
Letter from Adm. Rossilly, addressed 

to General Morla, date] on board the 

Admiral’s ship, Hero Bay, off Cadiz, 

June 11. 

Carratn-Generat, Obliged to defend 
myself on account of the inquietude in- 
Spited into the people of this province by 
@y imposing attitude, | yesterday, in or- 
der to tranquillize them, proposed to your 
Excellency to quit the Bay. In case the 
English cannot accede to this proposal, 1 
Suggest the idea of disembarking my means 
of attack, and keeping my ships compa- 
hies on board; no colours shall be dis- 
played on my squadron. Hostages shall 
be given for our security, our sick, and 
all the French people in the proviuce, with 
their national and individual property. 


Hostages will be equally given on my 
part. The refreshments, water, and pro- 
visions necessary for my squadron sliall 
be provided on my paying for thum, as 
In short, I shall 


has,hitherto been done, 
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demand no conditions but those which are — 


. necessary for my honour and that of the 


pevple serving under my orders, and a3 
are compatible with the public tranquil- 
lity. Deprived by’ my proposal of the 
means of defence agaihst the exterior ene- 
my, | demand security against) them. 
Keceive, Captain-general, the renewat of 


my distinguished consileration, with | 
which | am your Excellency’s most hum- 
ble servant, Rossuzy. 


Answer to Admiral Ressilly. 

Excellent Sir, Admiral Rossilly, In an- 
swer to ceitain proposals and official de- 
mands transmitted by your Excciloncy, 
which, although dictated by your Honour, 
are unquestionably incompatihie with 
mine, 23 mast be evident to your Exce- 
lency, I have to acquaint you, that I can- 
not accept any terms but an unconditional 
surrender. My honour and eharacter net- 
allowing me to depart in any way from 
my promises, 1 therefore inform you, 
that my orders from she superior Council 
being positive with respect to the surredl- 
der of the squadron commanded by your 
Excellency, | cannot enter into any con- 
ditions without previously consulting them. 
it is likewise my duty to consult with the 
Enzlisa Commanders, as, without their 
consent, | cannot compromise myself.— 
For these reasons, I shall suspend my at- 
tack, until I have dispatched those two 
Expresses, availing myself nowever of the 
intectnediate time to prepare other means 
for the attack. Nothing opposes the indi- 
vidual esteem entertained for your Excel- 
lency, by your fiiithfal servant, 

Tuomas Monza. 





Downing-strect, July 12. . The following 
dispatches have been received from Ma- 
jor-gen. Spencer, dated on-board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Windsor Castle, off Aya- 
uionute, June 17. 

My Lord, I avail myself of the or- 
tunity afforded by the passing of the Nau- 
tilas from Lord Collingwood to Sir C, Cet- 
ton, tu cohgratulate your Lordship oa the 
swrender of the French squadron of five 
line of battle ships and one frigate, in ‘the 
harbour of Cadiz, to the Spanish arms, on 
the 14th inst. On which day the Spanish 
colours were flying in ali the French ships. 
The particulars of this important and in- 
teresting event will, no doubt, be fully 
cominuniceted to your Lordship by Lord 
Collingwood, It is also very satisfactory 
for me to inform your Lordship, that the 
movement I have inade to this quarter, at 
the request of Gen. Moria, has been at- 
tended with te happiest effects. The 
French troops are retiring in every direc- 
tion towards Lisbon, except some ve. 
insignificant parties left to occupy the dif- 
ferent ‘small forts and posts on this side 
of Portugal. The Portuguese people are 
rising im al] parts, encouraged ‘greatly by 
out 
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our presence here; apd the Spanish fron- 
tier on the Guadiana is thus effectually se- 


England, I beg leave shortly to recapitu- 
late the different events which have led to 
these desirable objects, and to state to 
your Lordship the present situation of 
Spain and Portugal, as far as I have ob- 
tained correct information. The gencral 
feeling of the Spaniards had been for some 
time excited to the utmost degree of indig- 
nation at the conduct of the French. The 
information of the forced renunciation of 
the Crown of Spain by Charles IV. Ferdi- 
nand, and all the Royal Family, in favour 
of Buonaparte, appeared to be the signal 
of universal opposition to the views of 
France.. The Council of Seville, one of 
the principal provincial jurisdictions in 
Spain, have laid hold of some statutes in 
their Constitution, which authorize their 
rejecting the orders of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Madrid when that capital shall be 
in the power of foreign troops. They have 
therefore assumed an independent autho- 
rity in the name of Ferdinand VII. whom 
they have proclaimed King; and after 
some previous steps, they have formally 
war against France, and have 
appealed to the Spanish nation to sup- 
port them ; and their supremacy has been 
acknowledged by the Councils of several 
other Provinces. In Andalusia they col- 
lected from 15 to 20,000 regular troops, 
and have put arms in the hands of upwards 
of 60,000 peasants. Gen. Castanevs is ap- 
inted commander in-chief; and I un- 
tand they propose, out of the first 
levies, to augment the establishment of 
the old regiments to double their present 
numbers. Provincial Assemblies are also 
forming in most of the large towns, and 
different depéts fixed upon for raising vo- 
lunteers. They have a proportion of near 
4000 cavalry, and a large quantity of 
artillery, as Seville is a foundery, and one 
of the largest depéts in Spain. All ac- 
counts agree, that in every part of Spain 
the insurrections have commenced almost 
at the same period; many small detach- 
ments of the enemy, and many officers, 
have heen cut off. Gen. Dupont was on 
his march to Seville, and had already 
passed the Morena mountains when the 
insurrection took place. He has pushed 
on to Cordova, and, by the intercepted 
dispatches, we learn he is strengthening 
himself there, and proposes to wait for re- 
inforcements. In the mean time, the 
Morena -passes in his scar have been oc- 


cupied by 5000 Spaniards, the road has 
been ‘broken up; and, I trust, all com- 
munication has been cut off. Gew. D’Al- 
rid had received orders to join him at Se- 
ville, with 4000 men, who were to assem- 
ble at Alcorentin, but our arrival off Aya- 
monte, and the arming of all Spain, and 
the alarms in Portugal, having prevented 
this movement, I trust that Gen. Junot 
will not now be able to detach any troops 
from Portugal, though we understand a 
French corps has been collected at Elvas, 
but | do net think it can exceed 4000 men, 
though the reports of its strength are very 
various, At Faro the Portuguese have 
already risen, have taken or destroyed a 
detachment of about 200 men, have seiz- 
ed the arms and ammunition of the pro- 
vince, which the French had colleeted in 
a depdt, and also about 40,000 dollars 
in gold, which the French General had 
amassed. 

From Vice-admiral Lord Collingwood, 

dated Ocean, off Cadiz, June 14, 

Sir, In my letter of the 12th inst. by 
the Alphea, I ihforméd you that applica- 
tion had been made for a ship to carry to 
England Commissioners appointed by the 
Supreme Council of Seville, to treat with 
his Majesty’s Ministers on such matters as 
are important to the interest of both coun- 
tries. The Admiral who commands in the 
port of Cadiz,being one of the deputed, 
they did not choose he should depart until 
the surrender of the French ships, which 
took place this morning. The Spaniards 
having constructed an additional battery of 
thirty heavy guns, and numerous gun and 
bomb vessels having taken their stations, 
the French ships struck their colours at 
seven o’clock this morning, and svon after 
the Spanish were hoisted on board them. 
The French ships, | understand, are not 
at all injured, as the Spaniards. wanted 
them for their own use ; not has there been 
much loss of men on either side. The 
Governor some days since (and before | 
came here) requested of Major-gen. Spen- 
cer to proceed to Ayamonte, to oppose a 
detachment of the French army, which 
was said to be marching from Portugal by 
the coast; and yesterday the transports 
proceeded, under the protection of the 
Zealous, to that quarter, where the Wind- 
sor Castle had conducted a detachment> 
the day before. 

June 15.—Yhe Governor of Cadiz has 
notified to me, that the Commissioners will 
be ready to embark intwodays. As the 
Revenge has been stationed near the town, 
where Sir J. Gore has had inuch intercourse 
with the Governor and Chiefs in command 
during the laté operations, and witnessed 
the temper and disposition of the people, 
I have ordered that ship to receive them, 
that he may give to his Majesty's Mimis- 
ters the information they may desire < 
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mhat lias come within his Observation as to 
the present state of this part of Spain.— 
ication has been made to me this 
evening by the Supreme Council at Seville 
and the Governor of Cadiz, to give a pass- 
port to a Span'sh frigate and four dispatch 
vessels, to carry to the several Governments 
and Presideacies in the West Indies, infor- 
mation of tl:e events which have happened 
jn Spain, and their instructions to the Go- 
vernoys; and also that a sloop of war may 
take’ gut Officers to that country, whose 
presence there is important ; this they 
urge in preference to theix going in a Spa- 
nish vessel, as it will conyey a proof of 
their connexion with Great Britain. 
CoLtino woop. 
Letter received by Sir C. Cotton, Bart. 
from Capt. Creyke, of the Felipse 
sloop, detailing the state of affairs at 


H. M.S. Eclipse, off the Bar 
of Uporte, June 20. 

Sir, Since the account J had the honour 
of delivering to you on the 10th June, 
Oporto has undergone two revolutions, 
and has been, successively in the hands of 
the French, and the subjects of the Prince 
Regent. After the Spaniards had deliver- 
ed the forts-into the custody ef the Portu- 
gwvese, and the National colours were every 
where hoisted, the French were again able 
to establish their authority, in cbnse- 
quence of the weak and undetermined 
ancasures of the Goyernor, Louis D’OL- 
veira, who is now confined as a traitor; 
and maintained it till the 16th, the day of 
Corpus Christi, a great national festival, 
when it had been usual for the Portuguese 
regiments to attend with ‘colours flying. 
The Governor D’Oliveira, im consequence 
of orders from Junot, attempted to csta- 
lish the French flag instead of tbe Portu- 
guese at the procession, This violent at- 
tack on the national custom drew forth the 
murmurs of the populace to so great a de- 
» that av attempt to compromise on 

the part of the Governor had no effect ; 
and oy the 15th, in the evening, the day 
before my arrivy] here, they were excited 


,to such a degree of fury, that, counte- 


nanced by the Priests, the people-rose en 
masse, broke open the depots, am! supplied 
themselves with 25,000 stand of arms, 
and, together with the régulars, forincd a 
Most determined and enthusiastic army. 
From this moment all French authority 
ceased, and every man, either French, or 
Suspected of being inclined to the French 
interest, was arrested. The Bishop of 
Oporto was elected as the new Governor, 
and an ariny of 20,000 men sent to meet 
the French, who bad advanced, to the 
amouut of 90, within six leagues of Opor- 
to. The enthusiasm has communicated 
from one to the other ; and the Portaguesy 
Gest. Mac. July, 1808, 
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rovinces of Tralos, Montes, Minho, 
the Northern part of Beira, in imitation af 
the Spaniards, have risen in arms, deter- 
mined to extirpate the French from thir 
kingdom. ree the most modeiaie ag- 
coucts, besides what are at Oporto, | 
estimate them at upwards of 100,00U — 
Ail the regular regiments dishanded by the 
French are forming agai with the great- 
est slacrity, and will soon jom them. I 
have this day had an interview with his 
Excellency the Governor, “conducted to 
him ainidst the shouts and hugzes of the 
populace. ‘To-morrow I send a party of 
men to mount the guns of alarge Brazil 
ship, the command of which is given to 
an Englishmen, and destined as a floating 
battery to defend the bridge, in case the 
French should have the temerity, to ap- 
proach, though such an event js net to 
be apprehended. «If any requisition is 
made for powder, I shail comply with 
it, but they have at present abundance of 
arms, ammunition, and provisions. The 
detestatign of the Portuguese to the French 
is so great, that Capt. Jones and myself, 
after having begged the life of the French 
Intendaut of Police, had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in conveying him apfisoper to the 
boat ; and the unbounded love and respect 
for the English alone prevented the enrag- 
ed populace from tearing him to pieees, 

G. A, Crevxg: 

From Capt. Digby, of the Cossack, ad- 

dressed to, and transmitted by Lord 

Cambiecr, 

Cossack, off St. Andero, June 25. 

My Lord, The last opportunity I had 
of writing to your Lordship, I] atquaitited 
you of my intention to go to St. Andero 
uamediately, and-afford every assistance 
in my power to the Joyal inhabitants, and 
bring off eny British eubjects that might 
wish to come away, in the present uncer- 
tain state of the country ; and I had inte 
hgence that the French frigate in passage, 
accompanied by several gunboats, was 
expected to make a descent on that part 
of the coast ; owing to the strong easterly 
winds and long calins, I did not get there 
till the 2ist., The signal-post displayed 
a flag of truce, which was answered by 
both ships. The Captain of the port, Dom 
Vincente Caming, came on Loud; he 
told us, the French.arniy were son expect- 
ed to make an attack on the pass.in the 
mountains that guarded the approach 
to the town; he invited us to anchor in 
Sardenero Bay, which we did ai five P. M.5 
unt:! he had made his report the Bishop, 
who was the present Governor, he wished 
us not to land. No )uat returning by one 
o'clock the next day, [ concluded some 
sudden attack, or ymexpected event, must 
heve taken place. In the afternoon a 
brig came out of the harbyur full of poo- 
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‘whe of all descriptions, who had left the 
on the report bon the Frenth were 
‘adyzncing. 1 immediately got under 
Weigh, and sent oe Daly, of the Co- 
met, the harbour, to gain some con- 
‘Brmed igence, and should the report 
ye true, tO recomnoitre the fort, and 


the French aymy had gained the pass, and 
bad halted only a few miles from the town, 
and Wére expetted’to enter that sight or 
next day. pt. Daly also made every 
Possible observation, and had himself 
spiked the guns in two forts near the town, 
and he requested to go and destroy the 
he gf and the guns in the forts that 
‘guard the entrfnee of the harbour. 1 
Fnbullt cestainly hive sent the boats thet 
night, Kut the great chance of their being 
aken by surprise, should the enemy ad- 
vance, and.the night being very dark and 
equally, with every appearance of bad 
weather, marle me defer ‘it till the next 
morning; at day-light we stood into the 
ay, and manned and armed two boats 
from each ship, under the orders of ~ 
Daly ; he was accompanied by Lieut. H. 
W. Herbert, of the Cossack, and Lieut. 
wis of the Royal Marines, and several 
of the younger officers, who all volunteer- 
od their services; they left this ship soon 
‘after six o’clock, and landed about eight, 
spiked all the guns in Fort St. Salvador 
de Ano, and Fort‘Sedra, and wedged shot 


in the chambers of them, which renderd 
them quite useless; the megazine was'at 
some little distance, and had 500 whole 
barrels of powder im it, besides quantities 
brome in ali which was 
destroyed, great part by throwing it ovet 
the clifs into the sea, leaving sufficient 
to blew up the magazine ; the train was 
laid for a considerable distance, and it 
was let off about ten o’clock, which in- 
stantly levelled the whole building to the 
ground. Finding some more powder in 
Fort Sedra, a train was laid to it, which 
took effect, and blew part of the house 
and storehouse im it up. The two other 
forts on the West side of the bay they 
could not attempt, as the surf was so hi 
it was impossible to land, and to 
round was-too far from the boats, as they 
bad not a moment to spare ; having heard 
before they set fire to the first tram,. that 
the French had entered the town, and they 
expeetod a strong guard at the forts. The 
boats left the shore by eleven e’clock, 
and ‘had just got round the Point of De 
Ano, when a cofsiderable body of French 
Dragoons appeared on the hill, and took 
post near the smoking ruins of the maga 
zine. I am sorry te say, Capt. Daly. and 
Lieut. Read of the marines are much 
scorched, particularly Lieut. Read, in 
setting fire to the last train, but am hap- 
py to find his eyes are saf», and he is do- 
ing well. Capt. Daly speaks in high cam- 
miendation of the zeal and exertion of 
every officer and maz employed with him, 
Grorce Dresy. 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


SPAIN axp PORTUGAL. 

Tt is now nearly nine months since Buo- 
naparte, having succeeded in procuring 
‘the fansit of his troops through Spain for 
the Usurpation of Portugal, and having 
faves to a certain degree in hia de- 
signs upon that Country, mignifested his 
‘jatention of seizing Spain herself, and 
‘converting it to some one use or other of 
his iisatiable ambition, The detail of 
‘his steps toward the accomplishment of 
this abominable project—his subsequent 
‘suceess—his kidnapping aud conveyance 
of the whole Royal Family into France— 
“and the subsequent dissatisfaction, and 
almost general rising, of the Spanish Peo- 

fle, to resist such an unauthorised and 
‘unexathpled encroachment—are all sufli- 
ciently before the Publick already. “We 
shall therefore, in’ this our limited Ab- 
“stract, content oursélves with a glance 
at the manner in which he disposed of 
“his Invading Armies, with a view to ex- 
tend and to sustatn his Conquest. 

“Tie primary object of Buonaparte 
‘being ‘to ‘secure the Entrance into Spain 
Dy the Passes of the Pyrénevs, that vast 


natural boundary between it and France 
acknowledged by the Treaty concluded by 
the Revolutionary Government and Spain 
in 1793—of the entrance into Catalonia, 
by the Pass of Rosas dnd Bellegarde— 
and into Biscay and Navarre that of 
St. Jean de Luz—he had little difficulty in 
seizing, im the first instance, the twe 
strongest points of those respective Provim- 
bes; namely, Barcelona in the former, 
and Pampeluna in the latter; both sta- 
tions of much strength, and capable of 
the greatest resistance to an attacking 
force. ‘These cities being garrisoned, he 
next sent forward the Grand Duke of Berg 
(Joachim Murat) to Madrid, with progres- 
sive divisions of French troops, amount- 
ing in the whole to more than 40,000 
men; who moved thenee, as from a cen- 
tre, to elicit his orders throughout the 
Spanish Monarchy, and if hecessary, to 
enforce’ them. In the mean while, the 
Tyvant himself was proceeding by easy 
stages to Bayonne, a city of Gascony, 
on tlie Spanish Frontier, there to act as 
be should deem necessary. At this point 
® stropg force was also collected, which, 
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as it increased, was pushed on d la deban- 
dade~ into the neighbouring Lordship of 
Biseay, and the Kingdoms of Old Castile, 
Navarre, and Arragon.—This latter ferce 
we cannot conceive to be less in the aggre- 
gate than 50,000 mea. And it must be 


* gemembered, that Portugal, at this mo- 


ment, was oecupied he least 20,000 
us the Nofthern, 

the Middle, and the Western parts of the 
Spanish Peninsuta, were in the hands of 
110,000 Veteran French Soldiers—exclu- 
sively of the Garrisons*of Pa una and 
Barcelona, which may be taken, with 
somé other distributions of the same na- 
ture ip those parts, at 20,000 more; and, 
ig the South, the French squadron of five 
sail of the line at. Cadiz was supposed 
te sufficient for the preservation of the 

rench - interests in that Quarter. 

Upon the decided -manifestation of the 
dislike of the Spaniards to the Usurpation 
of King Joseph,—the horrible transaction 
at M , of the Fusillade—and the ne- 
cessity of coercing the msurgents, now on 
fect in almost every quarter of the king- 
dom—Murat was not only compelled to 
quit Madrid himself, it being incapable 
of a serious defence, and strengthen him- 
self in the Retiero, with such forces as he 
kept near him—but to detach, in various 
—- such portions of his troops as he 

competent to the quicting the 
different disturbed Provinces. 


Ia his calculations upon this head, he . 


seems to have been greatly deceived, 
and, by all the Spanish accounts at least, 
te have been completely frustrated, if 
Sot in progress to be utterly destroyed, 
His first object seems to have been a 
position at Cordova in the Province of An- 
dalusia, whence he could at once move 
upon Seville, Carthagena, or Cadiz, as 
he should deer necessary. For this pur- 
pose he detaghcd” General Dupont, the 
School-fellow and favourite Officer of 
Buenxparte, to that quarter—who had 


' stareely arrived there when he received 


intelligence of the three places he was sent 
to cover and protecy having actually 
thrown off the French yoke, proclaimed 
Ferdinand Vil. and entered into the 
closest corre: ce with England. 
What has happened at Cadiz we all know. 
The French feet surrendered —The pro- 
ceedings at Seville and Carthagena have 
been equally favourable to us. And Du- 
port, so far from advancing upon any of 


_ these points, has been ovliged to quit 


Cordova; and to strengthen himself on 
the heights: of Aadjuar, avout six miles 

, where they and the river Gua- 
dalquiver give him a st.ong position.—in 
the mean time, the patriotic General Cas- 
tans, and the force of the Southern Spa- 
Bish Insurrection, have advanced upon 
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and succeeded in hetmming him fn on 
every quarter. 

To the Kingdoms of Valencia and Mur- 
cia, to the Westward, Murat detached 
General Moncey, with at least 12,009 
men, to secufre their illity.—Spa- 
nish Journals of the 8th i ft be cre- 
dited, decide upon the fate of this Expe- 
dition also. They assert,, that, hav- 
ing cannonaded the city of Valencia ! 
two days ineffectually, they were 
to retreat precipitately ; and, being pur- 
sucd in their tarn, and overtaken near 
‘Almanza by the Patriots, were almost 
totally destroyed, and effectna) means 
taken to prevent the residue from escap- 
ing total annihilation. 

A third division of the Madrid Army, 
18,000 strong, under General Le Febvre, 
proceeded to the North-Eastward, to oc- 
cupy the important City of Saragossa ; 
which point, if carried, would not only se- 
cure an interesting position, but keep the 
cothmunicativa open with Barcelona, and 
thus preserve a retreat into France, and 
the quiet possession of Barcelona. This 
detachment has been even still more up- 
fortunate than the other two—it being po- 
sitively stated, officially, that they have 
been, destroyed to a man, after two ipef-" 
fectual attempts on Saragossa, by the 
heroic General Palafox.—in ‘the same 
quarter, it is also pos.tively asserted on 
nearly the same authority, that the Pa- 
triots are im force before Barcelona, and 
that there were daily hopes of its reduc 
tion. Were all these accouwts authenti- 
cated, there would remain to the Duke of 
Berg but four or five thousand men at 
Madrid. ‘ 

We are now to turn toward the North. 
West of Spain, over which tle malignant 
but powerful genius of Buonaparte is ho- 
vering, and into which he has Sctnathy 
sent his Brother Joseph to assume his 
Royal Functioas.—The Freftch army in 
this quarter is commanded by Marshal 
Beosieres, a General of distinguished abi- 
lity, and who has, exclusively of the Gar- 
rison of Pampeluna, nearly 50,000 men 
under his immediate command.—tHig. 
principal station is Burgos, the Capital of 
Old Castile, avout 112 miles to the North 
of Madrid, with which ‘City we sappose 
his communication is still open—asd he 
has a strong force ac\anced upon Valla- 
dolid, t/ the South-West about tifty niiles, 

To oppose the force of essiercs, wie 
is hunseif posted at Biivoa with 18,000 
men, the Spanish Gencral Ponti, at the 
head of the Asturian army of 40,000, is on 
the full march to attack; anda battle was 
hourly expected at the date of the last in- 
telligence :—While General Cucsta, with 


the armies of Galicia and Lean, ig movi 


upon Burgos and Victoria—first, ve- 
ver, 
















































ver, purposing to attack Valladolid, 
which, if carried, would cut off all com- 
munication betweee Burgos and Madrid. 

A lewer trom Madrid states, as an un- 
doubted fact,thattheGendarmér e Sedentaire 
bave. been marched from Paris to pain ; 
@ Measure which has not beev belore 

¢ in the whole course of the Revo- 
lution. The duty of this corps is, to main- 
tain the police of the roads ; and it is just 


. @& extragrdinary to bear of thew being 


marched uff (0 the army, as it would be 
were the Londoa watchmen to be formed 
iato corps, and sent on foreign service, 
Tt may ieasonably be donbted wiether 
Buonaparte will venture to carry such a 
measure into execution. He has more than 
once calied out the National Guard ; but 
he has never left France to their protection. 
At no time when he has been forced to send 
his regular forces out of the king‘tom, has 
he trusted. arms in the hands of the 
people, 

. The Governor of Badajos has been be- 
headed by the Patriots of Spain; it ap- 
pearing that he was inimical to their cause 
and intercsis. ~~ 

The Governors of Carthagena, Valen- 
tia, and Saragossa bave been displaced by 
the Pa riots, on account of their attach- 
ment vo the French. ln Valencia the Mar- 
quis D’Alvarez was killed oy the people in 
the market-place, 

The accounts from Bilboa state, that 
Joseru . Buonararte had at length entered 
Spain—that he was ciowned King at St. 
Sebastian’s on the 9th,—that the most 
gloomy silence prevailed during the, ce- 
remopy. From St, Sebastian's he pro- 
ceeded to Toloza, and thence to Vie- 
tor:a, where he was again proclaimed on 
the 10th, and imtended to have prosecuted 
his ronte to Burgos ;—advices from Mar- 
shal Bessieves had however induced him 
to délay bis departure, and he remained 
at Victoria On the | 1tb. 

The conduct of the Bishop of St. An- 
dero ig bighly extolled by the friends of 
the good cause. Buonuparte had ad- 
dressed a Jeitur to bim, full of promises, 
and inviting him to gttead at Bayonne. 
Tie following is said to have been the 
worthy Prelate’s answer.—“ I cannutinake 
it convenient to attend , and if | could, I 
would not. I judge of your sincerity to- 
wards Spain by your conduct towards Por- 
tugal, and otber kingdoms with which you 
have intesfeped. If you ase in earnest in 

ur offer to befriend the Spanish nation, 
ie the first proof be your liberating our 
Sovereign and Fainily, and withdrawing 
your troops from among us ; but this we 
do act expect you will do of your awn ac- 
eovd ; and therefore it becomes the Spanish 
mayon ~o unke, as | trust they will, to 
@omnpel you.” 
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Decraration of War again:t the Emeenon 
f France, Naporzow the First. ‘ 
pi the Seventh, King of Spain 
apd the Indies, and in his name, te the 

Supreme Junta of both. , 

France, ugder thé Government of the 
Emperor Nepoicon the First, has violated 
towards Spain the most sacred compacts 
—has arrested her Monareh—obliged him 
fo a jorced and manifestly void abdicetion 
and renunciation ; has behaved with the 
same violence towards the Spanish Nobles 
whom he keeps in his power—has declared 
that he will, elect a Kmg of Spain, the 
most horrible attempt that is recorded in 
history--has sent: his troops into Spain, 
se.zed her fortresses and her capital, and 
scattered her troops throughout the coun- 
tye committed against Spain all serts 
of assassinations, robberies, and unheard- 
of cruelties ; and this he has done with 
the most enormous ingratitude to the 
Servicus which’ the Spanish Nation has 
rendered France, to the friendship it has 
shewn her, thus treating it with the most 
dreadful perfidy, fraud, and treachery; 
such as was acver committed against apy 
Nation or Monarch, by the most bar- 
barous or ambitious Kivg or people. He 
has, in five, declared, that he will trample 
down our Monarchy, our fundamental 
Laws, and bring about the run of our 
Holy Catholie Keligion. -- The only re- 
medy, therefore, for such grievous ills, 
which are so manifest to all Lurope, is in 
war, which we declare against him. 

In the name therefore of our King, 
Ferdinand the Seventh, and of all the Spa- 
nish nation, we declare war, by land and 
sea, against the Emperor Napoleon the 
First, and against. France ; we are deter- 
mined to throw off her domination and ty- 
ranny, and command all Spaniards to act 
hostilely against him, to do him ali plos- 
sible damage, accarding w the laws of 
war, to place an embargo upon all French 
ships in ofr ports, and all property and 
effects, in whatever part of Spain they 
may be, whether belonging to the Go- 
vernment or to the individuals of that na- 
tion. In the same manner we command, 
that no embarassment nor molestation be 
done to the English nation, nor its Go-~ 
vernment, nor its ships, property, or ef- 
fects, nor any individual! of that nation; 
we declare that there shail be open and 
free communication with England ; that we 
bave contracted, and will keep, an ar- 
mistice with her ; and that we hope to con- 
clude a durable and lasting peace. 

Moreover, we protest we will not lay 
down our’arms till the Emperor Napoleon 
the First has restored to Spain our King, 
Ferdinand the Seventh, and the rest of the 
Royal] Family, and has respected the rights 
of the nation which he has violated, i 

we 
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well as her liberty, integrity, and inte- 

. \ And this we declare with the 
understanding and accordance of the Spa- 
nish nation. - ' 

We command that the present solemn 
Deelavation be printed, posted, and cir- 
ewlated, among all the people and pro- 
vinees of Spain and America, that it may 
be kuown in Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Given im the Royal Palace of ‘Alcozar, 
at Seville, this 6th of June, 1808, 

By Order of the Supreme Junta of Go- 
vernment, . Maxucr Mania Acuitar, Sec. 

Jvan Barrista Parvo, Sec. 

We now turn, with much satisfac- 
tion, to the almost certain facts with re- 
spectto Portvaat, General Loison, after 
having been driven from Oporto in his 
route to reach Lisbon, has been, it is 
said, totally destroyed !—But it is with real 
sutisfactiow we dwell upon the perilous si- 
tation of Junot at Lisbon. On the 13th 
inst. Sir’ A. Wellesley’s Expedition, of 
10,000 men, were within two days’ sajl of 
Lisbon. There then the attack before this 
time must heve commenced, if the Gene- 
ral shall determine it adviséable so to do. 
Junot’s force is, however, we much fear, 
at least 17,000 strong. On the other 
hand, by the Jost advices we learn, that 
no co-operation can be looked to fom 
Gen. Spencer, who has proceeded to 
Xeres from Ayamonte, and is thence to 
proceed to Seville. We have reason, 
however, to believe, that 5,000 men of 
Ger. Moore's late Army have proceeded 
directly to join Gen. Wellesley; and as 


‘ Sir C. Cotton has ten sail off the Rock of 


Lisbon, 2,000 marines may be spared to 
him, With this force we look with cer- 
tainty to Sir Arthur's success--to the 
conquest of Lisbon—and to the acquisition 
of the Russian Squadron in the Tagus to 
the English Navy. 

The way thus opened, we look to the 
whole of the Expedition now on foot sail- 
ing for the Tagus, and proceeding directly 
for Madrid by the great road along the 
banks of the Tagus, the best and most 
passable in both countries. 

Such is the view of things which our in- 
formation enables us at present to give ; 
and we are tempted to hope for a very 
glorious result. 

Two hundred thousand pounds, part of 
the exacted contribution of the French in 
porto, had been discovered and secttred 
by the Provisional Government in the 
house of Josef De Souza Mello. Other 
large sums had been secured in two other 

ses, raised by similar exactions, At 


’ &. Ube’s, the Patriots had put to death 


upwards of 500 Frenchmen, and they had 
determined not to leave a Frenchman 
alive in the North of Portugal. A similar 
Massacre is said to have taken place at 
Algarve. At Sardao, a body of Portuguese 
fuarched cleven leagues in one day, in 
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very hot weather, and through the worst. 
of roads, to attack 900 Frenchmen ; they * 
fell'in with them, and put nearly the whcle 
to death. A plot had been discovered, im 
which many of the Frenchified inhabitants 
of Oporto wére concerned; and the city 
would have been burnt to ashes, but for a 
seasonable detection of the diabolical de- 
sign. The Portuguese engaged in the plot 
had all been arrested, and were ex 

to be tried and executed in a few days. 
The Monks in Oporto had become soldiers. - 
Upwards of 1500 of them took charge of 
the French prisoners, and disaffected per- 
sons, who were in confinement, and per- 
formed their duty with zeal and alacrity. 

It is a circumstance much to be re- 
gretted, that a few days previous to its . 
being known in Poftugal that Spain had 
risen to assert her rights, 76 carts, richly 
laden with silver from the charches and 
other religious depositories at Oporto and _ 
other towns in Portugal, entered Lisbon, and 
were delivered to Junot as a portion of one 
of his forced contributions on the people. 

FRANCE, 

While proceedings so patziotic are carry- - 
ing on in the Spanish provinces, a scene of 
a very different kind has been exhibited at 
Bayonne. There, by a solemn mockery . 
practised on the Spanish nation, the Junta 
of the State, the. Council of Castile, the 
City of Madrid, &c. &c. are made to ad- 
dress the Emperor Napoleon, and to goli- 
cit his interference to procure for that 
country a renovation of its Government, 
The Great Emperor, with his usual regard 
to the wishes of the oppressed, has in conse~ 
quence been pleased to issue the following 
Proclamation : * 

** Napoleon, by the Grace of God, Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, 
Protector of the Confederacy of the 
Rhine, to all Men to whom these pte- 
sents shall come, sends greeting : 

“ The Junta of the State, the Council of 
Castile, the City of Madrid, &c. &c. having 
notified to us by their addresses, that the 
well-being of Spain requires a speedy stop 
to be put to the Provisional Government ; 
we have resolved to proclaim, and we do 
by these presepts proclaim, our well-be- 
loved brother Josera Narorzon; the pre- 
sent King of Naples and Sicily, to be King 
of Spain and India.—We guarantee to the 
King of Spain’ the independence and inte« 
grity of his States in Europe as well as in 
Africa, Asia, and America; charging the 
Lieutenant-Gencral of the Kingdom, the 
Ministers, and the Council of Castile, to 
cause this Proclamation to.be expedited, 
and publicly announced, according to.the 
usual custom, that none may plead igno- 
rance hereof.—Given at our Imperial Pa 
lace at Bayonne, June 6, 1808, 

(Signed) NsPoiroy, 

H, B, Murat, Minister Of ne 
The 


























The et Coreanment contipage to 
Propagate Isehoods with, re- 
Fg te the alias of Spain; and, while 

whole of that kingdom is in a state uf 
giorious.insurreotion against the Tyrant who 
would enslave it, and the Frepch Fleet at 
Cadiz, has been forced to swrender to the 
h land and sea forces, we are un- 
i told, that the accounts from 
» and every other part of Spain, are 

the most tranguillizing nature ! 

The news of the surrender of the French 
Pheet at Cadiz was soon known in Holland ; 
bat none of the pa dare — to the 
circumstance. . tely made 
ab exaniple of mieten Journalist 
wt Bourdeaux, who ventured to give some 
account of the Insurrection in Spain, and 
to insert ane of the Proclamations of the 
pasate for this be the hpew oy 

fo prisog, his presses destroy 

sed his pope suppressed! But, lest this 
exampie should not be sufficient to deter 
other Journalists from inserting any arti- 

of an uniavourable nature, the Moni- 
teur has lately given a caution to all the 
unofficial Journalists, not to insert any ef 
the reports of insurrections or disturbances 
in Spaim, as there is no foundation for them ! 

Private letters fram Holland econdrm the 
of the disgrace of TaJieyrand. Bup- 

parte has not absolutely put, him in pri- 
son, but be has given hith an employment 
which renders h.m little. better than a pri- 
soner. He is entrusted with the care of 
the late King and Queen of Spain; and 
ag they are confined to a limited space, 
their gaoler of course is under the same re- 
strictions, 


~A gentleman, arrived in town from Paris, 
by the way of Holland, states, that Buona- 
Parte’s treatment of the Spaniards had ex- 
cited general discontent ; and that hand- 


bills and pasquinades against him and his | 
bills and pasq against hi 


y were circulated in great numbers, 
and read with avidity. The severity of 
the Police of Paris bad been in vain ex- 
evted to suppress the increasing spirit of 
dissatisfaction, although from 40 to 50 per- 
sens were daily committed to prison. 

Buonaparte has published at Bayonne 

a New Constitution fdr Spain, by which he 
} to do away particular local pri- 

Vileges and dutics—it is of considerable 


. Yength; but from the state of affairs in 


that country, of but little interest. 

Napoleon accompanied his brother Jo- 
seph to Andaye ; the Jatter was received 
at Tren by a body of Jic/ian troops, who 
escorted him to St, Sebastian. 

Duroc, Buonaparte’s Chamberlain and 
confident, has been greated by him, Duke 
of Friuli. . 

Marmont, Commander of the French 
troops in Dalmatia, has been created Duke 


of Ragusa. © 


Asker Khan, the Persian Ambassador to 
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P of diamonds, rubies, &e. stated 
to be worth more than twelve millions of 
franes. ° 


French Naval Offieers have been seat. 


to all the ports of the Baltic, for the pur 
poe of engaging German and Polish Vo- 
unteers for the French Navy. One of 
these offivers, at Stettin, @ M, Lierson, in 
an adyertisement circulated in the nei 
bourhood, invites the seamen of that di 
trict ‘ to join the-Empecror Napoleon im the 
project he hag undertaken, of ing to 
the bottom of the «ean the proud 


Naples, and of annexing the Duteh Pro- 
vines to France,—The statement has ac- 
quired increased credit from an order 
issued in the Dutch Army, for the dismis- 
sa! of all Officers who are got natives of 
Holland. 

ITALY. 


His Holiness the Pope has published 
2 Reply te the outrages of Buonaparte ; 
which, while it is meek, as becomes 
the character of its author, is at the 
same time mianly. Circulated through 
Ita'y, a Country devoutly attached to the 
Holy See, it cannot fail te produce the 
deepest efféct. 

The story of a new Pope having been 
chosen on the resignation of Pius VII. is 
unfounded: Prince Pignatelli, Bishop of 
Palermo, who was stated to have been 
chosen in the conclave as tne successor to 
the chair of St, Peter, has been doad these 
two years, 

The allowance offered by Buonaparte 
to his Halimess, as Bishop ef Rome, was 
300,000 scudi per month. 

GERMANY. 

The military excrtions of Austria are of 
a hature that clearly indicate the alarm 
and jealousy which the condect ef Buona. 
parte has excited im her Councils ; and 
they at least prove that she is not insensi- 
ble to the danger of her situation, if they 
de not go the length to manifest a disposis 
tion tg resist the farther progress of his 
usurpations. 

The Empcror Francis has published an 
Edict, purperting that no child shail be 
adoutted into aay public sshool or —. 
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tal Who bas not had ¢ither the Cow or 
Pock. € 


tire maintenance, andhus ordered every 
be used for jts augmen- 


him Murat, Duke of Bog has 
taken possession of the Bi c of Mun- 

of Mark, the districts 
of Lingen and burgh, and already 
fatroduced the s = teed te ihehiae 
the poor people iged to ifuminate 
their houses, and perform Te Deum on 
the occasion. 
of we oe is said to have 
a t from Buonap: 
advising hima to abdicate his Throne. re 
receipt of this advice, the Prussian Mo- 
arch 18 stated to have immediately writ- 
ten to St. 

SWEDEN. 


Private letters, and even papers from 
Gottenburg, talk of a curious and un- 


iE 


vepresentations of the Norwegians to have 
their neutrality guaranteed by England, 
aud to be made independent botlr of Den- 
mark and Sweden. Anotlrer account states, 
that the misunderstanding arose from a 
demand of the King of Sweden to have the 
British force put into his own command, 
to regain Finland, although no magazines 

been prepared for their maintenance, 
Sir John refased his acqui- 
All accounts, however, agree 
that Sir John was at one tine 
Gnder arrest; and some even maintain 
that he left Stockholm secretly and in 


Gottenburg, July 8. According to pri- 
vate letters from Stockholm, reclives by 
the post of to-day, the King is- gone to Fin- 

ind, for the purpose of having a nweting 
with the Emperor Alexander. It is stated 
in these letters, that the reason of the suc- 
cess Of the Swedes against the Russians in 
Fioland has been, that considerable num- 


_ bers of the latter have been ordered to 


into Russian Poland, which coun- 

try, it is rumoured, Buonaparte has de- 
Manded ; and those letters go so far as to 
“ay, that the meeting of Alexander and 
s bas for its object the forming of 

% new Coalition against France, to which 

will yoin all her force. 
RUSSLA. 


The Emperors of Russia and Austria . 


Wat Aunbagsadors to Paris, to remonstrate 
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against the occupation of the Ecclesiast® 
cal States by French troops. The Empe- 
rér Alexander ale>, immediately on re- 
ceiving, by M. Ossepow, who was at 
tached to the Russia in Spaia, 
advice of the changes intended in that mo- 
narchy by Buonaparte, sent orders 
Prince Jusserow BE yay hte. Bh | 
a formal protest the 

the Bourbon family. 

M. d’Ezernichew, Captain in the Tm- 
perial Life Guards, was sent by Alexander 
to Bayonne to obtain some mitigation of 
ou tis Prossin Dinjecy,  Deseapicts we 
on his Prussian Majesty. re- 
ceived M. Ezernichew with distine- 
tion, invited him t his table, and pre- 
sented him with a valuable and a 
brace of pistols, bat declined ing ow 
the subject of his mission. When M. Ezec- 
nichew returned to St. Petersburg ear 
in the last month, the Emperor ps Foes | 
some soreness at the failure of his media- 
tion, arid dispatched couriers to Viena 
and Konipgsberg; sending at the same 
time Messts. Holnstroe and Schenk with 
important dispatches to Copenhagen: the 
latter gentleman was, under particular 
circumstnces, to into Sw . The 
Court of Denmark, on the receipt of the 
above dispatches, sent thé Chainberlain 
Rosencrantz on an extraordmary mission 
to Paris; according to some accounts, te 
obtain the removal of the French, Dutch, 
and Spanish troops from Holstein, &c. ; 
and by others, to co-operate with the Im- 
perial Courts in their negotiations in rela- 
tion to Italy and Spain. 

A Russian army is forming, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memel; and a corps of 25, 
men has been asygitibled at Riga. These 
corps are reported te ‘be intended for ap 
expedition into Sweden; but the magni- 
tude of the former shew that it has another 
and a more important destimation. 

AMERICA. 

The Conrt Martialon Commodore Bar- 
ron, fur his affair with the Leopard, has ad 
judged him to be guilty of not having made 
the necessary preparations for the defence 
of the Chesapedke, and have sentenced 
hitn to be sus from all command in 
the American navy for five years, and 
without pay, t0 be eomputed from the Sth 
Feb. last. The President has confinned 
the sentence. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, om 
the 2d ult. passed & resolution dis O- 
ving of the measures of the Go- 
vernment, by a majority of 27; the num~< 
bers being, Ayes 246, Nees 219. 

A hatter in America has obtained a pa- 
tent for manufacturing hats of the bark of 
the birch-tree, either “to be worn unce- 
vered, or covered with fur, silk, &c. 
Countay 
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Country News. 

July 4. Tee Young Roscius took his final 
leave of the stage this night, in the charac- 
per of YoungNorval, atSirclford. upon-Avon. 

On the liih, 12th, and 15th inst. Mr, 
Cannington opened various barrows in the 


‘ meighbourhood of Stonehenge, under the . 


direction of Sir Richard Hoare, Bart and 
with the aid and assistance of A. B. Lam- 
bert, esq.’ and found a number of curious 
remains of Celtic ornaments, such as beads, 
buckles, and broaches in amber, wood, 
and gold’; one of which, for its elegance 
and appropriate form, is at once a proof 
of the ‘nobility of the person for whom the 
barrow was raised, and the elegance of the 
arts at the period of the interment, about 
3000 years from the present period. The 
shape of this curious article is conical, and 
the exact forin of the barrow itself, which 
it was most probably intended to figure. 

Conceive a piece of wood, imbricated in 
layers, one over the other, to. the suminit 

the cone, and covered with thin plates 
ef pure gold, -and adorned with circles 
round the middle, and near the bottom 
with a triangular festoon about the lower 
edge, in which are two holes for a thread 
or wire to nd it. 

. July 13. © The body of Joseph Glendin- 
ning was found murdered in his own field, 
near Workington. He was seen very near 
the place, in company with a man at pre- 
sent unknown, between seven and cight 
o’clock in the morning, and was found dead 
between two and three in the afternoon ; 
and from every circumstance it appears 
that the murder must have been committed 
within a few minutes after he was seen 
with the said unknown person. A more 
eruel and barbarous murder has not been 
heard of in any country. He had ‘five 
wounds in the breast and ribs, eleven in 
the belly, twelve in the neck, and one 
in the right leg. 

Bristol, July 16. The storm of last 
night appears to have exceeded, in awful 
phenomena, any one recorded for many 
years past. ~ Unlike the tempests of the 
milder zones, the thunder was remarked to 
roll in one continuous roar for upwards of 
an hour and a half, during which time, and 
long-afterwards, the flashes. of lightning 
followed each other in the most rapid and 
uninterrupted succession, But the most 
tremendous circumstance attending this 
elemental tumult was the destructive hail- 
shower which accompanied its progress. 
It may be doubted, however, whether such 
@ nameve applicable to this extraordinary 

non; since the masses of ice 
which fell on the places where the tem- 
pest most fiercely raged, bore no resem- 
blance to huil-stones in formation or mag- 
nitude, most of them being of a very irre- 
gular and polygonic shape, broad, fat, 
and ragged; and many of them mea- 
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suring, from three to nine,,inehes, in cin 
cumference. They. appeared, like frag- 
ments of one vast piate of ive, and broken 
into small masses im its desvent towards 
the earth, The tempest arose in the 
South-west, and spreading ‘to the North. 
West, gradually. died away in the North. 
East, A female in the Rope-walk at 
Bristol received so much damage from the 
lightning, that ber life is despaired of —~ 
In thé house and gardens of Stephen Cave, 
esq. at Frenchay, there, were between’ 14 
aud 1500 panes of glass broken, a large 


-field of beans entirely destroyed, and many 


bushels of wall-fruit picked up ; his loss ig 
estimated at little less, than 200/—The 
row of trees before Mr. Tucker's house at 
Moorend was so broken, that the leaves 
and small branches lay in the road a foot 
deep.—The windows of J, R. Lucas, esq. 
at Stapleton, and of Mr. Alderman Clax. 


ton, at Abnondsbury, were vost of them , 


broken. 

At Newton, Corston, and Kelston, most 
of the windows that lay in the direction. of 
the storm have been broken, as well as 
the glass of the hot-house, &c.: in the gar- 


dens ; and many, windows in the mansions* 


of W. G. Langton, esq. at Newton ;. of sir 
John Hawkins, at Kelston ; of James Ste- 
vens, ¢sq. at Camerton; and of —— Jol-. 
liffe, esq. Amerduwn. ‘The plantations and 
shrubberies of Mr. Langton were covered 
with leaves and branches of trees, and the 
pines and other plants in his hot-houses 
destroyed. In the South and West fronts 
of Mr. Jolliffe’s mansion not a pane of 
glass was left whole ; and the ground, was 
even the next morning covered with, ice 
that fe'l. 

At Mr. Dickinson’s, Kingsweston, Somer: 
set, the storm was tremendous. _Alj the 
windows on the South-west side of . the 
house were broken ; and many rooks were 
picked up on the lawn, killed by the weight 
of the hail-stones. 

At Radstock, several ficlds of corn-are 
nearly destroyed, the stalks being mostly 
cut off in the middle by the masses of ice. 
At Writhlington, neay Radstock, very great 
damage has been done tothe corn. Farmer 
Hockey, in particular, will be a sufferer of 
more than 500/.; Farmer Brown, upwards 


of 360/.; Farmer James, upwards of » 


160/.; and the other farmers in propor- 
tion. The storm lasted about 40 mmutes; 
and many of the hail-stones measured 
from six to nine inches in circumference. 

A boy belonging to Mr. Harding, of 
Keynsham, was struck down by the light- 
ning, and his recovery was for some tune 
doubtful. A sheep was also killed. 

All the glass in the gardens, and a great 
part.in the Nouse, of Mells ‘park, to the 
amount of 150/. were destroyed : many of 
the pieces of ice that fell measured from 
eight to eight and a quaster inches iu cit- 

cumfercnee. 
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cumference. A great number of. pine- 
plants, grapes, fruit-trees, &c. were cut 
to pi : 


A very valuable horse, belonging to a 
gentleman at Shepton Mallett, was struck 
dead in the field. 

At Gloucester, a fire-ball burst about 11 
o'clock in the College-green, carrying 
away one of the pinnacles upon the West 
end of the cathedral.—-Twu cows were 
killed in a field in the parish of Upton St. 
Leonard's, near Gloucester; and ten couple 


of ducks were’ killed in the fold-yard of a - 


gentleman near Cheltenham.—A summer- 
house on an clevated spot of ground, be- 
luuging to Edward Sheppard, esq. of Uley, 
just finished upon,an elegant plan, was 
struck by the lightning, and entirely burnt. 

In many parishes near Monmouth, roofs 
of houses and barns, and sky-lights were 
destroyed by the haihes though they had 


’ been broken with a hammer; boughs of 


trees were cut. asunder, and the apples 
and pears lay scattered in such quantities 
that they might have been raked together 
in heaps.—A servant-boy belonging to 
Mr, Allen of Wonestuw, in attempting to 
stop the team, the horses being frightened 
by the thunder, was throwa down, and, 
the wheels going over his body, killed on 


the spot. a 
The storm ap d to have spent. its 
fury between Piper's Inn and Ashcott. 


Here, as well.as at Glastonbury, the corn 
was laid flat, the roads were inundated, 
the apple-trees were stripped not only of 
their fruit, bat also of their leaves; and 


‘almost every pane of glass in the village 


of Ashcott was broken. 

Salisbury, Jyly 16. Many young per- 
sons who came from distant parishes, 
yesterday, to Salisbury, to be confirmed, 
suffered greatly from the intense heat, 
and from pressure in the crowd, after the 
fatigue of walking, in getting in and out 
ofthe Choir. Several females fainted in 
consequence ; and one poor girl continued 
so ill, that she was obliged to take a lodg- 
ing in this city, where she expired this 
morning. i 

July 17. We have accounts from diffe- 
rent parts of the Country, communicating 
numerous distressing consequences of the 


late extraordinary heat of the weather. A 


man at Corby in Lincolnshire, on Wed- 
hesday, while hoeing- thistles, was so 
overcome by the heat that be died in the 
field.—A woman employed in making hay 
in a field adjoining the town of Huntington, 
complained of being ill from the heat, and 
died before could get home.—A wo- 
man at Billesdor, in Leicestershire, on 
Wednesday died of the excessive heat ; 
as did two others at and Ansley, 
and two or three also in the townof Leicester. 

The horses in Mr. Patterson’s casriage, 


, Being to Cromer, stopped on the road un+ 
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able to. proceed, and on unharnessing 
them, one fell lifeless.—Two horsys in the 


ws ents and: one the of Mr. 

se of the same place, died on the 
road; as‘did a post-horse belonging to 
Mr. Bone of Dereham, Norfolk. Two prie 
vates of the 2d regiment are stated to have 
died on their march from dpywich to. Har- 
wich, for embarkation, owing to the heat 
of the weather ; and a third, it is added, 
died ow the beach on reaching Harwich. 

July 22. This evening, as five P ese 
sailors were in a boat in Reach near 
Gravesend, going on board a ship, & 
strong gust of wind spruig up, which 
upset the boat, by which three ofthe crew 
were drowned ; the other two were saved 
by a fishing-smack, who put them on- 
board their ship. e 





Domestic Occurrences. 
PROCLAMATION OF PEACK OF HIS 

BRITANNIC MAJESTY WITH THE 

SPANISH NATION. 

At the.Court at the Queen's Palace, July:4, 
1808 ; present, the King’s Most Excellent 
«: Majesty in Council. 

His Majesty:having taken into his eon: 
sideration the glorious exertions of the 
Spanish Nation for the deliverance of their 
country frown the tyranny and 
of France, and the assurances whieh his 
Majesty has received from several of the 
Provinces of Spain, oftheir friendly disr 
pusition towards this ki his. Ma- 
jesty is pleased, by and with the advice of 
his Privy Council,.to order, and it is 
hereby ordered : oat 

1. ‘That all hostilities against Spain on 
the part of his Majesty shall immediately 
cease.—2. That the blockade of all the 
ports of Spain, except such as may, be still 
in the possession or under controul of 
France, shall be forthwith raised,—3, That 
all ships and vessels belonging to Spain 
shall have free admission into the ports of 
his Majesty’s dominions, as before : the 
present hostilities.—-4. That all ships and 
vessels belonging to Spain, which shall be 
met at sea by his Majesty’s ships and: 
cruizers, shall be treated in the same mane 
ner as the ships of States inamity with bis’ 
Majesty, and shall be suffered to carry on 
any trade now considered by his 
to be lawfully carried on by neutral ships 
—5. That all vessels ann goods yom 
to persons residing in the Spanish - 
nies, which shall be detained by any of 
his . Majesty’s cruizers after the 
hereof, shall be brought into port, and 
shall be carefully preserved in safe cus- 
tody, to await his Majesty’s farther plea- 
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of France. 


the J of the High Court of Admiralty, 
‘ and the Judges of the Courts of Viee~Admi- 
» are to take a 
respectiv 7a 
zy! Srepu. Corraett. 
Monday, June 18. 
were sever, Coroner's Inquests 
y; chiefly on persons drowned 
vate on Sunday; viz. three 
taken the Serpentine, one from the 
Canal, two from the Thames, and one 
from the New River. 
Friday, July 1. 
This day, the parish church of St. — 
tm Outwich, Dishopsgate-street 
fobbed of all its plate. A senpectable 
underwent an exainination be. 
fore the Lord Mayor, in consequence of 
his having had the keys of the church in 
his possession ; but was discharged. 
Thursday, July". 
This as the servant of Mr. 
Mann, builder, in Piccadilly, was driving 
his master’s cart, and sitting on one of the 
shafts, through Upper George-street, Edge- 
ware-road, the horse took by which 
means the man fell, and, one of the 


wheels passing directly over his head, he 
was killed on the spot. 
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The King’s closet at St. James's has 
lately been robbed of some articles of 
plate by a servant woman, who drowned 
herself this day, in the bason in the Green 
Park, to detection. ‘The Bari of 
Moira was looking out of his window, and 
saw her.. The noble Earl, with several of 
his servants, hastened to the spot, and 
made every possible exertion to get ber 
out, but was full an hour before they suc- 
ceeded; and there was not thea the least 
prospect of restoring life. 

This morning the body of a young man 
was found drowned by some watermen 
near Dinckfciore Bridge His name proved 
to be Edwards ;. and it turned out that he 
had drowned himself in consequence of 4 
rapriet — ee = « 

13. 

This night, the parish church of St, 
Michael, Wood-street, ide, was 
sacrilegiously broken into, robbed of 
the communion plate, surplices, books, &c. 

This and the two preceding days the 
weather was uncommonly hot. The ther- 
tometer in the shade at a window in the 
Open air opposite St. James’s Park, (with- 
out any reflection of heat) was on Tuesday 
at three o’clock P: M. at 88 and a half; 
and on Wednesday at 94; which is higher, 
we believe, six and a half than 
ever known in this ° 

fecan igte” 

Ata Court of Common Council this day, 
an Address was unanimously voted to his 
jesty, expressive of the approbation of 
that Court at the trae eer 
mous measures adopted b = Majesty’s 
Government in aid of the in Spain. 
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unprejudiced, enlightened opponent. From 
‘the contemplation of such a character it 
is indeed not easy to withdraw. 

_~ P..466. The late William Lowndes, esq. 
a commissioner of Excise, and a governor 
of Christ’s 


held a distinguished situation in, and was 


. for some time secretary of, the Treasury), 


by Anne eldest daughter of Charles Shales, 
esq. (citizen of London, and goldsmith to 
Queen Anne and Kings George the-First 
and Second) and Anne second daughter of 
Barrington, esq. son of Sir John 

of Barrington-hall, Essex, 

= lineally descended from John of 
Gaunt, Mr. Lowndes was born in the 
ish of St. Martin in the Fields, Lon- 

» July 15, 1734, and at an early age 
sent ‘to Eton college. Of the progress 
which he made in the study of the antient 
languages, from the judicious mode of 


.education adopted in that celebrated se- 


minary, our Readers will form the best 
judgment from the Translation inserted in 
our Poetical Department for this month, 
», 631, written under the pressure of a 
ring illness, in his 74th year, after a 
great part of a long life spent in avoca- 
tions much removed from classical pur- 
suits. In 1752 he was entered a fellow- 
commoner of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he continued six years, but left the 
University without taking any degree. 
During this period he was entered a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple, and, after 
‘keeping the stated orm a called to the 
Bar, where he would most probably have 
attained to very considerable professional 
eminence had he not been deterred from 
practising by a constitutional weakness of 
sight. his declining the legal profes- 
sion. he was appointed a captain in the 
Bucks Militia, which station he retained 
13 years. In 1771. he married Lydia- 
Mary, eldest daughter of Robert sane, 
esq. @ commissioner of the Navy, and 
brother of Sir Danvers Osborne, bart. of 
Chicksands, Bedfordshire. By this lady, 
who died in 1772, he left one son, a ma- 
gistrate for the county of Bucks. In the 
same year he was appointed a commis- 
sioner of Excise. In the execution of the 
various duties of this laborious office (as 
well.as in every transaction in common 
life) be displayed persevermg industry, 
inflexible probity, aud the most rigid ve- 
Facity; strict with offenders from wilful- 


» dissipa- 
tion, meanness, and falsehood, were in- 
deed vices of which he could not tolerate 


‘ 





a considerable 


= was fully — and for which his. 


with his brighter virtues, were imme- 
diately forgotten. His kindness, and, we 
may add, his. paternal attention to the 
welfare of his tenants, the freedom and 
hospitality with which he always received 
them, and the moderate terms at which he 
lett his estates, were examples worthy the 
imitation of every one who would wish to 
support the dignified character of an Eng- 
lish Country Gentleman. In his endea- 
vours to serve a friend, his usual @iligence 
and exertions were doubled; the cause 
was of more importance to him than if it 
had been his own: and of the satisfaction 
which he enjoyed in adding to the happi- 
ness of any human being, his intimate ac- 
quaintance can only be judges. Those, 
indeed, were comparatively but few; and 
those only can form a proper estimate of 
a mind truly noble, generous, and inde- 
pendent. By those he will be long re- 
membered; and it is hoped that the 
many acts of kindness by which he added 
to the comforts of numerous individuals, 
in his public and private character, will 
not soon be ungratefully forgotten. We 
shall only add, that, though Dr. Johnson 
would have termed Mr, Lowndes’s politi- 
cal principles noe of a Whig, yet, in 
their opinions of separation from the 
Church, and opposition to the State, they 

would both have most cordially coincided. 

P. 559. The Rev. George Trenchard, 
LL.D, died on the 11th of May, in bis 
parsonage-house at Lytchet-Maltravers ; 
and was interred, on May 26, in the 
vault at Charminster belonging to his fa- 
mily. He held the rectories of Lytchet- 
Ma travers, Langton-Maltravers, and Ham- 
mogp, in the county of Dorset; and mar- 
¥ied Anna-Maria daughter and cobeir of 
‘Sir Thomas Reeve, of Hendens-house, ip 


‘the county of Berks, of which marriage 


no issue survives. See Gent. Mag, vol 
LXV. pp, 526, 612. 

P. 561. The remains of Thomas Bland, 
esq..were interred in Upton church; on 
which occasion every house in that town 
Was, shut, a8 a demonstration of —. 
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T'6 the attributes of a finished gentleman, 
Col, B. added those qualities of the head 
and heart which constitute the essential 
ornaments of a soldier and philanthropist. 
Brave. without rashness, generous without 
profusion, liberal without ostentation, Cha- 
_rity ranked him one of her most disin- 
terested votaries. In his private benefac- 
-tions never did the chillimgs of Avarice, 
under the name of Prudence, mar the no- 
_bler ‘feelings of his heart. Never was a 
_commanding-officer more devotedly be- 
loved; never was the loss of a benefactor 
more sincerely deplored. He 
military talents of the first order, acquired 
by active service, both in Europe and 
America, In him the Country has lost an 
able defender; the Regiment of 5. Worces- 
ter Volunteers a gallaut and heroic officer ; 
_and Society a distinguished ornament. 

P. 562. Dr. Hurd, the late truly-vyene- 
rable Bishop of W » Many years 
fellow of Emanuel college, Cambridge, has 
bequeathed to that Society the sum of 
20001. Stock 4 per Cent. Consols.; the 
one half for the augmentation of the mas- 
tership, and the other half to angment the 
stipends to the four senior fellows. 

P, 563. ‘The late Francis Villion, esq. 
was the son of Francis Villion, by Mary 
Raymond his wife, natives of the South of 
France, who on account of their religion 
(being Protestants) tied from that country, 
and settled at Genoa, where Mr. Villion 
entered into mercantile undertakings. Here 

- Kis son Francis was born; and here Mr. 
Villion resided in great respectability un- 
til the invasion of the Genoese territories 
by the Austrians in the ‘year 1746. But 
an insurrection of the people of Genoa 
taking place, and the Austrians being 
driven out, Mr. .Villion, in consequence 
of an acquaintance he had formed with 
Marshal Botta, the Austrian Gencral, fell 
under suspicion, and therefore thought 
proper to remove, with his family, to Leg- 
horn. Young Francis was all his life of a 
most studious disposition, and wag hap- 
pily gifted with aren wa ew rPentive 
memory. He was so fond of books when 
a boy, that he got the names of “ le petit 
Phi e,” the little Philosopher. He 
received his education partly in Switzer- 

and, where be had for his fellow-student 
the celebrated Mr. Neckar, afterwards the 
Prime Minister of France. He came into 
England in the year 1754; but never en- 
gaged in commercial concerns; nor was 

-he ever married, His classical and genc- 

tal knowledge recommended him to the 

Scholar, and to the Man of Taste, to the 

‘Poet, the Painter, and the Architect; and 
in the science of Architecture he particu- 
larly excelled, but never made it his pro- 
fession. He has left the bulk of his for- 
tune (after paying a few legacies) to Mr. 

as Breach, of New Boud-street, with 





whom he resided in. strict friendship for 
the last seventeen years of his life, and 
whom he has enjoined by his will to take 
his mother’s family name, ‘‘ Raymond.” 
P. 566. The Rev. George Ashby was 
born Dec. 5, 1724, in the house of the 
Minister of St. John’s chapel, in Red 


- Lion - street, Clerkénwell; educated at 


Croydon, Westminster, and Eton schools ; 
admitted of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
Oct. 30, 1740; B.A. 1744; M. A, 1748; 
B.D. 1756; many years president of thet 
college. He resigned Hangerton in 1767. 
Iu 1774 he was elected F.S.A.; and in 
the same year accepted. the college livin 
of Barrow in Suffolk, where he has con- 
stantly resided for 54 years. In Octo- 
ber 1780 he was inducted into -the living 
of Stansfield in Suffolk, owing to the fa 
vour of Dr. Ross. bishop of Exeter, who 
entirely unsolicited gave him a valuable 
portion of the vicarage of Bampton iu 
Oxfordshire ; but which being out of dis- 
tance from his college living, he procured 
an exchange of it for Stansfield. Dr. 
Koss’s frieadship for him began early in 
college, and continued uniformly steady 
through all following changes of place and 
situation. [See a slight account of this 
learned person in the ‘*Anecdotes of Mr. 
Lowyer,” p. 189, by his friend; who had 
the happimess of rejecting ancther pam- 
phlet in the Markland controversy, which 
was falsely ascribed to the Doctor.] In 
1793 he had reason to apprehend loss of 
sight, as may be seen by his case in 
Gent. Mag. vol. LXIIL p. 977, which 
gradually imcreased, and soon reduced 
the. extent ‘and satisfaction of bis former 
studies through a long and healthy course 
of jyears: but he continued to the last to 
enjoy his accustomed chearfulness. —To 
this respectable Divine Mr. Nichols has 
repeatedly expressed his obligations in the 
course of his arduous undertaking, the 
History of Leicestershige, for prompt and 
useful information on every subject of |i- 
terature. See, particularly, his Disserta- 
tion on the Leicester Miliary, vol. 1. p. 
clv (which, however, having been written 
for private information only, and after 
long lying dormant, was hastily printed, 
without proper revisal).—To the labours 
of Sylvanus Urban Mr. Ashby has occa- 
sionally, for many years, been a valuable 
contributor; and the “ Anecdotes of Mr. 
Bowyer” were much enriched by his com- 
munications, under the signatare of “Dr 
Taylor’s Friend.” - In the “ Archeologia”’ 
of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. III. p. 
165, is his Dissertation on a sin-ular 
Coin of Nerva, found at Colchester, in 
the possession of Charles Gray, esq..M.P. 
for Colchester. Mr. Ashby is the Sef- 
folk Clergyman of whom the Rev. Thomas 
Harmer speaks so handsomely in his Pre- 
face to the third volume of “Observations 
é a on 
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on Beripture ;” and had, by the favour-of 
Mr. Harmer’s daughter, his corrections 
aad additions to the whole, to about the 
quantity of half a sheet or more; but 
they are written in an small 
short-hand, and meg = shewn to some 
of his congregation, can make no- 
thing of them. [The Dissenters, it is be- 
i generally use Rich's short-hand ; 
but the daughter says, that Mr. Harmer 
employed one with alterations of his own ; 
so that a decypherer is wanted here, as 
well as a short-handwriter.)] Another per- 
son who speaks handsomely of Mr. Ashby 
without him (as Bishop Perey, 
Granger, and Mr. Gough have done) is 
Mr. Harrington, on the Statutes, ed. 1775, 
p. 212, note, describing the great oven at 
Melton Mowbray; which Mr. Nichols has 
copied in his History, vol. II. p. 249.—Of 
Mr. Ashby we still hope to give farther 
articulars 


P 7 

Ibid, Sir John Day was a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities and disintcrested inte- 
grity, firmly attached to his King and 
Coantry ; his character was not less ami- 
able in private life, than irreproachable in 
— His studies were not merely pro- 
essional, but extended throughout the va- 
rious branches of polite literature and use- 
ful knowledge; his cmiversation was ani- 
mated and instructive ; and his manners 
dignified and benevolent. In his youth he 
was iutinjately acquainted with George 
Lord Lyttelton, Garrick, Goldsmith, and 
many others of the literary world; and 
his death will be lamented by a wumerous 
circle of friends, to whom he was endear- 
ed by every social charm of unafiected 
hospitality. He marricd the eldest daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Ramus, esq. ; and she is 
left to deplore the loss of a truly affec- 
tionate and beloved husband. 





Baars. 
LATELY, the wife of Mr. James Fors- 
ter, of Slealands, near Longtown, Cum- 
berland, three daughters. 
In Cacrmarthenshire, the wife of Joln 
Lord, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, two daughters, 
In Nottingham-place, Mary-la-Bonne, 


the lady of Sir Hamilton, R. N. 
a son and heir. 
‘The wife of George-HemryRosc esq. a son. 


At Peter La Touche’s, esq. in Dublin, 
Lady Robert P. Tottenham, a son. 

At Dablim, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
Richard Ponsonby, a daughter. 

June 18. At Weodchester-park, co. 
Gloucester, Lady Franees Moreton, a son. 

28. At Redbourn-hall, rear Lincoln, the 
lady of Lord William Beauclerk, a son. 

3. Im Pall Mall, the lady of Sir 

Frederick Eden, bart. a son. (See p. 662.) 

At Clapham, Surrey, the wife of Chris- 
tapher Magnay, esq. ason. 

At Winchester-bouse, Chelsea, the lady 
of the Hign. and Kev. TiggmasdoGrey, wson. 


4. The lady of R. Bigland, esq. Norroy 
King of Arms, a poche ay iy 
In Lincoin’s-inn-tields, the wife of Ed- 


Countess of Caithness, a son. 
6 Doughty-street, Brunswick-squa. : 

the wife of Win. Domville, esq. a daughter. 

12. In Hertford-street, May-fair, the 
Countess of Clonmell, a daughter. 

At her father’s house, at Brickendonbury, 
Herts, the wife of Rev. Wm. Dent, a daugitt. 

19. At her house in Manchester-squarc, 
Lady Lambert, a son, 

14, At Costessey cottage, Norfolk, the 
wife of William Jerningham, esq. a daugh. 

15, At Tipner magazine, near Ports- 
mouth, the cif- uf Capt. Samuel Monta- 
gue Scars, a daugitter. 

16, In ~ew, the wife of William 
Tooke, esq. a daughbr. 

At Twickenbam, Middlesex, Lady Eliza- 
beth Cole, a son. 

At Inveresk, in Scotland, the wife of 
Licut.-col, Inglis, a still-born son. 

18. In Baker-street, Portman-square, the 
lady of the Hon. W. H. Hare, a son. 

19. At Parkgate, in Cheshire, the wife 
of Lieut.-col. Glegg, a daughter. 

21. At Tiberton court, co. Hereford, the 
wife of Thomas-Frankland Lewis, esq. a.son. 

22. Im Bolton-row, the lady of the Hon, 
and Rev. F. Pewys, a son. 





Maxatacrs. 

LATELY, by the Rev. Dr. Luxmore, Bi- 
shop of Hereford, Dr. Henry Fraser, to 
Charlotte, third daughter of the late Sam. 
Welles ,esq.of Castle-hill, Wycombe, Bucks. 
Mr. Robert Perry, of Waeoley-lodge, 
aged 64, to Miss Elizabeth Bradiield, aged 
21. The next morning Mr. Perry’s hat 
was seen near the river, and, upon farther 
search, he was found drowned. It is sup- 
posed, that, stooping down to wash bimn- 
self, his feet slipped, and he wafortunately 

fell in. Verdict, Accidental Death. 

June 8, At Munich, his Royal Highness 

the Hereditary Prince of Wirtemberg, to 
“her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte- Augusta of Bavaria. 

19. James Moncrieff, esq. second son of 

Sir H. M. bart. to Miss Robertson, daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. R. of the Royal Navy. 

24. Wartuaby, esq. of Market- 

Harborough, to Anna-Maria, daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Arnold, esq. of Lut- 
terworth, co. Leicester. 

Daniel Robertson, esq. of Old Bond- 
to Miss Amelia-Helea Clarke, dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. C. ; 

29. At Rugby, co. Warwick, George 
Harris, esq. to Christabell, only daughter 
of Admiral Chainbers. 

50. At Camberwell, Surrey, the Rey. 
Frodsham Hodson, B.D. to the eben 
daughter of John Dawson, esq. of Moss- 
ley-hill, near Liverpool, duly 
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July 2. Ia Dublin, Thomas Boys, esq. 
ef North Frederick-street, Rutland-square, 
to Miss Farran, of York-street. 

4. By special licenec, at Governor Nu- 
gent's, m Eccles-street, Dublin, John-Mer- 
vyn Cuteliffe, esq. captain in the 23d Light 
Dragoons, to Miss CU. Talbot, daugh. of the 
late Col. 1’. of Malahide castle, co. Dublin. 

5. Charles Hulse, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Edward H. bart. of Breemore-honse, Hants, 
to Maria, second daughter of the late John 
Buller, esq. of Morval, Cornwall. 

6. John-Campbell Flint, M.D. of Gains- 
borough, to Miss Dillon, daughter of the 
late Capt. D. of Penrhyn. 

7. At Dunsany castle, Lord Louth, to 
the eldest daughter of Lord Dansiny. 

11, At Bath, ——— Stone, esq. to Miss 
Esther Metge, dau. of the Hon. Baron M. 

12. William Richardson. esq. captain in 
the 5th Garrison Battalion, to Miss Dent, 
niece of James Moore, esq; of Percy-street. 

14. At St. Mary-la-Bonne church, Lieut. - 
col. Hanmer, eldest son of Sir Thomas H. 
of Hanmer and Bettisfield, in the county 
of Flint, bart. to Arabella-Char/otte-Dyot 
Bucknall, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
the late Thomas-Skipp-Dyot B. esq. M. P. 
of Baker-street, and Hampton-court, in 
the county of Middlesex, and ward of Ld. 
Viscount Grimston, and of Thomas Wynd- 
ham, esq. M. P. 

19, At Barskimming-house, in Ayrshire, 
Wiliam Macdonald, esq. jun. of St. Mar- 

. advocate, to the eldest daughter of 
r= ion, Sir Wm. Miller, bart. of Glenlee, 
one of the senators of the College of Justice. 

25, At the Earl of Beverley’s house, in 
Portman - square, Mortimer Drummond, 
esq. of Charing-cross, to Lady E:nily Perey, 
youngest daughter of Lord Beverley. 





Dearus. 

ar. Me. George Simpson, first lieu- 
tenant of the Fox frigate, and 
sont son of the Rev. William 8S. of Edin- 
burgh ; a young officer of the highest pro- 
gallantly leading a boarding- 
ae the late enterprize at Batavia, he 
Teceived a musket-ball in his neck, and 

instantly expired. 
1808, April 25. On her passage from 
the West Indies to Europe, for the reco- 
ar of her health, Mrs. Cecilia Walier, 


Aged about 76, Sir Chartes 
Corbett, bart. one of the ol lest Liverymen 
of the of Stationers. He was, in 


sale of a Chance of a Ticket, which came 
up a prize of 20,0001. proved fatal to Mr. 
Corbett ; and was with difficulty compro- 


ee eee fallen into the 
hands of Edward Roe abe pn 
time M. P, for Coventry.—Some years 


after, the sagty Ge af of Baronet ~(a title, 
in Ais case, not strictly recognized in the 
College of Arms) descended to Mr. Cor- 
bett; which he assumed, though he migtit 
have received a handsome douceur from 
some other branch of the family, if he 
would’ have relinquished it-—Mclancholy 
to relate! the latter days of this inoffen- 

sive character were clouded by absolute 
penury. Except a very trifling pension 
from the Company of Stationers, he had 
no means of subsistence but the preca- 
rious one of being employed, when bis 
infirmities and bad state of health would 
permit him, in a very subordinate portion 
of the labours of a jou m book- 
binder. But he is happily released from 
the cares and torments of life; and had 
leisure, we hope, to prepare himself for 


another and a better world, Peace be to 
his ashes! 
May 13. At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 


25, Mr. James-Alexander Milne, only son 
of Mr. M. of Grosvenor-street. 

26. Aged 102, Mr. John Reside, of 
Drumaul, in Scotland, farmer. His long 
life adds another instance to the many we 
have upon record of the effects of tem- 
perance upon the human frame. Tem- 
perate in all his meals, he enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted good health till near his 
last. He was, perhaps, never intoxicated 
during his whole life; and his manner of 
living more resembled that of the antients 
than the pampered and aot os ap sons 
and daughters of the 
At doton house of Mr. G. 
Goldsmith, of Hellingly, Sussex, Henry 
Reynolds, who, a few minutes before, was 
in perfect health. 

At Sutton, near Hull, aged 94, G : 
Ryston, an out-pensioner of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, who was in the battles of Dettingen 
and Culloden, and at the taking of Belle- 
isle; and twiee gave up his pension to be 
actively serviceable to his King and Coun- 
try. He was equally celebrated as a vo- 
tary of Mars, Hymen, and Bacchus, hav 
ing had 13 wives, six of whom were living 
at one time; and the principal part of his 
subsistence for the last seven years, wa 
water, fortified with a due proportion oF 
rum or gin 

At Handleby, co. ~ to in his chair, 
Mr. John Hairby, an Brazier, 
leaving-a widow and four small children. 

In the London Hospital, in consequence 
of the bite of a dog a month before, a poor 

Streater. 


man named % 
In Ely-place, Holborn, Mr. Francis 


Fisher, late of Croydon, Surrey, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Bonwick, late a grocer, in Fair- 
street, Horseleydown. He went to the 
shop of an apothecary at Rotherhithe, and 
asked for a gill of spirits of vitriol: while 
the person, turned his back to get a phial 
to put it im, he suddenly took up the mea- 
sure which contained the liquid, drank a 
reat, part of it, and would have swallowed 
the whole had it not been for the shopman 
wresting his arm. limmediate assistance 
was given, but for no purpose, as he died 
within a few hours in the greatest agony. 

June 4. At Gluncullen, near kilternan, 
co, Dublin, aged 100 years 3 months and 
17. days,- Valentine Walsh, farmer, He 
enjoyed. a perfect state of health until a 
few days of his death; was a keen sports- 
man, and a constant companion of the fa- 
mous Johany Adair, of Kilternan; also, 
a jolly companion, much attached to his 
native whiskey, of which he drank regu- 
larly two quarts every day in grog till a 
week before his death, His funcral was 
attended by above 500 persons from the 
neighbouring villages. - 

7. In her 93d year, Mrs. Hodges, of the 
Tything, in the parish of Claines, near the 
city of Worcester, 

s ly, Mr. Loats, of Woodyat’s Inn, 
in Dorsetshire He was remarkably cor- 
pulent, and had for a short time been ill 
vf a dropsy; but his friends had no fear 
that his life was in immediate danger; and 
he was so little apprehensive ef it, that be 
had insisted on Mrs. L’s going that even- 
ing to the theatre at Blandford, in compli- 
ment to the Volunteers, whilst he remamed 
at home to mind the business of the house. 
He had been couversing with cheerfulness ; 
and observing he had talked till he was 
thirsty, he-ordered a glass of water, efter 
drinking which, be sunk back in his chair, 
and instantly expired, Mrs, L. was called 
by express from a place of public festivity 
to behold the melancholy reverse which 
her own house presented: she had left it 
afew short hours before, in consequence 
of the affectionate solicitude of her hus- 
band to. promote her happiness; she re- 
turned, and found that husband a corpse ! 

10. In London, aged 49, after a short 
illness, Mr. John White, leather-dresser 
and undertaker, Bristol. 

At Upper Easton, in her 80th year, Mrs. 
Mary Bettington, relict of the late Mr./Ed- 
ward B. of Bristol ; who uniformly through 
life supported the character of a truly 
worthy man, 

Mr. Robert Wooton, of Nottingham. He 
was known’ by the appellation of “The 
steeple Climber,” having been famous for 
repairing spire-steeples without the use of 
scaffolding. In this dangerous undertaking 
he used only ladders, hooks, and belts. In 
1789 he repaired St. Peter’s steeple, Not- 
tingham ; and, after having. finished it, he 
beat a drum round the top of it, and 


drank a bottle of Nottingham ale there, 
in the presence of thousands of spectators. 

1}. At Feltham, near Hounslow, Mid- 
diesex, sincerely lamented, aged 25, Miss 
S. Taylor, daughter of Mr. R. T. door- 
keeper to the House of Commons. 

At Bristol, aged 53, Mr. Joseph Gill, 
clothier, of Brown-hill, co. Gloucester, and 
formerly a considerable woolstapler. 

At the Mot wells, Mr. Tho. Thompson; 
maoy years a respectable maltster at Bristol, 

12. Aged 25, Mr. Pears, of Wansford. 
He had been ill for some time ;. but was 
so much better this day, that he hada 
party of friends to visit him, it being 
Wansford feast. He left them to go te 
another room, which he had no sooner 
reached than he dropped down dead. 

Aged 57, Mrs. Smith, wife of George S. 
esq, of Great Grimsby, co, Liacoln. 

Mr. J. Smith, of .Oxford-street, linen- 
draper. Going from London to Wiltshire; 
on a visit to his friends, be was suddenly 
attacked with a brain-fever, which carr.ed 
him off before he arrived at his destination. 

At Sunderland, in his 65th year, Cuth- 
bert Sharp, esq. 

13. Found hanging in his bed-room, at 
Stockwith, co. York, agcd upwards of 60, 
Mr. Joseph Maples, schoolinaster, He 
had made an incision in his neck with a 
razor near an inch long. 

Aged 17, Miss Charlotte Searson, dav. 
of Mr. S. common-earrier, of Lincolf. 
Her death ‘was occasioned by the injury 
she recejved when her cloaths caught fire, 
on the 18th of April last, of which she 
lingered in great pain till this day. 

At his father’s house, William Greenhill, 
esq. of Puriton, eldest son of B. G. esq, 
of Stone-Easton, co. Somerset. 

At Cirencester, asa child of Mr. Howes, 
surgeon, was standing, with a servant- 
maid, near the butter-market, a waggon 
passed along, which she could not avoid, 
owing to a heap of stones, when a wheel 
went over the child's head, and killed it 
on the spot. The servant was much hurt. 

14. At Haslar, near Portsmouth, Captain 
William Yeo, governor of the Naval Hos- 
pital at that place. 

Mr. Pearson, of Parkhouse, newr 6os- 
forth. _ He was attacked By a bull, which 
he had purchased only a few weeks be- 
fore, and gored in such a manner a6 to 
cause his immediate death. 

At Dyke, near Bourn, Mrs, Hardwick, 
She arose in the morning, apparently af 
well as usual, and died in the evening. 

Mr. Thomas Robinson, one of the lords 
of the manor of Liackley, «0. Leicestey 
and feofive of the great and lesser feofl; 
ments of that place. 

Mrs. Chevalier, wife of Thomas Cy esq, 
of South Audley-street, surgeon. 

16. George Theakston, esq. of Christ 


Church parish, Surrey.  . | ‘ 
A 
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~ At Kew, aged 84, Thomas Tunstall, esq. 

Aged 84, Mrs. Egglessoh, of Torksey, 
pear Gainsborough, a widow lady. 

17. The sou of Mr. Wood, a dealer in 
news-papers, resident in Northumberland- 
court, Strand. Instead of going to school, 
he went to the stables of the Golden Cross 
inn, Charing-cross, where the ostler put 
him on a horse, and he rode from the 
yard, but was thrown by the horse in the 
street, where a waggon went over his body. 
He was taken to the Westminster Hospital, 
aad died in a few minutes after his arrival. 

At Bath, Col. Lambert, of Lavington, 
Wilts, formerly in the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bengal. 

18. In Great Coram-strect, Mrs. Sher- 
wood, wife of Thomas S, esq. 

Aged 70, Mr. William Prescott, forty 

rs in the employ of Messrs. Edwards, 
tease, High-street, Bristol. 

—— Wilshire, a fireman; who, in his 
_@agerness to assist in extinguishing a fire 
in East-lane, Rotherhithe, was thrown 
down, and had his legs broken by one of 
the engines being drawn over them, which 
caused his death in a few hours. 

At Margate, aged 89, Letitia, widow of 
Charles Pocock, esq. of Reading, Berks. 

19. Onthe day on which he attained the 
age of 84 years, Mr. Thomas Allman, long 
a respectable inhabitant of Priace’s-street, 
Hanover-square. 

At Chenies, Bucks, aged 61, Sarah, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. Morgan Jones, of 
Hammersmith, LL.D. 

At Upton, Essex, aged 60, John Birk- 
beck, esq. banker, of Lynn. 

Lieut. Pratt, of the 5th Foot. Handing 
hig father (who had come from Kinsale to 
see him) on-board one of the. transports 
lying at the Cove of Cork, by some unfor - 
tunate slip he missed his footstep, fell 
over-board, and never rose again. Thus 
fell, in the prime of life, a valiant young 
man, equally distinguished for his huma- 
nity and bravery as a soldier. 

20, At Clonakilty, co. Cork, in the prime 
of life, Townsend Beamish, esq. 

21. In her 74th year, Mrs. A. Watson, 
formerly a milliner at Leicester. 

After a very long and painful illness, 
Anna-Maria, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Humfrey, rector of Laughton, co. Leic. 

By hanging himself, in Gloucester-str. 
Westminster-road, aged 80 —Vandeburgh. 

22. Mrs. Sheppard, sister of Mrs. Pa- 
choud, of the Rutland Arms inn, Newark. 

23. At Bristol Hot wells, the Rev. James 

» M. A. rector of Kenchester, vicar 
of Mansel, Herts, and in the commission 
of the peace for that county. 

At Roscrea, in Ireland, Christopher 
Downer, esq. M. D. 

24, At Albany-house, aged 29, Capt. 
John Croft, of the Royal Navy, son of 

Gert. Mac. July, 1808. 


Thomas C, esq. of Marwell-loige, near 
Winchester, Hants, 

Mr. John Wake, of Lower Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square, 

At Bath, Dansey Dansey, esq. of Little 
Hereford, and formerly major of the Wor- 
cestershire Militia, 

Captain Campbell, formerly of the 52d 
Regiment of Highianders; and supposed 
to be the last surviving officer who fought 
with Gen. Wolfe. 

Miss Rebecca Rosser, daughter of the 
late Mr. R. printer, Bristol. 

Aged 75, Mr. Wm. Beaumont, 38 years 
an officer in the Customs at Hull. 

Rev. Mr. Wilson, rector of Sulhurpstead, 
in Berkshire. 

This afternoon, Mr. John Rogers and his 
eldest son, bankers, of Newport,‘set off 
from Lymington, in a sailing boat, to go 
ever to Yarmouth. They were rowed, it 
being calm, till they got vear a place 
called Jack in the Basket, when a breeze 
springing up, they proposed to set the 
sails. Something being amiss at the top 
of the mast, one of the men got up to dig- 
engage it; he came down, but still found 
it entangled: he again, contrary to the 
advice of his companign, got up to the top 
of the mast, when he unfortunately upset 
the boat, and ail were precipitated inte 
the water ; and the elder Mr. Rogers was 
drowned. The boly was pi ked up by a 
boat belonging to the Rove cutter, lying 
vear, which came immediately to their as- 
sistance, before it had been in the water 
more than one ininute. It was iinmediately 
taken back to Lymington, when every 
method recommended by the Hamane So- 
ciety was tried, with unremitied attention, 
for four hours, by all the medical gentle- 
men of that place, but without effect. Mr. 
Rogers junior caught hold of the keel of 
the boat, and supported himself till taken 
into the cutter’s boat. The two watermen, 
who live at Cowes, swam to the mud on 


- the opposite shore, where they were also 


relieved by the boat. Mr. R, was uncle 
to Lieut. Woodford, of his Majesty's ship 
Cruizer, who had his head and arm shot 
off in the attack at Copenhagen. 

25. After a few hours illness, William 
Swainson, esq. of Hope, near Halifax, co. 
York, an eminent attorney. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kettilby, 
vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, London, 
and rector of Sutton, co. Bedford. He was 
also Geometry lecturer at Gresham col- 
lege, in which he is succeeded by the Rev. 
Samuel Birch, M. A. fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge (son of the Alderman). 

At Stockwell, Surrey, in his. 61st year, 
Mr. Edward Hannum. 

Drowned, while bathing in the river 
Trent, near Catendish-bridge, co, Derby, 
in his 2ist year, Mr, Humphry Moore, a 

young 
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young man of estimable manners, and a 
very valuable assistant to his uncle at 
Bhardloe wharf. 

In Stafford-row, Pimlico, aged 75, Mrs. 
Mary Parker. My 

In Perey-street, Rathbone-place, aged 
70, Ralph Morland, esq. 

26, John Hpward, esq. of Argyle-street, 


surgeon. 

Aged 59, Mr. William Leader, late of 
Wells-street, Oxford-street, coach-maker. 

Aged 80, ———— Walker, a waterman, 
ws found suffocated in a ditch at the end 
of his garden at Rotherhithe, into which it 
is supposed he had fallen in a fit, as the 
pipe he was smoking was found only a few 
yards distant from the body. 

Killed on the spot, by a violent blow he 
received in a desperate battle near Penny- 
fields, Poplar, ——- Smith, a journeyman 
carpenter. His antagonist, Patrick White, of 
the same trade, immediately absconded. 

At Bolton, Miss Broughton, eldest daugh- 
ter of C. B. gent. 

At Bolingbroke, aged 76, Mrs, Spurr, 
wife af Mr. James S. 

At Dingle, co. Kerry, in Ireland, Lieut. 
T. Eagar, of the Royal Navy. His bravery 
was evinced on the most perilous services ; 
he fought and bled for his Courtry, and he 
participated in his Country's triumphs. He 
served four years on-board the flag-ship of 


the Hero of the Nile, 

27, At Spring-hall, co. Worcester, Mr. 
William Quarrell. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorset, of a scarlet fe- 
ver, Mrs. Carter, wife of the Rev. Henry 


C. rector of Little Witterham, Berks. 

In hia 5 year, Mr. E. Howard, of 
Batchworth-heath, Herts. 

At Greenwich, Kent, aged 76, Lieut.-gen. 
William Borthwick, of the Royal Artillery. 

In Hornsey-lane, Highgate, Middlesex, 
aged 38, George Idle, esq. 

Aged 110 years and 6 months, Mary 
Ralphson, of Kent-street, Liverpool; born 
Jan. 1, 1698, old style, at Lochabar, Scot- 
land ; married Ralph Ralphson, then a pri- 
vate in the army of Duke William; she fol- 
lowed the same, and was an attendant on 
her husband in several remarkable engage- 
ments, both in England and Scotland, On 
the. breaking out of the war in French 
Flanders, she embarked with the troops, 
and shared their toils and vicissitudes. In 
the battle of Dettingen, being on the field 
during the heat of the conflict, and sur- 
rounded with heaps of slain, she observed 
a wounded dragoon fall by her side; she 
disguised herself in his clothes, mounted 
his charger, and regained the retreating 
army, in which she found her husband, 
with whom she returned to England, and 
accompanied him in his after campaigns 
with Duke William. She has chiefly sub- 
sisted, of late years, by the assistance of 
some benevolent ladies of Liverpool, who 


have contributed every thing im their 
to her comfort and accommodation. 

28. At Sandgate, Mr. George Lockett, 
of Southampton-place, Somers-town, for- 
merly a considerable carpenter in Soho, 

At Matlock, Edward-Wigley Haftopp, 
esq. of Little Dalby, co. Leicester. The 
melancholy death of his amiable wife is 
recorded in our last volume, pp. 683, 778; 
and.the marriage of their eldest son in our 
last number, p, 557. 

At Gainsborough, Luke Martin, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Col. Ross, of Balsaroch, 
late lieutenant-colonel of the 14th Foot, 

At Crotto, co. Kerry, Miss Ponsonby, 
eldest daughter of Major P. 

29, Aged 71, the Rev. Edward Wodley, 
of Soulbury, in the commission of the peace 
for the counties of Berks and Bedford. His 
wife, aged 78, survived him only 15 days, 

Aged 78, Benjamin Cleaver, esq. of 
Newport, Essex. 

Mrs, Rogers, wife of Mr. E. R. of Frith- 
street, Soho. 

30. A girlabout fivé vears of age, the 
daughter of Mr. Barnard, of Dyer-street, 
Blackfriers-road, Having eatén a quan- 
tity of pea-shells, she was shortly after- 
wards seized with a violent complaint in 
her bowels, which, notwithstanding medi- 
cal assistance, caused her death, in great 
agony, in a few hours, 

In Bedford-row, atter a long and painfal 
illness, which she endured in a most exem- 
plary manner, Mrs. Garrow, wife of Wil- 
liam G, esq. 

Mr. Robert Jones, of Mark-lane, bran. 
dy merchant; a well-known eccentric cha- 
racter, especially on the Custotn-house- 
quays. He is said to have died worth 
500,000L. which he has bequéathed to a 
number of poor relations. 

At Taplow, Bucks, Mrs. C. Auriol. 

Latriy, Bernard Shaw, esq. late collec 
tor of Cork. He had been unwell for some 
fime, and had gone from his country resi- 
dence, at Monkstown, to Cork, to consult 
his physician, On his return, for the bene- 
fit of the air, he rode on the baronche- 
seat ; but the carriage had préveeded but 
a short way, when he desired the coach- 
man to step, exclaiming, that he found a 
pain darting from bis back to his heart. 
He was immediately removed into the car- 
riage, and expired almost mstantaneously, 
in the arms of Mrs. Shaw. 

At Doncaster, aged 85, Mr. Wm. Lam- 
bert. He had formerly carried on the 
business of a wheel-wright ; and, having 
acquired an independent property, retited 
several years ago. For some time past 
under an impression that he might live to 
want, he beeame so penurious as to deny 
himself. the common necessaries of life, 
and would’not allow any’ dne to reside @ 
the house with him. He lately subsisted 


chiefly on fish, which -he was 
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to purchase and to cook himself, in small 
pieces, as he wanted it, frequently keep- 
ing it till the smell became quite offensive 
tothe neighbourhvod ; and water was his 
constant beverage. He lived im the most 
filthy situation, the advice of relatives to a 
more orderly state availing nothing ; and 
he must have long ago been entirely lost 
had it not been for the civil attention of a 
neighbour, whose care oyer him will not, 
we hope, pass: unrewarded by those who 
gucered to his property. He was a con- 
stant attendant at church, and almost 
crawled there for the last time.on the Sun- 
day afternoon before he died. His face 
and hands were black with dirt, and to any 
one sitting near him he was quite ob- 
noxious, His wretched career terminated 
the following afternoon, when he was found 
dead in his chair. 

At Thurnham, Kent, aged 82, Mr. Sam. 
Jones. His habits and manner of living 
were very curious and eccentric; and he 
was remarkable for his penurious economy, 
From the humble situation of a gentle- 
man's coachman, he rose to the possession 
of a large fortune; and accumulated the 
sum of 27,0001. by denying himself the 
enjoyments of life, and by observing the 
most exact and rigid avarice through every 
day of his existence. By his will he has 


bequeathed his property to a number of 
poor relations, to whom, during his life, 
Pp 


aid no attention; but who, if he had 
been a man of liberal mind, with a heart 
as bountiful as his means, might have 
flourished in society in his presence, and 
have become the means of enlarging his 
pleasures and respectability. A niece, 
with a large family, to whom he left 2000 I, 
died at Maidstone on the 4th of May. 
James Grey, a shepherd, in the service 
of Mr. Archbold, of Hetton. In the act of 
skinning a sheep which had died of disease 
(the thorter-ill), and was at the time in a 
state of putrescence, accidentally cut one 
of his fingers with the knife. The effect of 
the poisonous matter was astonishing. 
Going home in the evening, he complained 
to his wite “‘ that he had inoculated him- 
self, and he already began to feel the bad 
gonsequences of it over all that side of his 
body on which the finger wns cut.” At 5 
hext morning medical assistance was sent 
for, but po kind of relief could be given ; 
aad with such rapidity did the morbific 
Matter attack his system, that he became 
Acorpse, in the highest degree of putridity, 
by 11 that day, being less than 24 hours 
the introduction of the matter. 
Aged 90, in St. George’s Workhouse in 
; igh, in very distressed cireum- 
: Mr. A'-sraham Froud, one of the 
Senior members of the Corporation of the 
of New Sarum, and a staunch friend 
present Members for that city. He 
¥asjone who had experienced the vicigsi- 
tudes of fortune in a very great degree ; 


having been formerly a very eminent silk- 
mercer at Salisbury, and carried on a very 
extensive and lucrative business in that 
line. By an imprudent second marriage 
he entered into an extravagant mode sf 
living, which his busimess not being able 
to support, he became a bankrupt in 1775 ; 
and for the last 20 years he lived in the 
euvirans of London, ex.sting on the charity 
of some friends ; haying left his wife to 

care of an eminent grocer at Salisbury, 
but who is since dead. Mr. Froud war's 
very liberal and imoffensive man ; and in the 
days o his prosperity was very mucly re- 
spected by a large circle of acquaintancr, 

At Salisbury, in his 78th year, Mr. John 
Goodfe!low, senior vestryman of St. Mar+ 
tin’s church ; whose modest, social, friend- 
ly, and affable behaviour, endeared him 
to all his acquaintance. He bad for a 
long period, taught writing, accounts, &c. 
at ladies’ boarding schools, and also in 
many of the most respectable families in 
the city, close, and neighbourhood ; giv- 
ing generally satisfaction te his employers, 
as few excelled him in his profession, 

Aft Southampton, owing to the burstin 
of a blood vessel, Miss Gordon: she died 
intestate, leaving behind her a property of 
30001, per annum, which all gues from her 
fainily. 

At his house at Ealing, of a fit of apo- 
plexy, aged 53, Mr. John Freeborn. He, 
‘or many years, was principal manager of 
the business of the late Mr. Dodsley, of 
Pall-iall, where, during his leisure bours, 
he assiduously cultivated a natural taste 
for science in general, but more particu- 
larly mathematics and natural philosophy, 
in which he excelled. He possessed a 
strong vein of humour, which he occasion- 
ally indulged in epigrammatic composi- 
tions ; but the uniform benevolence of his 
heart ever prevented his satire from giving 
pain to individuals; and all who knew hin 
can bear testimony to his unsullied inte. 

rity. 
At Berwick, aged 20, Mr. Andrew Ane 
derson, cabinet-mnaker. His death was 
occasioned by his accidentally cutting his 
fingers severely with a chissel, while at work, 
which terminated in a locked jaw, of which 
he died in most excruciating pain. 

At Newcastle, aged 60, Mr. William 
Temple, weaver, and of late years gover- 
nor of All Saints poor-houge. By uncom- 
mon industry and perseverance, and by @ 
close and regular application of the 
hours of leisure afforded from a laborious 
occupation, he had acquired a familiar 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
and Greek languages, and with the various 
Eastern dialects, as wel as the Latin, and 
same of the modern languages. The study 
of the original Scriptures was his ardent 
and unwearied pursuit, apd few possessed 
c qual talents fos biblical criticism, " 

t 
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At North mpton, aged 88, Lady Ches- 
ter, relict of the last surviving branch of 
hs famiy, the Rev. Sir Anthony C. bart. 
She has bequeathed a very handsome sum 
for the use of the Infirmary in that town, 
and an equal sum for the relief of the wi- 
dows and orphans of poor clergymen within 
the ciocese of Peterborough. 

At Bradford, in his 48th year, Mr. Jo- 
seph Firth, china and glass dealer. When 
about sixteen years old hé was seized with 
a disorder in his eyes, the gutta serena, 
which entirely took away his sight. At 


this misfortune he was never known to re- 


. Five years after he lost his sight, 
is father d ed, and left him and his aged 
mother to struggle with the difficulties of 
getting a livelihood. Mr. Firth resolved 
to make the best of his situation ;—his 
first effort was to sell earthen-ware in small 

uantities, he afterwards visited the potte- 
vies of Staffordshire and Liverpool, and 
some of the principa! glass manufactories, 
by which he was enabled to increase his 
stock ; and by persevering in an upright 
and punctual attention to business, and by 
@ suavity of manners, which he possessed 
in an eminent dégree, he gained the love 
and esteem of ali who knewhim. He died 
in the meridian of life, leaving a striking 
lesson of what honesty, industry, and per- 
severance can perform, even when retarded 
by one of the greatest of human privations. 

At Heworth, aged 68, the Rev. William 
Glover, many years curate at that place 
and Jarrow —The following day the Rev. 
R. Robinson, curate of Boldon. He was 
mounting his horse at Webburn Red-house, 
having been making application to Cuth- 
bert Ellison, esq. of Hebburn-hall, to be 
appointed to the vacancies occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Glover, when he dropped 
down in a fit of apoplexy, and only sar- 
vived four hours. 

At Islington, near Liverpool, aged 78, 
the Rev. Thomas Castley, M.A. many 
years chapla.n at Castletown, in the Isie 
of Man, and master of the Grammar-school 
there, Nearly all of the present Clergy of 
that Island have been bis pupils. 

At Arkleby-hall in his 4th year, the 
Rev. John Temple, M.A. classical master 
of the Freeschoo! at Pousonby since its 
first opening in the year 1798; a gentle- 
man eminently qualified for the offi e ; the 
duties of which he discharged with in-reas- 


ing reputation to himse!f, and advantage 


to lis pupils, 

At Exeter, the Rev. William Carpenter, 
minister of Launceston, and one of the 
prebendaries of the cathedral of that city. 

Rev. P. Elstun, of West-Down, Devon. 

July .... James Hooper, esq. of Lam- 


bridge, Somerset, in the commission of the _ 


peace for that cpunty.—On the following 
day, Mr. Joseph Hooper, of Charincy- 
down, first cods.n to the above genticman. 


Mr. Pun, of Bucklersbury, near Read. 
ing, Berks. 

Rev. William-Press Smith, rector of 
Wexham, and vicar of Pawling next the 
Sea, co. Norfolk. 

July 1. Rev. — Owen, of Christ Church 
college, Oxford, shot himself with a pis. 
tol. He was engaged as tutor to a young 
Nobleman; and had ordered a chaise to be 
ready at the door that. morning, to take 
him to town. He was about 26 years of 
age; of a most excellent character; and 
not the least embarrassed in circumstances, 

At Stamford, in his 60th year, Mr. Johg 
Butt, of Glaston, Rutland. 

Aged 72, Anne, wife of Mr. Matthew 
Hardcastle, of Gainsborough, 

At Burgh-hill, Norfolk, after a short but 
painful illness, in the prime of life, the 
wife of Major Paston, of Appleton. 

At Shirehampton, Mrs. Jardine, relict of 
the late Rev, David J. a Dissentirg minis- 
ter, of Bath. 

In her 88th year, in Paragon-buildings, 
Bath, Mrs. Jane Quicke, She possessed 
great affability of manners, and cheerful- 
ness of disposition: her hospitality was 
bounded only by the lim:ts of her income; 
and, actuated by a genuine spirit of bene- 
volence, she contributed liberally to all the 
charitable institutions of the place of her 
residence ; and her attention to her reli- 
gions duties was consiant, and worthy of 
imitation, She was the only child of T, 
Coster, esq. of Bristol, formerly one of 
its representatives in Parliament; who, by 
having some coucerns in the tin-mines of 
Cornwall, was the first person to bring inte 
notice the copper ore found in that county, 
which now makes gne of its chief staple 
commodities, and, since the application of 
that metal to naval purposes, one of the 
most necessary aud useful productions of 
the kingdom. She was first married to 
Robert Hoblyn, esq. of Nanswhyden, Com- 
wall (the celebrated Collector of Books), 
who also represented Bristol in several 
successive Parliameuts till the time of his 
death, by whom she left no issue, She 
was married, secondly, to John Quicke, 
esq. of Newton-St. Cyres, Devon, and be- 
caine his widow abont 52 years since; by 
him she had one son, the present John 
Quicke, esq. of the same place, who served, 
a few years since, the office of sheriff for 
Devonshire. ¢ 

In Charles-street, Grosvenor -square, 
lately «arrived from Yorkshire, Mrs. P. 
Gore,aunt to thedowager Countess Cowper. 

2, At his house at Carshalton, Surrey, 
Richard Shepley, esq. 

In Upper Brook-street, aged 84, Mrs. 
Isabella Pitt, daughter of -— P. esq. for- 
merly of Great Bealings, Suffolk, 

In Percy-strect, Mrs. Russel Gloster, 
relict of the late Archibald G. esq. M.D. 
of the island of Antigua, ° 
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At Ramsgate, James Townley, jun. esq. 
eldest son of James T. esq. of that place. 

At Leicester, Mr. Samuel Taylor, for- 
merly a grocer there. 

At Dublin, Andrew Caldwell,. esq. dis- 
tinguished for his liter-ry pursuits, and 
encouragement of the fine arts. 

3. Rev. Richard Jervis, curate of Stoke 
Golding, co. Leicester. and master of the 
Free-school there, founded by Mrs. Hodges. 

At Southampton, in her 5th year, alter 
five days illness of a scarlet feyer, the 
youngest daughter of Brig.-gen. Browne, 

In Ranelagh-street, Pimlico, aged 74, of 
an apoplectic fit, Thomas Coles, esq. one 
of the pages of his Majesty’s bed-cham- 
ber, and 33 years steward to the late 
Duke of Roxburgh. 

4. At Taunton, Somerset, Mrs, Roberts, 
relict of Gen. R. M, P. for that borough, 

Of the scarlet fever, of which her elder 
sister had died a fortnight before, Miss 
Hannah Bogtr, daughter of Capt. B. of the 
Royal Artillery, stationed at Newcastle, 

Aged 46, Mr. Edward Gray, surgeon, of 
Billingborough, co. Lincoln, 

In Camberwell-grove, Surrey, Abigail, 
relict of William Scullar4, esq. 

Aged 61, Mr. James Bridges, of George- 
row, Bermondsey, Surrey. 

5. At Upton, near Windsor, Berks, 
Rear-admiral Thomas Boston. 

In Montague-street, Bloomsbury, aged 
23, Mrs. Harriet Mills. 

While dancing at Lady Campbell’s, in 
Wimpole-street, Thomas Calvert, jan. esq. 
son of Tho. C. esq. of South Audley-strect. 

6. In her 17th year, Miss Emma Mar- 
sham, third daugh. of the Hon. and Rev, 
Dr. Jacob Marsham, canon of Windsor. 

Suddenly, much reg etted on account of 
his pieasantry and ready wit, “William 
Churchill, esq. of Henbury, Dorsetshire, 
of the same family as John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, and the lineal represen- 
tative, by his mother’s side, of the origi- 
nal stock from which the Lowndes’s of 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire are 
sprang; his mother being Sarah Lowndes, 
the danghter and sole heiress of Jotin 
Lowndes, Esq. of Overton and Lea-hall, 
in Cheshire, and of Shepkerd’s Well, in 
Kent.. He married to his firat wife Lady 
Louisa Greville, sister to the Earl of Wer- 
wick, by whom he has left a son and heir ; 
his second wife, now'a widow, was the re- 
lict of the late Earl of Stafford. Mr. 
Churchill was great uephew and one of the 
heirs of Thomas Lowndes, esq. a clerk in 
the Treasury, who founded an Astronemi- 
cal Professorship at Cambridge; and who 
at great expence and trouble invented the 
Bay-Salt that goes by his name, but for 
which invention 25,0001, is still claimed 
from Government, by the representatives 
of the above Thomas Lowndes, who died 
A A ce See our vol, LIIL pp. 957, 
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Mr. Connor, box-book-keeper of the 
Manche:ter Theatre. 

7, In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, 
Lady Anne Wombwell. 

Aged 55, Mrs. Harrison, wife of Tho- 
mas H, esq: wine-merc! art, of Brompton, 
and owner of the New Hurinmums Covent- 
garden; leaving a large family of childten. 

Aged 18, Mr. Henry-Frederick Alling- 
ston, sonof an eminent factor, at Mareland, 
Essex. He was on his way home to Ked- 
font, from a friend’s house in the Newing- 
ton Road, after having spent a convivial 
evening with a party of friends, The 
young gentleman had accompanied his 
aunt on the visit; and after the supper- 
‘cloth had been removed, dancing was in- 
troduced, in which Mr. A. exerted himself 
for upwards of two hours, in apparent good 
health and spirits. He, however, had not 
got a quarter of a mile from the house, 
when, in the act of sporting about, and 
jumping over some railiug, he dropped 
down and expired in a short time, from the \ 
rupture of a blood-vessel, 

8. At his apartments at Islington, aged 
55, Mr. William Gaisford,  cloth-presser, 
of Little Britain. 

This morning were deposited, in ‘the fa- 
mily-vault at Henlow, Beds, the remains 
pt Mrs. Robinson, relict of John R. esq. 
and second daughter of the late Mr. Hicks, 
surgeon of Shefford. Her memory will 
long be dear to her numerous relatives 
ani acquaintance; the former of whom 
have lost in her a most affectionzte friend 
and attentive sister; the latter an easy, 
chearful, and agreeable companion, A 
painful and acute disease, under which, 
in the certain prospect of its fatai termi- 
nation, she suffered for many months 
with a greatness of mind truly Christian, 
closed the career of this excellent woman, 
at an early period of life, and in the mdst 
of the most dignified and uninterrupted 
enjoyment. 

9. Mrs. So‘heby, of Hampstead, wife of 
Mr. Samuel S. bookseller, in the Strand. 

Suddenly, George-Frederick Herman, a 
grazier or farmer, who 2 short time since 
resided in the neighbourhood of Burfield, 
Bucks. He had taken a hackney-coach in 
Westminster, and ordered the coachman 
to drive to Newington, after calling at a 
house on his way thither. On the arrival 
of the coachman atthe end of his journey, 
he found his passenger a‘¢orpse. He was 
somewhat incbriated when he got into the 
coach, and had been vomiting profusely. 

Master Heath, son of Mr, Charles H. 
printer, Mommouth. While bathing in the 

river Wye, at Chippenham, adjoining that 
town, he got out of his depth, attempting 
to swim with bladders, and was unfortu- 
nately drowned, 

At Clapton, suddenly, Mrs, Susannah 
Graham, late of Liskeard, acy or “4 
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10. At his house im Clement’s-inn, Mr. 
Thomas Hurnal} Shaw. 

hl. In Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, William Provis, esq. of Sheptos- 
Mallet, and of the Crescent, Kath; a gen- 
tleman highly regpected and esteemed. 

32. In Sloane-street, Mrs. Smallwood. 

In Fleet-street, a boy abont seven years 
old, the son of Mrs. White, an industrious 
laundress near Temple-bar. He was leit 
im case of a gentleman’s horse while he 
went into the Temple, and incautiously 
put his foot imto the stirrup, as if to 
meunt, The aujinal, being spirited, start- 
ed off, and, with the boy’s foot entangled 
im the stirrup, dragged him along the 
styect till his head was dashed in pieces: 
Mis mother flew to extricate him, withont 
any knowledge of its being her own child. 

13, At Pentonville, after only two hours 
Miness, aged 58, Mr. Edwatd Hagsris, an 
highly-respected member of the Stock Ex- 
change, aud one of the proprietors of the 
New River. His remains were interred, on 
the 22d, in Hackney church-yard, as near 
as possible to those of his much-esteemed 
friend, the late Mr. Sheriff Nicholson, who 
dicd, almost as suddenly, of a mortifica- 


‘tren in his arm, Nov. 9, 1806 (LXXVI. 


1085), and whose death was to him a very 
frequent subject of real regret. 

14& Anne Lady Eden, wife of Sir Frede- 
rick E. bart. Her son came home, a few 
days before, from boarding-school, ill with. 
the scarlet fever ; and, through the mater- 
nal attewtion and anxiety of Lady E. who 
had lain-in only a week (see p. 65-4), she 
eanght the infection, which caused her 
much-regretted death this day. 

At Bradley, eo. Stafford, aged 89, Jobn 
Wilkinson, esq. the eminent and opulent 
master of the great iron-works there. He 
was brother-in-law of the late Dr. Joseph 
Priestley ; and has ordered his body to be 
bwried in an iron coffin, at his seat at Cas- 
tle-head, Lancashire. 

15. Mr. Alderman Slingsby, father of the 
Corporation of Windsor, and stonc-mason 
to his Majesty. 

16. After a few hours severe indisposi- 
tion, from an apoplectic. stroke, Harrict, 
wife of Thomas Vliver, esq. of Park-street, 
Bristol, formerly governor of Massachu- 
getts-bay, North America, and daughter 
and sole heiress of —— Freeman, esq. of 
Antigua ; a lady of superior understanding, 
accomplishments, and inanners. 

la John-street, Bedford-row, Ensign 
Géorge-Strange Nares, only son of the late 
Capt. G. 8. N. of the 70th Foot. 
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17. At her house in Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet- 
street, of which she had been an inhabit- 
ant more than half a century, and in the 
90th year of her age, Mrs. Sarah Pock- 
lingtog, widow of Robert P. esq. of Chels- 
worth in Suffolk, 

Greatly lamented by a numerous circle 
of friends, Mrs. Billingsley, wife of Ed- 
ward B. esq. of Heckwold-hall, Norfolk. 

18. At the vicarage-house, Petham, 
Kent, in the 68th year of his age, the Rev. 
Thomas Kandolph, M.A. He was brother 
to the present Bishop of Bangor, and eld- 
est son of the late Rev. Thomas Randolph, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Oxford, and Lady 
Margaret’s professor of Divinity, and pre- 
sident of C. C. C. in that University. He 
was educated at Westminster School, and 
was formerly student of Ch. Ch. Oxford. 
He had been many years rector of the 
united parishes of Saltwood and Hythe ; 
and also vicar of Petham and Waltham, 
Kent. He was also in the emission of 
the peace for that county; a diligent pa- 
trish priest, and active magistrate; and has 
died universal! y, lamented and regretted. 

At Cotesbach, co. Leicester, after many 
years illness, aged 67, the Rey. Robert 
Marriott, LL.D. rector of that place I 167; 
and of Gilmorton, in the same county 1 781, 

19. At Southwood, Highgate, aged 69, 
Mrs. Longman, widow of the late Thomas 
L. esq. of Hampstead, and mother of a 
numerous and highly-respectable family. 
Mr. Longman was fur many years a book- 
seller of first-rate eminence in Paternos 
ter-row; where he was succeeded by hig 
eldest son. 

At Maryland point, Stratford, after a few 
hours illness, occasioned by a fall from his 
gig, aged 34, Thomas Court, esq. of St. 
Helen’s-vlace, Bishopsgate-street. 

In Portman-square, aged 75, Dorothy 
dowager Lady Middleton, of Middleton in 
Warwickshire. She was daughtes and co- 
h iress of George Cartwright, of Offington, 
Notts, esq. and mother of the present Lord, 

20, At Clifton, Henry Metcalfe, esq. of 
Merton-house, Northumberland. 

21. At Hackney, John Richardby, esq. 

92. Aged 50, Mr. Fraucis-John Barnes, 
third son of Jn. B. esq. Lincoln’s-inn-tields. 

25, At his house, near Blackfriers-road, 
advanced in age, Mr. Barthelomon, the 
celebrated performer on the violin. He 
particularly excelled as a solo performer 
of Correlli's mpusick. 

24. At the house of his brother, the 
Hon. Maule-William Ramsay, in Spring- 
gardens, the Hon. , Heury Ramsay. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 21, to July 26, 1808. 


Christened, Buried. 

Males - 886 , 1740 Males - vf 
Females 854 Females ‘747 
W hergof have died under 2 years ol 
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Peck Loaf 4s. Id. ; As.id.; 4s.1d.; 4s. 1d. ; 4s. 1d, 
Salt 11. Os. Od. per bushel ; 


4d.} per pound. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 16, 1808. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat! Rye. |Barley| Oats.) Beans,! Wheat.! Rye. |BarleytOats, ie 
s 8 


s. dds. a. s. d.| &. d. s. @. ~ajs. @) 8. djs. dis. 2. 


Middlefex 85 s]oo 0):5 5/45 063 10)/Bssex 78 0/50 046 
Surrey 84 4/50 O149 O44 0168 @)/Kent 60 doe v,46 
Hertford 76 6)43 0j45 6/40 10:55 Oj\Sussex 75 4/00 O00 
Bedford 75 57 248 0/46 367 @//Sutfolk 76 00 O42 
Huntinged. 77 00 O45 O42 ofr o),Cambrid. 77 $]00 O42 
Northam. 78 47 oly 612 O61 5|)Norfolk 77 1,00 o!44 
Rutland 83 00 0149 o|00 olnn oj|Linculn 93 4) 0\47 
Leicefter 79 00 043 338 Qi62 1)'York 77 «5:61 4)00 
Nottingh. 64 0154 0146 of40 0/65 ©, Darham 87 ofoo ol48 
Derby 84 4/00 oj13 0/38 663 4|)/Northum, 80 1/63 5156 
Stafford 85 4/00 0/47 1038 8163 6'Cumber. 94 11/67 4j50 
Salop 85 0/58 1051 636 800 0}; Westmor. 99 774 0146 
Hereford 78 0/41 6344034 1/56 4) Lancaster 69 4/00 0/46 
Worcefter 82 2/00 0139 441 161 4) Chester .89 0100 0j00 
Warwick 86 0}40 645 669 9, Flinc 60 6lo0 o'53 
Wilts 74 0140 2/43 072 4! Denbigh #6 sloo o's: 
Berks 82 048 1/43 668 6) Anglesea 00 oloo 0/00 
Oxford 978 

Bucks 79 

Brecon 60 


| % ~ 

O48 11/40 0/65 “1|\Carnarvon 83 0/00 oss 
Montgo. 90 
Radnor 40 
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0\49 0/47 667 8)Merioncih 86 1/00 0/44 
4j42 7/26 8loo 0) Cardigan 81 409 0/38 
0139 2.36 10)00 0)/Pembroke 63 i0\00 0/43 
0\37 8/32 2/00 o)\Carmarth.s7 olvo o44 
; |Glamorg, 83 Qj00 oj38 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest. 77 5}00 0)37 7'00 





B1 655 11144 3138 10,63 10\Somerset 77 $]00 0/00 2/63 
|\Monmo. 79 11/00 0/00 0\00 

Avesage of Scotland, per quarter. |Devon 80 5/00 o|34 aloo 
I I I ‘Cornwall 77 soo 41 1/92 loo 

| Dorset 74 Q)00 0140 : o}090 

|Hants 76 2\00 oj40 8\u8 
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AGGREGATE AVERAGE PRICES of the Twelve Maritime Districts of Encland and 
Wales, by which Exportation and Bounty are to be regulated in Great Britain, 
Wheat.| Rye. | Barley Oats Beans | Peate. | Oatmeal. Beer or Big. 
e div @ 2° 4&4: ew € a ad ft ow, 44 &. @ a & 
81 68] 57 10] 44 7|.87 11] 62 Oj 69 OF} St 
PRICES OF FLOUR, July 26: 
Fine .... to 66s.—Seconds 55s. to 60s.—Bran 12s. to 14s, 6d.—Pollard 28s. to 308, 
Return of Fiour, July 9 to July 15, from the Cocket Office: 
Total 0602 Sacks. Averape 67s. 44d.—o}d. per Sack higher than the laft Return. 
Return of WHEAT, July 11 to July 16, agreeably to the new Act ; 
Total 2,535 Quarters. Average $s. 24d.—3}d. higher chan the laft Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140 ths. Avon dupois, July 18, 52°. $d. 
Average Price of SUGAR, computed from the Returns made im the Week ending 
July 20, is 415. ofd. per Cwt. exclufive of the Dury of Cuftoms paid 
or payable thercon on the Importation thereof into Great Britain. 
PRICE OF HOPS, July 26: 
Kent Bags 3l. 108, to 41, 10s. | Kent Pockets 31 10s. to 41. 15+, 
Suffex Ditto 3'. $8. to 41. 4s. | Saffex Dito sl. 58. to 4, 45. 
Etlex Ditto 3l. 8s. fo 41. 4s. | Farnham Ditto 5i. Os.to a. os. 
PRICE OF HAY aND STRAW, July 26. 
St. James’: —Hay 51. ‘5s. Od. to Gl. 15s. od. Average Ol. O% of. 
Straw 2!. 2s, od. to zi. gs. Od. Average 21. 55. O41. 
Whitechapel—Hay 51. Os. od. to 1. 12s. od. Aversge 5). 16% oO 
. Clover Gl. 10s. od. to 71. 16s. od. Average 7l. 3. O|. 
Straw il. 163s. od. to Qi. 4s. of. Average @i. 0s. od. 
SMITHFIELD, July 25. To fink the offai—per ftone of *1h, 
BEF. ccccccocccce 48 O84. 00 5% Ob. | Pork... .ccccccecscoce 48. O64. to 98. 0d. 
Mutton .......... 4% @!. to 5s. 4d. | Lamb .....,-- 0000554) 1 106 td. 
WO. ci cccccccc cs Be G4, to-Gr. 4d. Beatts 1850. Sheep ain! Lambs 17,000. 
COALS, July 18; Newcaftie 43s. to 51s, 6d. Sunderland4is. to 45s. ‘6d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 1129s. Mottled, 122:. Card, 1203. CANDLES, 14s. per Doz. 1m ds T5s. 
TALLOW, per ftone, Sib. St. James’s Markei 45.114d. Clare 58. Od. Whitechapel 4°. sad. 








EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JULY, 1808. 


SperCe {5 perCr] Long | India | India {Exchqu. South Sea New Om- 
Navy. | 170? | Ann. |} Stock. | Bonds. Bills, Stock. Aun. | nium. 
shut shut 2 dis. parj4 a 2 pr.) shut shut [23 a 4 pr. 
shut shut ji aQdis./3 pr. parf shut shut 2h pr. 
shut shut {2a 4 dis. |idis.ipr.| shut shut [22 a} pr. 
shut shut |Saldis./1 a 2 pr.j shut shut [oda 4 pr. 


Bank 'sperCt.! 3 per Ct. 
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SIR JAMES BRANSCOMB and CO, Steck-Brokers, 11, Holbormm; 37, Cornhill; and 98, Hay-market, 








